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THE  ITINERANT. 


CHAP.  XITI. 
«  KNAVE  OR  NOT. 


HOLCROFT. 


We  had  settled  to  leave  town  in  the  course  of  the 
followin.i^  week,  and  as  a  preparative,  had  taken  leave 
of  all  our  acquaiutanre,  except  Mr.  Woodfall  and  his 
amiable  wife.  Mi*s.  Woodfall,  formerly  Miss  Collins, 
made  one  of  my  company  durini^  tny  unfonunate  ma- 
nagement at  Worcester,  Gloucester,  &c.  and  was  af- 
terwards transplanted  to  Urury-lane  theatre,  from 
whence  she  married  the  worthy  little  printer,*  whom 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  call  friend. 

With  this  good  couple  we  spent  the  present  even- 
ing, in  rational  and  amusing  con»orsati(m;  in  tln'ir 
society,  time  flew  without  tlie  extraneous  aid  of  four 
by  lionours,  or  the  black  aces.  Indeed,  if  I  may  ha- 
zard an  opinion  from  my  own  limited  experience, 
cards  are  less  used  comparatively  in  London,  tlian  in 
provincial  towns.  In  Liverpool  and  Chester  for  in- 
stance, they  seem   essential  to  the  very  being  of  the 

*  This  grentleman  is  son  to  the  Mr  Woodfall  formerly  proprie- 
tor of  Woodfall's  Re.^is  er,  and  highly  celebrated  as  a  reporter. 
Trusting  entirely  to  memory,  withotit  tho  aid  of  notes,  he  would 
attend  the  courts  of  law  in  the  morning,  and  the  house  of  com- 
mons in  the  eveningj  and  make  as  correct  a  report  of  the  sped  hes 
and  proceedmgs  in  each  place,  as  those  who  look  them  down  in 
wruin..',  and  was  never  known  to  err  m  a  single  point- 
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inhabitaniS  ;  a  necessary  of  I  He,  uitliout  which  exist- 
ence v\r4il  S  be  a  biiithen.  On  the  contrary,  at  the 
houses  vAh<M'e  we  visited  in  town,  I  recollect  but  one 
solitary  instance  in  which  games  of  chance  were  in- 
trodtued.  Intellect  lanj^uishes  at  a  card  table — the 
well-informed  mind  is  there  plat  ed  on  a  level  with 
mental  imbecility — nay,  perhaps  ranks  below  it  as  a 
card  player' — -and  for  tliis  reason,  the  one  tiiinks  the 
purs. lit  heneatli  his  notice, — the  other  has  no  pleasure 
in  any  thinj^  else. 

The  followitii;  morning^,  I  was  alarmed  by  the  sud- 
den a])pearance  of  Sullivan's  landlord.  "Oh  Mr. 
Romney  !"  said  he,  with  much  agitation,  »*  for  men  y's 
sake  come  to  poor  Mr.  Sullivan;  he  has  (ertainly 
taken  leave  of  his  senses,  and  forever  ruined  the  re- 
putation of  my  house.  My  wife  is  in  fits,  and  unless 
sometiiing  be  done  immediately,  1  must  apply  to  a 
magistrate." 

Jhrom  this  strange  inti'oduction,  I  was  led  to  con- 
cliide,  uhat  at  the  sanie  time  appeared  very  improba- 
ble, that  Sullivan  had  taken  some  improper  liberties 
with  Sii(>re's  wife.  Wlien  1  hinted  this,  *<  Oh,  dear! 
no,  sir,"  replied  he,  "though  tirat  would  have  been 
no  worse  than  what  he  has  chnie." 

*'ln  the  name  of  all  tliat's  rational,  what  has  he 
done?"  I  enq  lired. 

"You  know,  sir,"  replied  t!ie  man,  "he  frequent- 
ly stays  out  late,  at  least  what  we  early  folks  call 
late,  on  whirh  account  he  has  a  key  of  the  door,  for 

1  would  ti  ust  him  with  untold  gold  if  I  had  it.    Alas! 

litle  did  I  think but  to  go  on,  sir.     I  generally 

rise  eai'ly  to  open  my  shop.  I  had  been  up  perhaps 
an  hour  this  morning,  and  was  cutting  out  work  for 
my  men,  wlieji  I  heard  a  noise  in  Mr.  Sullivan's  room, 
somethiug  like  striking  the  floor  with  a  hammer.  I 
had  often  noticed  him  beating  with  his  feet,  what  he 
calls  th«'  d — rs  tattoo,  which  nev  r  ceases  when  he 
is  intent  on  his  writing;  but  this  was  quite  different, 
louder,  less  frequent,  and  more  distinct.  The  Lord 
knows  1  had  no  suspicion  of  what  wad  really  the  case, 
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but  led  by  mere  ruiiosity,  1  ventured  up  stairs  (o  the 
first  laudirii^,  and  listeiiin.2;,  could  pi  »iidy  licar  the 
cries  of  a  joun.^  infant.  Sinner  that  I  am,  >ou  mii^ht 
havi'  knorked  nie  down  witlj  a  ftatiier.  If  you'll  be- 
liexf  me,  sir,  I  had  scarcely  strene;th  to  rra\\l  to  his 
door,  wliirh  stood  ajar;  and  what  do  you  think  1 
saw  ?" 

«*  Well— well — what?  Go  on,"  cried  I,  impatiently. 

<*  Mr.  Sullivan  seat«'d  in  his  chair,  witiufut  coat, 
rorkitii;  a  child,  whilst  his  bed  was  occupied  by  some 
pei'son,  whom  I  suspected  t.»  be  a  woman.  Such  go- 
ings on,  sir,  in  the  house  of  a  metliodist,  could  not 
sih-ntly  be  endured  ;  but  my  astonisliment  was  sn 
great,  I  could  not  stimmon  courage  to  enter  the  room, 
and  was  retiring  to  commune  with  my  v^ife,  when 
Vigo  put  his  In^ad  through  the  oj)ening  of  the  door, 
seized  my  coat,  and  detained  me.  1  sjioke  to  the  dog, 
who  immediately  let  me  go,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  hear- 
ing my  voice,  faintly  exclaimed,  for  he  seemed  nearly 
exhausted,  <  Mr.  Shore  come  in,  and  view  death  in 
all  her  various  aspects.  Man  that  is  bt)rn  of  a  woman 
hath  but  a  short  time  to  live.'  <  True,  Mr.  Sullivan,' 
I  r<^plied,  f«)r  I  now  found  my  spirit  rise,  <  man  hath 
but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  therefore  it  should  be 
better  spent  than  in  lewdness  and  fornication.' 

*»  I  spoke  this  in  rather  a  loud  key,  which  brought 
my  wife  trom  ber  room  ;  and  in  her  passion,  if  I  had 
not  prevented  her,  she  would  I  believe  have  torn  t!ie 
Woman,  weak  as  she  was,  from  the  bed,  and  raised 
the  neighbourhood.  At  lengtii  I  succeeded  in  getting 
her  out  of  the  room,  but  the  consequence  was,  for 
though  a  good  woman,  she  cannot  always  govern  her 
temper,  hj^steric  fits,  which  held  her  a  considerable 
time.  When  she  revived,  we  began  to  reasorj  more 
calmly,  and  after  a  word  or  two  in  prayer,  deter- 
iDined  to  do  nothing  rashly,  trusting  that  Providence 
would  not  involve  us  in  other  people's  guilt.  Having 
obtaijied  my  wife's  pnmiise  not  to  enter  Mr.  Sulli- 
van's chamber  till  my  return,  I  came  to  ap|)rise  you 
o   the  melanch  )Iy  business,  and  to  ask  your  advice." 
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Af  the  conclusion  of  this  uncommon  detail,  Shore 
looked  at  me  as  the  oracle  on  which  he  depended  for 
earthly  salvation.  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  his 
simplicity,  and  though  my  ideas  of  the  business  were 
different  fr«*m  his,  yet  1  found  there  was  wretclied- 
iiess  and  misery,  which  must  be  immediately  en- 
quired into,  and  if  possible  relieved. 

With  tins  view  I  accompanied  him  to  Fulwood's 
Rents,  and  there,  sure  enougli,  a  very  pitiable  scene 
presented  itself.  Poor  Sullivan,  wearied  out  with 
rocking,  had  given  the  infant  to  its  almost  speechless 
mother,  and  with  that  absence  of  mind  for  which  he 
was  remarkable,  without  putting  on  his  coat,  or  re- 
mo\inghis  night-cap,  repaired  to  the  next  tavern  to 
purchase  a  small  quantity  of  wine,  as  a  means  of  re- 
cruiting the  nearly  lifeless  system  of  this  unfortunate 
female.  On  his  return  through  the  shop  he  encoun- 
tered Mrs.  Shore,  who,  though  she  had  engaged  not 
to  enter  his  room,  had  not  promised  to  be  a  tacit  ob- 
server out  of  it.  The  sight  of  poor  Sullivan,  pale  and 
trembling,  would,  on  any  other  occasion,  have  roused 
her  compassion,  but  now,  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
increase  the  natural  violence  of  her  disposition.  In 
bitter  reproaches  she  was  pouring  forth  her  wrath  on 
the  spectre-like  figure,  who  stood  silently  waiting  the 
conclusion  of  her  harangue,  when  I  entered  the  shop. 
She  then  addressed  herself  to  me.  "  Oh  !  Mr.  Rom- 
ney,  I  am  glad  you  are  come  !  The  house,  {he  credit, 
and  character  of  Jerry  Shore  are  ruined  forever! 
There  he  stands,  wicked  sinner  that  he  is,  who  has 
caused  it  all." 

Sullivan,  at  the  end  of  this  invective,  shook  his 
head,  and  as  he  walked  up  stairs,  with  a  bitter  sigh 
ex(  liiimed,  *»alas!  alas!  they  know  not  what  they 
do  !"  At  the  same  time  taking  my  hand,  with  a  pi- 
teous look  he  continued,  *«  al» !  my  friend  !  are  you 
come  to  rend  your  generous  heart  by  a  partiripation 
of  woes  unutterable  ?  Come  and  judge  if  my  sorrows 
are  not  now  complete.*'  As  we  entered  the  room,  he 
seized  my  arm,  and  added,  «  stop !  she  speaks."  At 
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Hiaf  moment  a  plaintive  V(.i(  e,  in  a  lamentable  tone, 
fiighel  forfh,  "  my  child!  my  child!" 

SuJiivan  approached  the  bed,  and  puttin,a^  aside  the 
curtain,  presented  to  my  view  a  form  pale  as  the 
vvhiied  wall,  and  to  all  appearance  dead.  *»  I  tear 
she  is  gone,"  said  he,  takinj^  the  child  froin  her  arm, 
and  .giving  it  tome,  that  he  might  examine  if  any 
pulsation  remained.  **  Thank  God  !  she  lives  !"  he 
exclaimed  fervently.  ♦«  i  fear  the  child  does  not,"  I 
replied,  which  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  this  was 
probably  the  cause  of  the  mother's  insensibility. 
«*  Aye,  it's  dead!  it's  quite  gone  !"  said  Sullivan  as 
his  bright  eyes  swam  in  tears,  and  he  clasped  the  life- 
less form  to  his  breast.  *«  Though  I  could  have 
wished  it  otherwise,  it  is  a  wise  and  just  decree,  for 
misery  is  njy  inheritarue,  and  doubtless  this  little 
being  would  have  been  heir  to  all  its  father's  misfor- 
tunes." 

Having  opened  his  box,  and  placed  the  child  amf)ngst 
his  small  stock  of  linen,  he  immediately  apjjiied  some 
wine  to  the  lips  of  the  female,  but  without  effect* 
«  What  shall  I  do?"  cried  he:  *«  bleeding  might  save 
her  life,  but  f  have  no  lancet."  1  happened  to  have 
a  sharp  penknife  in  my  po(  ket,  and  as  no  time  was 
to  be  lost,  Sullivan  with  much  skill  breatiied  a  vein, 
and  the  effect  was  immediat«  ly  visible. 

Casting  a  look  of  wild  delirium  around  her,  she 
faintly  said,  «  Where  am  I?"  Then  observing  Sul- 
livan, she  piit  forth  a  hand  and  arm  of  snow  white 
semblance,  and  continued,  <<  my  broken  heart  beats 
with  phasure  at  a  sight  so  welcome  :  I  have  just  been 
with  my  fatlier,  and  he  says  I  shall  yet  be  happy— 
my  child  too,  my  infant  shall  be  happy  :  but  where 
is  he?"  Summoning  all  her  strength,  slie  felt  about 
the  bed,  when  finding  nothing,  her  look  was  indes- 
cribable;  despair  was  visible  in  her  countenance, 
whilst  she  strained  ewry  nerve  to  articulate,  *<  where 
is  he?  what  have  you  (h>ne  with  my  b<»y  ?"  Then 
seeing  blood  on  the  sheets,  ♦*  alas  !  alas  !"  she  added, 
"  you  have  killed  my  child  !"  and  fainted  away. 
B  2 
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Mrs.  Shore,  who  had  followed  us  on  tiptoe,  at 
these  words  burst  into  the  room,  with  a  violent'  of 
passion  scarcely  to  be  conceived.  «  So  !  you  have 
murdered  the  child  !"  she  roared  out ;  **  but  I'll  make 
you  suffer  for  it."  Looking  about,  without  discover- 
in!<  the  baby,  her  suspicions  were  confirmed,  and  she 
ran  out  of  the  room,  bawling  *<  murder!  murder!" 

'Tis  impossible  to  describe  poor  Sullivan's  appear- 
ance. He  clasped  his  hands  in  silent  sorrow,  and 
looked  the  image  of  despair.  For  my  own  part,  I 
felt  so  perplexed  between  busy  conjecture,  unplea- 
sant surmise,  and  incapacity  to  render  any  service, 
that  I  stood  motionless,  undetermined  what  to  say,  or 
how  to  act. 

Tiiere  was  a  pause  of  awful  silence,  whilst  Sulli- 
van employed  hiuis»  if  in  rubbing,  chaffing,  and  en- 
deavouring to  revive  the  unhapjiy  fair  one  ^  when  at 
length  I  ventured  to  say  in  a  low  voice,  «*  f'»r  hea- 
ven's sake!  who  is  this  female?  and  how  came  you 
so  maleriilly  concenu^l  ?"  <«  M)  dear  friend,"  lie  re- 
plied, *«  on  this  you  may  rest  assured,  I  am  doing  no 
more  than  my  duty,  my  virtuous,  my  religious  duty ; 
Willi  h  you,  in  my  situation,  would  fulfil  with  more 
pt)vver  and  attention." 

Sullivan's  general  appearance  was  not  calculated 
to  excite  passion  in  the  breast  of  a  young  and  lovely 
female;  yet  such  a  one  was  now  before  my  eyes, 
evidently  loving  and  beloved,  and  lately  the  mother 
of  a  (  hdd,  he  had  directly  c»)nfessed  to  be  his  own. 
It  was  not  probable  she  could  be  his  wife,  and  against 
her  being  his  mistress  there  appeared  moral  character, 
a  liatred  of  vit  e,  and  love  of  virtue. 

This  reverie  was  interrupted  by  voices  on  the 
stairs,  and  in  a  moment  a  man  with  the  insigna  of  of- 
fice appeared  at  the  bed  side,  introduced  by  Mis. 
Sljore  with  these  words:  "there  he  isi — .that's  the 
murderer!"  pointing  to  Sullivan.  **  A  living  <  hild 
there  was,  and  a  dead  child  there  is  soinevvhere.  I'll 
swear  I  heard  it  cry  :  my  husband  saw  the  wi' ked 
man  nursing  it;  and  1  heard  the  abandoned  woman 
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iicknovvledge  it  was  kill«*tl.  Therefore,  for  the  cre- 
dit of  m\  houvse,  I  insist  upon  a  S(  anh."  Tliis  she 
began  herself,  in  a  rude  manner  exaniinin,^  the  bed 
clothes,  and  in  the  ij;eneral  riinnnage  lifted  up  the  box 
lid — uttered  a  loud  scream — ^and  ffll  into  h^'sterics 
on  the  floor. 

Her  husband  came  to  her  assistance,  whilst  the 
constable  seized  Sullivan,  and  befii;an  to  search  his 
pockets.  Nothini^,  however,  app«'aied  until  he  drew 
fortii  my  penknife,  on  whicli  the  marks  of  blood  were 
visible.  <*  I  fear,"  said  the  mim,  •»  there  has  indeed 
been  murder,  and  this  knife  the  dreadful  instru- 
ment." Poor  Sullivan  saw  before  him  such  a  srene 
of  misery,  that  his  tonpjue  refused  to  utter  a  word  in 
vindication,  and  he  stood  motionless,  the  emblem  of 
mute  distraction. 

The  ccmstable,  without  further  enquiry,  was  hur- 
ryin.if  him  away,  when  I  bade  him  examine  the  rjiild, 
and  if  no  marks  of  \i(dence  appeared,  to  tourh  him 
at  his  peril.  *»The  knife,"  [  added,  <•  is  mine,  and 
was  en»ployed  to  bleed  the  poor  woman  v^  ho  now  lies 
sens«dess  in  that  bed."  The  child  was  examined  ;  the 
man  seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  w  hen  Mrs.  bhf»re, 
recovered  from  her  fit,  soon  dec  ided  tiie  matter,  by 
sayinji:,  «*  she  was  sure  the  child  had  been  made  away 
with,  sonje  how  or  another,  for  she  heard  it  cry,  and 
in  a  minute  afterwards  the  woman  in  the  bed  called 
out,  *  you  have  murdered  my  boy  !'  Besides,"  added 
she,  »*  who  hid  the  child  in  the  bnx  ?  If  it  died  natu- 
rally, what  occasion  for  concealment?" 

This  appeared  sti'f>nt^ly  at^ainst  him,  and  the  con- 
stable informed  Sullivan  it  was  his  duty  to  take  him 
before  the  sittiuij^  ma.i^istrate.  **Aye,  ave,"  vocife- 
rated Shore's  wife,  *»away  with  him!  I  am  ready  to 
make  oath  the  child  was  murdered  ;  so  away  with 
him,  and  his  fine  madam  too." 

Poor  Sullivan,  hoiij:  used  to  grapple  with  affliction, 
sto<.d  the  scoffs  and  levilings  of  this  wirk«(l  Aoman 
with  a  degree  of  apathy,  accompanied  with  a  look 
that  spoke  internal  anguish  ^  yet  no  agony  of  mind 
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brou.ejht  frrm  his  lips  an  improper  exprpssion  ;  no 
vent  of  passion,  no  ivpinina;  at  the  dispensations  of 
providence;  his  ' oimtenanre  seemed  to  say,  "i  am 
miserable,  but  it  is  the  will  of  God,  and  His  will  be 
done." 

The  constable  being  impatient  to  depart,  I  ap- 
proached Sullivan,  who  was  bendinsj  over  the  form 
of  the  apparently  lifeless  female,  and  expressed  my 
readiness,  eitl»er  to  remain  and  watch  over  the  object 
of  his  solicitude,  or  to  a'^company  him  to  Bow  Street. 
<*Watc|j!"  he  replied;  **  Tiiink  you  life  is  not  ex- 
tinct? How  pale  and  ghastly  she  looks!"  At  that 
moment  a  slight  convulsion  spoke  ri'turning  life,  and 
a  hecti(  flush  passed  over  the  pale  countenance  of 
Sullivan.  «*  I  thank  thee,  O  God  !"  he  piously  eja- 
culated :  **  Restore  this  poor  sufferer,  and  all  other 
evils  will  appear  light  in  the  balance  ;  but  if  thou 
hast  otherwise  decreed,  let  us  boili  depart  together. 
Stav  by  her,  my  dear  friend  ;  be  her  guardian  angel 
until  my  return.  And  yet,  [  shall  greatly  want  your 
support  on  the  coming  occasion.  Would  Mrs.  Rom- 
ney  were  here !" 

I  now  regretted  not  acceding  to  Ann's  wish  ;  but 
the  evil  was  past  remedy;  and  with  renovated  spirits, 
the  consequence  of  renewed  hope,  poor  Sullivan,  ac- 
companied by  the  constable,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shore 
as  wittusses,  left  the  house.  After  the  coach  had 
driven  off,  1  locked  the  shop  door,  and  returned  to 
my  charge,  who  seemed  fast  recovering,  when  loud 
and  repeated  knocks  brotigid  me  again  down  stair-s  ; 
and  I  think  1  never  web  omed  my  wife  with  much 
greater  phasure  than  at  this  critical  moment.  I  could 
now  follow  and  support  Sullivan;  besides,  Ann  could, 
minister  to  tije  ])oor  fainting  female  with  more  feel- 
ing and  delicacy  than  I  could.  After  introducing  her 
into  the  si(  k  room,  and  explaining  the  state  of  the 
invali  ;,  1  walked  with  all  possible  expediti  in  to  Bow 
Street. 

In  the  most  innocent,  there  is  something  awful  in 
a  court  of  justice.    And  though  this  small  place  is 
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divested  of  the  paraphprnalia — tlie  fear-inspirin,i^  cos- 
tume— ^>et,  I  fflt  unplrasaiit,  altliouj^Iu  on  inv  own 
account,  I  hail  nothing  to  fear.  To  be  the  i^aze  of 
all  around,  r>r  the  court  vNas  ci'ovvded;  to  be  looked 
into  confusion  by  the  stein  brow  of  otiii  ial  s»  If-im- 
portance,  as  uho  shall  say.  »•  I  am  Sir  Orach  ;"  add 
to  this,  the  imf)ossibility  f  decidin.q  how  1  eoiild  es- 
sentially serve  Sullivan,  whose  cause  I  yet  determined 
to  support  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  although  igno- 
rant of  the  real  state  of  his  c  (»n(  erns  ;  and  my  situa- 
tion will  not  appear  the  most  enviable. 

As  I  entered  the  court,  the  constable  informed  the 
magistrate  of  the  business  in  agitation,  and  Sullivan 
was  plared  at  the  bar.  The  moment  he  appeared,  a 
smile  sat  upon  every  countenance.  The  justice  could 
with  difficulty  maintain  liis  gravity,  so  strange  and 
uncommon  was  my  friend's  appearance.  But  emo- 
tions of  a  far  different  kind  agitated  me.  i  felt  for 
this  innocent,  unoffending,  honest  creature,  as  though 
attached  to  him  by  the  closest  ties  of  kindred  ;  and  I 
trembled  lest  questions  should  be  put  to  him,  con(  ern- 
ing  the  unfortunate  female,  which  he  might  neither 
think  it  proper  nr^r  delicate  to  disriose, 

Mrs.  Sh<ire  was  first  interrogated.  She  stated, 
with  many  fanatical  digressions,  that  her  house,  hi- 
therto the  receptacle  of  those  who  \vere  followers  of 
the  Lamb,  had,  in  an  evil  hour,  and  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  wi<  ked  one,  been  inhabited  by  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing ;  for,  surely,  no  man  could  carry  so 
fair  a  face,  and  do  so  foul  a  deed.  She  then  related 
the  supposed  murd«M*.  The  child  was  heard  to  cry — 
the  motlier  ex(  laimed,  they  have  murdered  my  boy  ! 
— .tlie  corpse  found  in  the  box — the  bloody  knife, 
which  the  constable  produced — all,  all  tend«^d  to  pro- 
iioujice  the  prisoner  guilty.  Tlie  woman's  deposition 
was  fidlowed  by  her  husband's,  to  the  same  eflfect,  di- 
vested of  his  wife's  hypocritical  cant,  and  had  a  sen- 
sible effect  on  the  bystanlers.  Some  shuddered, 
others  shook  their  heaOs ;  b«it  vn  hen  the  knife  was  ex- 
hibited, every  eye  turned  with  disgust  upon  Suilivanj 
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and  had  the  examination  ended  l»ere,  T  doubt  not  he 
would  have  been  fullv  (  oinsnitted. 

On  a  lienrh  apprc.priated  to  stran.e^ers.  on  thi*  ris^ht 
of  the  !nagistrates,  sat  a  lit'Ie  deformed  middle  a.^^'d 
man,  taking  notes,  from  which  I  concluded  he  was  a 
rep  rter. 

The  chief  ma,8:istrate  now  addressed  the  prisoner. 
<«  What  is  your  name  ?" 

♦*  Silvester  Sullivan." 

««  Good  God  !"  exclaimed  the  little  man ;  «  from 
Tn.ro,  in  Cornwall?" 

♦'  The  same." 

The  stranger  then  rose,  took  his  hat  from  the 
table,  anri  Polomnly  ejaculating  *»  Thy  v\ill  be  d<»ne  !" 
was  precipitately  retreating,  when  the  magistrate  re- 
tjupsred  to  be  informed,  if  he  knew  the  prisoner  at 
tiie  bar?  To  v\hich  he  abruptiv  replied,  "What  I 
know,  I  know,"  and  instantly  departed,  leaving  the 
spectators  cm  the  gape  of  astonishment,  and  Sullivan 
no  ies-s  siH'prised  ;  for  it  seems  the  stranger  was  alike 
unknown  to  him  and  every  one  present.  *<  Where  <lo 
you  live?"  continued  the  magistrate,  when  the  won- 
der r)ccasi(med  by  the  little  man's  words  and  manner 
had  subsided. 

♦*  I  exist,"  replied  Sullivan,  «  in  that  mistaken 
woman's  house,  In  Ful wood's- rents." 

<<  What  trade  d<»  you  follow?" 

«  No  tie." 

«<  What  occupation  were  you  brought  up  to?" 

<*  A  very  unprofitable  one ;  the  occupation  of  a 
gentleman." 

"  Then  doubtless  you  had  some  capital  to  begin 
with." 

*«  I  had  a  capital  education — a  capital  stock  of 
feeling  for  the  distresses  of  my  felh)w-creatures — a 
lack  of  servility  and  hypocrisy — and  an  abundant 
stock  of  sincerity  and  independence." 

During  this  short  speech,  the  natural  fire  of  his 
sparkliui;  black  eyes  shone  with  a  radiance  I  never 
saw  surpassed,  and  which  conscious  integrity  could 
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alone  have  kindled.  The  spectators  seemed  to  feel 
tlie  justice  of  his  rlaiins — for  they  whispered  and 
n  Kided  approbation,  in  proportion  as  they  felt  the 
error  of  th<'ir  former  opinion.  This  (iisjiosition,  so 
favourable  to  Sullivan,  1  availed  myself  of,  a?id  bei^- 
ged  leave  to  sprak  what  I  knew  of  the  business.  My 
request  Was  readily  accorded,  and  I  rilaiedas  mut  h 
of  what  the  reader  is  already  acquainted  uith  as  I 
tliouejht  necessary,  con<  hiding  wiili  an  eulogium  on 
the  clinracfer  and  moral  con<luct  ot  the  pi-isoner. 

««  Wiiat  is  your  name  and  occupation?"  enquired 
the  magistrate,  addressing  me. 

«»  Sl\  name  is  Samuel  liomney  " 

«*  Of  Drury-lane  theatre,"  interrupted  a  voice  from 
the  crov\().     *»  Little  Appleby  is  here,  in  statu  quOf  to 

prove  it,  bv  " 

This  interriiption  caused  a  laugh,  which  the  ma- 
gistrate soon  put  a  stop  to,  by  ordering  the  person, 
wuoever  he  was,  to  be  taken  into  custody,  and  fined 
for  pr(»fane  swearing. 

The  s>  ar(  h  proved  fruitless;  tiie  offender  had  made 
his  escape,  .A  whi(  h  I  inwardly  rejoi(  ed.  Tliis 
strange  mortal  always  addressed  me  as  one  of  the 
regular  corps  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  and  when  once 
he  took  a  thing  into  his  head,  it  was  no  easy  matter 
t(»  drive  it  then(e.  One  morning  i  chanced  to  meet 
hiui  taking  his  <liurnal  round,  to  announce  the  re- 
hearsal to  the  diffi  rent  performers  ;  <•  Ws  II  Applebv," 
said  I,  *»  what  is  rehearsed  this  morning?"  *»  ^Fe," 
(In  always  includeti  hiinseK,)  <»  we  rehearse  Mac- 
hetii  at  eleven,  .  nd  Blue  Bciird  at  one.  You  are  not 
wanted  to-day,  Mr.  Romney  ;  but  we  shan't  lei  you 
be  idle  loui;  ;  you  may  depend  u[)on  thai,  I  know 
where  to  lind  you,  15,  Nv)rtuumberland  Street;  Ap- 
p|e?>y  will  be  puiu  tual." 

'rids  would-be-great  little's  man's  interference, 
however  unexpecir-d  or  unplensani,  threw  an  a»  ciden- 
ta!  Ijgiit  upon  me,  f  r  one  of  tlie  magisirates  had  been 
pe.  sent  at  my  debut  in  Dmry  Lane  Theatjr,  and 
thanked  mc  for  the  \tiiy  clear  evidence  1  had  given 
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Upon  a  subject  whirh  at  fii'st  appeared  so  intricate. 
A  surj^tMjM  was  immediat*  l>  (U'spatrhrd  to  Ful rood's 
R<'»its,  and  returned  with  a  fidl  assnran<e  that  tlie 
child  had  not  lost  its  life  b)'  an)*  viidence  whatever, 
but  had  expired  in  a  fit. 

The  mii4^istrHtes,  n.)W  fully  convinced  of  Sullivan's 
innocenre.  were  on  the  point  of  discharj^ing  him, 
when  iVlrs.  Sh(»re  asked  his  worship  if  she  must  have 
no  reiUess  for  the  scan<lal  brought  upon  her  house  by 
the  introduction  uf  a  bad  woman  ?  Sullivan's  philoso- 
phy and  christian  pati»-nce  could  not  keep  pace  with 
his  in<li.^'nation,  when  he  heard  a  character,  dear  to 
him  as  his  own  existence,  n  viled  and  (reated  with 
ignominy.  Turning  with  mu(  h  warmth, »«  Woman!" 
said  he — then  checking  liinjs*  K;  as  if  recollecting  the 
insignifi(  ance  of  (lis  oppomrit — •»  1  beg  your  pardon, 
Mrs.  Siiore,"  he  Continued,  •*  you  may  mean  w<dl, 
but  your  zeal  leads  you  to  urn  haritablen^ss.  Does 
your  religion  teach  you  this?  1  should  think  not. 
Give  m^'  leave  to  inform  you,  that  the  p  rson  you 
have  been  unguarded  enough  to  call  a  bad  woman,  ia 
an  angel.  Whatever  her  misfortunes  m.iy  have  been 
' — whatever  (alami'ies  she  may  have  suflreied-^her 
character  is  nnsidlied;  nor  will  I  suffer  it  to  be  im- 
peached by  ignorance,  or  mistaken  hig<»try." 

This  was  spoken  with  so  mucli  feeling,  that  every 
one  seemed  affected  ;  and  the  magistrate,  in  the  kind- 
est manner,  requested  him  to  retire  in  peace,  for  he 
was  hon'Huabl)  acqjiilted. 

With  a  respeciful  b  »w'  Sullivan  departed,  and  I 
follfjvvcd  him,  highly  gratified  that  this  unpleasant 
business  had  come  to  so  pleasant  a  conrlusHm. 

Arriverl  in  Fiihvocid's  lients,  Ann  flew  to  open  the 
door  on  our  first  summons,  hut  pale  and  agitated. 

Stdlivan  cauglit  the  alai-m,  and  mournfully  en- 
quired **  if  all  was  ovei-?''  "  No:  thank  God!"  re- 
plied my  wife,  »»  your  friend  is  much  recruited;  hut 
Roiunev  has  s-d)jccted  me  to  more  terror  than  1  ever 
before  knew  the  meaning  of/' 

"  How?"  enquired  1;  "explain." 
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f<  If  tliere  be  one  thing  in  tlic  world,"  slie  conti- 
nued, *<  I  liavc  a  greater  aversion  to  tlian  anotI»er,  it 
is  a  (•orj)se.  1  am  ashamed  to  own  it ;  but  it  is  a 
weakness  tiiat  lias  dung  to  me  from  n\y  youth,  and 
will,  I  fear,  never  be  eiaditated.  Soon  after  you  left 
me,  the  sick  lady's  ai-m  being  out  of  bed,  I  perceived 
blood  issuing  from  the  newly  made  orifice.  This 
caused  a  very  small  portion  of  alarm,  because  it  was 
not  the  first  time  my  skill  had  been  exercised  in  a 
similar  way.  Some  linen  was  indispensibly  necessa- 
ry ;  but  my  search  round  tiie  room  presented  nothing 
of  the  kind:  the  box,  however,  might  supply  me,  and 
hastily  opening  it,  you  may  judge  of  my  feelings,  for 
1  am  unable  to  describe  them,  when  unprepared — 
unsuspecting — the  lifeless  form  of  an  infant  met  my 
view  !  The  lid  fell  from  my  trembling  hand — I  start- 
ed back  with  a  loud  shriek,  and — 'if  fits  were  not  a 
species  of  disorder  1  have  constantly  defied — >no\v 
would  have  been  the  time  to  confess  their  influence. 
My  screams  alarmed  tiie  lady  ;  but  instantly  recover- 
ing my  self-command,  and  recollecting  Mr.  Shore's 
mention  of  a  baby,  the  truth  flashed  upon  my  mind, 
and  I  gave  a  turn  to  my  fright,  that  could  in  no  way 
interfere  with  her  amendment.  The  box,  however, 
I  determined  to  investigate  no  further  ;  and  taking  a 
cambric  handkerchief  from  my  neck,  had  stauncjied 
the  blood,  and  again  tied  up  the  arm,  when  the  sur- 
geon made  his  appearance.  Acquainting  me  with  the 
purport  of  his  visit,  I  preceded  him  into  the  room  and 
closed  tlie  curtains,  to  conceal  his  investigation  from 
the  mother ;  then  requesting  he  would  look  at  my 
patient,  to  see  if  1  had  operated  properly,  he  paid 
some  compliments  to  my  surgical  skill,  and  departed. 

Sullivan    expressed    his  sorrow  that  Mrs.  R 

bad  been  so  unnecessarily  alarmed,  and  I  took  blame 
to  myself  for  not  being  more  explicit  respecting  both 
the  mother  and  child;  but  the  hurry  I  was  in  to  fol- 
low my  friend  drove  away  all  minor  considerations, 
and  my  wife  was  left  to  experience  a  shock  which 

PART  II,  VOL.  II.  C 
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might  have  been  attended  with  serious  consequences 
to  a  feeble  mind,  or  one  less  endowed  with  self-pos- 
session. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shore  now  ai  rived,  and  the 
good  man  made  many  apnlo.uies  for  the  trouble  and 
ex|K)Sure  his  wife's  iiasty  temper  had  occasioned. 
The  woman  herself  was  fawning  and  scr>ile,  and  of- 
fered to  do  every  thing  in  her  power  to  accommodate 
the  poor  si(  k  lady,  who  she  might  have  known  was 
a  proper  person,  or  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  host  of  men, 
Wo«»ld  not  iiave  brought  her  to  an  honest  house.  To 
this  h\po(  ritical  speech  he  made  no  reply,  but  order- 
ing some  soup  from  a  neighbouring  shop,  we  follow- 
ed Ann  up  stairs,  and  n)und  the  invalid  much  r«co- 
vered  and  revived  by  the  nourishment  she  had  had 
the  precaution  to  bririg  with  her;  then  recommending 
the  interment  of  the  infant  as  soon  as  possible,  we 
took  leave. 

Coming  down  stairs,  the  parlour  door  being  open, 
I  heard  the  pious  Mrs.  Shore  chaunting  in  no  very 
dulcet  tones,  *♦  Daughurs  of  Sirm  rejoice  an<l  sing," 
at  the  same  time  ( onsoling  herself  with  the  contents 
of  a  pewter  noggin.  As  she  saw  me  pass,  she  re- 
quested to  know  how  the  poor  dear  lady  was?  ad- 
ding, •»  ah  IMr.  Romney  !  she  has  been  buffetted." 
nuK  h  !  The  tempter  bus  been  busy  with  her  I  doubt. 
Before  I  married  my  Jerry,  I  long  buffeted  the  at- 
tacks of  the  wicked  on«' ;  but  in  a  fatal  hour  he  pre- 
vailed, and  I  had  a  misfortune  of  this  kind  myself. 
Tl«anks  to  the  preaching,  h(»wever,  I  am  now,  through 
repentance  and  regeneration,  become  a  ?iet(;  creature, 
and  take  up  my  cross  daily,  *  Daughters  of  Sion  re- 
joice and  sing,  rejoice  and  sing.'  Would  \ou  take  a 
little  drop  of  Maidstone?"  offering  me  the  glass. 
<»  Sad  pain  in  my  stomach,  Mr.  Romney;  but  this, 
with  a  blessing,  always  relieves  me,  and  the  Lord 
knows  I  am  tliankful.  <  Daughters  of  Sion  nyoice 
and  sing,  rejoice  and  sing.'  "  Aft^  r  chaunting  this 
stave  she  took  another  glass,  and  I  perceived  had 
Blade  some  progress  towards  a  state  it  was  not  pro- 
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per  for  me  to  witness.  So  I  left  her  and  the  daiigh* 
ters  of  Sion  to  take  up  their  cross  together,  and  we  pro- 
ce(Ml<«d  to  Northumberland  Street,  where  I  only  re- 
mained to  take  a  liasty  snack,  havin.:;,  throut^li  the 
kindness  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  received  an  order  for 
the  House  of  Comm<>ns.  Mrs.  Clarke  was  this  day 
to  be  examined  on  the  Duke  of  York's  unfortunate 
business;  and  feeling,  in  comm  m  with  thousands  of 
my  fellow  sid)jects,  an  irrepressible  eagerness  to  see 
the  woman,  whose  eharacter  and  conduct  wrre  be- 
come themes  ui'  universal  discussion,  1  with  diliictdty 
squeezed  myself  into  a  situation  neither  commodious 
nor  commanding,  for  1  could  see  little,  and  hear  less. 

After  remaining  cooped  up  in  this  pla(  e  for  nearly 
four  hours,  1  was  meditating  a  retreat,  when,  stand- 
ing up(m  a  bench,  and  even  then  not  more  elevated 
tlian  those  wiio  sat.  I  espied  the  identical  little  man 
who  conducted  himself  so  strangely  that  morning  in 
Bow  Street.  H«'  held  a  book  and  a  pencil,  which 
confirmed  my  former  supposition.  A  reporter  for  a 
popular  morning  paper  occupied  the  geat  next  to  me, 
and  of  him  1  enquired  whether  my  conjecture  was 
tenable  ? 

♦*  If  he  be  a  reporter,"  he  replied,  «  it  is  for  an  in- 
fernal chronicle*  for  I  firmly  believe  him  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  mortal.  Go  where  [  will,  upon  bu- 
siness or  pleasure,  that  strange  looking  object  is  ever 
before  me.  In  the  courts  of  law — the  two  houses  of 
parliament — the  Park — the  theatres — and  yet  nobody 
appears  to  know  either  his  name  oi*  occupation,  at 
least  nobody  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  From  his 
size  and  deformity,  he  has  acquired  tlie  name  of  little 
Esop,  and  this  is  all  the  information  I  can  give  you." 

Inconsiderable  as  it  was,  it  still  further  roused  my 
curiosity,  and  on  Sullivan's  account  I  determined  to 
sit  him  out,  and  afterwards  trace  him  to  his  abode; 
when  turning  my  eyes  towards  the  station  he  occu- 
pied, I  found  it  vacant,  although  half  a  minute  had 
not  elapsed  since  I  beheld  him.  With  as  much  haste 
as  the  crowd  would  permit,  I  left  the  gallery,  intent 
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Oil  ])iii'fiiiing  him,  and  almost  certain  of  overtaking 
hinj  ere  lie  l«'ft  Westininstir  Hall ;  but  \slieri  I  arrived 
there  he  was  not  jo  be  found,  nor  had  a  gentleman  I 
q»  estioned.  seen  surh  a  person  pass.  As  !  stood  for 
a  moment  thtwing  the  cud  of  disappHintment,  I 
ihfuii^hi  there  was  a  j)ossibilitv  of  finding  liim  in  the 
House  of  Lords :  accordingly  1  walked  in,  and  tlierc 
sure  enough  my  Utile  g^-nileioan  was.  •'  If  thou  es- 
Ci-,;.;*si  me  now,"  thought  1,  *»  it  will  be  my  own 
fault." 

Tije  moment  I  entered  his  eye  wafi  upon  me,  and 
susj  eciing  Ir-p  oiight  recollect  niy  being  of  SullivaJi's 
party  in  the  moining,  1  ( oncealed  myself  as  mu(  h  as 
posssble  from  his  siglst.  1  remained  here  about  an 
Ijour.  keeping  him  constantly  in  view,  and  wiien  he 
departed,  followed  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  tlnrty 
yards.  At  the  bottom  of  Westminster  Hall  he  was 
accosted  by  two  well  dressed  men,  who  remaining  un- 
covered (luring  the  conversation,  I  conjectured  were 
servants  out  of  livery.  As  he  s])oke,  his  gestures 
were  uncommonly  animated,  and  passing  them  slow- 
ly, i  heard  him  say,  "send  the  carriage  home,  and 
be  widiin  call  for  the  next  hour." 

I  had  scarcely  got  outside  the  door,  when  he  pass- 
ed me,  and  h>oking  full  in  my  face,  I  fancied  tlieie 
was  a  sarcastic  smile  up(jn  his  countenance,  as  much 
as  to  say,  «•  you  may  follow,  but  1  shall  elude  your 
vigilance."  <«  Will  you  so?"  thought  I  in  reply; 
<*  and  if  you  do,  you  must  be  something  superhuman, 
or  set  me  down  for  a  driveller."  As  v\c  passed  along 
Parliament  Street  I  kept  at  a  considerable  distance, 
hut  turning  np  the  Strand,  1  found  I  must  either  fol- 
low prett^v  close,  oi'  amidst  the  concourse  of  pedes- 
trians, 1  shouhl  lose  him  to  a  certainty. 

It  did  not  appear  to  me  that  I  had  the  least  in- 
fluence upon  his  motions,  because  he  never  once 
looked  behind  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  he  had  had 
positive  intelligence  that  some  one  watched  bis  foot- 
steps, he  could  not  have  taken  greater  pains  to 
puzzle  his  pursuer.     After  a  circuitous  route,  we 
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found  ourselves  ai^ain  at  Charing  Cross,  when  turn- 
ing up  St.  Martin's  Lane,  we  at  ien.i^th  reached  Hol- 
born,  where  a  picture  shop  seemed  to  attract  liis  at- 
tention. Drawing  my  hat  over  my  tace,  and  like- 
wise covering  the  side  next  him  with  my  [)ocket  hand- 
kerchief, 1  also  drew  neai*;  hut  the  mysterious  little 
being  knew  me  and  my  intentions  better  than  I  was 
aware  of;  for  without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  win- 
dow, he  said,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  *<  do  you  observe 
those  luminous  orbs  that  gild  the  meridian  of  that 
moonlight  piece?" 

«*  [  do,"  1  replied,  for  there  were  no  gazers  but 
ourselves. 

<*  Those  celestial  bodies,"  he  continued,  "have 
their  regular  evolutions  and  revolutions,  and  were 
thev  to  conje  in  contact,  tiic  consequences  would  be 
fatal." 

«  Most  true,"  I  answered. 

<«  Terrestrial  bodies,"  pursued  he,  <*  have  likewise 
their  diurnal  and  nocturnal  motions :  for  instance,  I 
— mark  me — am  revolving  towards  the  place  of  my 
residence,  which  is  a  secret  that  cannot,  must  not  be 
discovered  ;  and  to  come  in  too  close  contact  with  me 
may  be  dangerous.  Go  home,  sir,  whilst  you  are 
well.  You  have  acted  many  paris^  but  do  not  act  the 
spy.  Tell  Sullivan  not  to  despair — I  am  at  hand  to 
save  him — but  Mary  cannot  remain — tiiey  must  be 
separated.  N'>w  go  about  your  oxvn  aflTairs,  nor 
seek  to  pry  into  mine,  for  you  might  as  well  attempt 
to  find  tlie  pinlosopher's  stone  as  my  residence," 

This  most  astonishing  and  incomprehensible  speecb, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  walked  awav,  threw  me 
into  great  perplexity,  and  I  stood  undetermined  how 
to  act.  If  I  pursued  him,  I  might  injure  Stdlivan's 
interest,  and  if  (  lost  this  opportunity  of  tracing  him, 
another  might  never  occur;  for  his  last  defiance  I 
looked  upon  as  mere  bravado — a  feint  to  divert  mo 
from  my  purpose.  It  had  a  contrary  effect;  it  whet- 
ted the  before  keen  edge  of  curiosity,  and  fearless  of 
consequences,  1  continued  my  pursuit ;  only  keeping 
C  2 
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at  as  great  a  distance  as  my  eye  could  be  trusted. 
As  he  turned  up  Hatton  Garden,  I  might  perhaps  be 
sixty  yards  in  the  rear,  when  my  attention  was  at- 
tra(  ted  by  the  cry  of  <«  Murder  !"  I  instantly  turned 
round,  and  perceived  a  man  upon  the  ground,  and 
another  standing  over  him  with  a  stout  cudg*  1,  as  if 
indeed  in  the  act  of  inflicting  a  death  blow.  As  they 
were  immediately  behind  me,  1  requested  to  know  the 
cause  of  this  affray. 

««  You  are  the  cause,"  replied  the  seeming  ruiSan^ 

<«  I  ! ! !" 

«  Yes : — to  draw  your  attention  from  the  gentle- 
man }ou  were  pursuing;  he  is  now  beyond  your 
reach,  so  ends  our  quarrel  and  your  curiosity." 

<<  1  before  thought  I  had  some  recollection  of  their 
persons,  and  this  speech  confirmed,  beyond  all  doubt, 
their  being  the  identical  men  whom  little  Esop  ad- 
dressed in  Westminster  Hall,  and  »»  Be  xvithin  call 
during  the  next  hour,'*^  was  now  accounted  for.  The 
fellow's  concluding  address  was,  however,  by  no 
means  correct  ;  my  curiosity,  far  from  being  at  an 
end,  was  increased  tenfold  by  the  veiy  means  he  had 
taken  to  suppress  it;  and  though  baulked  in  this  in- 
stance, 1  truste^i  to  some  future  ( ha'u'e  i'<)r  gratifying 
it,  when  I  should  be  guarded  against  the  like  de- 
ception. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

<^THE  BIRTHDAY." 


T.  DiBDIN. 


The  followini^  morning  we  went  to  relate  my  ad- 
venture to  Sullivan;  but  were  informed  he  was  ill  in 
in  bed,  and  the  sii  k  lady  gone. 

<«  Gone  !"  cried  Ann. 

"  Gone  !"  repeated  I,  in  astonishment,  «  has  he 
then  put  his  threats  into  execution  so  soon?" 

<<  He,  sir!"  echoed  the  slioeaiaker,  *•  the  stranger 
who  took  away  our  sick  lodger  was  a  lady."  On 
desiring  him  to  relate  the  whole  business,  he  thus 
proceeded.  **  WUen  Mr.  Sidlivan  awoke  this  morn- 
ing, he  complaitied  of  a  violent  head  ache,  and  no 
wonder,  poor  man!  for  he  has  slept  two  nights  in  his 
cliair.  Tliinking  a  walk  woidd  do  him  good,  he  went 
forth,  but  had  scarcely  left  tiie  house  when  a  carriage 
drove  up, -and  a  fine  portl>  lady,  and  handsome  too, 
although  providence  has  thought  fit  to  rob  her  of  one 
eye,  got  out  of  the  coac  h,  and  d<»sired  to  be  shewn  to 
the  sick  female  above  stairs.  Thinking  no  harm,  as 
how  should  I  ?  1  led  the  way,  when  the  moment  the 
poor  thing  saw  the  stranger,  she  screamed  and  fell 
back  in  her  <  liair.  I  would  have  assisted  her,  but 
was  ordered  to  retire,  and  mind  my  own  business. 
W«dl  sir;  i  had  scarcely  had  tsme  to  cut  out  one  pair 
of  upper-leathers,  ere  tliey  both  came  down  stairs, 
the  young  lady  in  great  trouble,  the  old  one  <  omfort- 
ing  and  supporting  her.  [  was  ihen  ordered  to  fetch 
the  box  containing  the  infant ;  and.  as  its  m<»ther 
made  no  objection,  I  obeye'l  ;  and  |)utriitg  it  inf  ^  the 
coach,  it  drove  off.    Well  sir  j  by  and  by,  in  cornea 
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Mr.  Sullivan,  but  when  1  mentioned  the  lady  with 
one  pye,  as  I  am  a  sinner,  1  thought  that  moment 
would  have  been  his  last.  David  never  looked  so 
ghastly  when  Nathan  said  *«  Thou  art  the  man."  At 
length,  without  speaking  a  word,  for  sorrow  had 
struck  him  dumb,  he  got  up  stairs  with  my  assist- 
ant e,  and  found  a  note  upon  the  table,  which  he  read, 
and  threw  himself  in  agony  upon  the  bed,  w  here  1  left 
him." 

Leaving  Ann  bclow^  I  ventured  up  stairs  to  con- 
dole with,  though  I  could  not  relieve  this  truly  unfor- 
tunate man.  Vigo  welcomed  me  with  joyous  gesticu- 
lations, but  his  almost  lifeless  master  could  only  hold 
out  his  hand,  and  feebly  exclaim,  "  Now,  my  gotjd 
friend,  all  is  over ! — The  fniishing  stroke  is  given! 
— And  I  shall  trespass  no  longer  on  your  ki»»dn»'ss 
than  to  close  my  eyes,  in  full  forgiveness  of  all  men, 
as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven." 

Thinking  to  rouse  him  from  the  despondency  which 
had  taken  such  deep  hold  of  him,  1  nlated  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  preceding  day,  not  r)miting  the  laugh- 
able comments  of  the  reporter,  and  my  own  observa- 
tions on  the  unaccountable  knowledge  little  Esop  pos- 
sessed of  me;  for  his  speech  plaiid)  indicated  that  lie 
was  acquainted  with  my  profession,  though  how  he 
acquired  that  knowledge  was  a  mystery  I  was  unable 
to  fathom. 

The  relation  had  the  desired  effect.  It  again  awa- 
kened that  curiosity  whicli  subsequent  events  had 
neatly  obliterated,  and  the  little  being  who  appeared 
so  conversant  in  his  concerns,  and  was  yet  himself  so 
decidedly  unknown,  served  to  detach  his  meditations 
from  self,  and  to  turn  his  thoughts  into  a  less  per- 
turbed channel.  Several  times  he  repeated,  **  She 
cannot  remain/  They  must  be  separated /  Tiiis  threat 
plainly  indicates  an  understanding  of  no  slight  kind, 
between  little  Ksop,  as  you  call  him,  and  the  person 
who  has  too  successfully  practised  upon  my  poor 
Marv." 

«  You  doubtless  know  the  iady>"  said  I. 
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ii  Oh  yes!  too  well,"  lie  replied,  with  much  feel- 
ing, **  she  is,  ill  part,  tlie  cause  of  all  my  sorrow. 
At  a  future  period  you  shall  hav«*  my  full  coiifidnue; 
at  present  1  am  unequal  to  the  task  of  recapitulating 
my  eventful  htory. 

Deteriniui  d  not  to  leave  him  a  prey  to  despair,  I 
infoiuied  him  Mrs.  R was  below  ;  when  start- 
ing up  and  adjustin.q  his  dress,  Ann's  cheerful  spirits 
and  untieviatinsz;  jijood  hu  (.our,  s^ave  a  turn  to  his 
thou,a;hts  hii^hly  desirable  at  tlie  present  moment; 
and  knowing  experimentally,  tiiat  however  abstcmU 
ous  m  general,  he  had  no  objection  oc(  asionally  to 
indulge  \\\  a  regale,  1  went  out,  and  ordered  what  I 
conceived  would  do  him  good.  Tliis  necessary  re- 
freshment proved  salutary,  and  we  were  deliberating 
on  who  and  what  little  Esop  could  be,  when  Mr.  Shore 
tapped  at  the  door. 

Tlic  timid  hare  may,  by  kind  treatment,  be  ren- 
dered tame  as  any  domestic  animal;  but  in  a  natural 
state,  her  enemies  are  so  ])owerful  and  numerous, 
that  all  confidence  is  lost  in  fear,  and  the  least  noise 
gives  apprehension  of  approaching  danger.  So  it 
was  with  poor  Sidlivan.  The  tap  at  the  door,  gentle 
though  it  was,  threw  him  into  trembling  agitation, 
and  when  the  honest  shoemaker  said,  «<  A  person 
wants  to  speak  with  you,"  it  was  as  much  as  his 
faltering  tongue  could  accomplish  to  say, — <*  I'll 
come." 

During  his  absence,  I  observed  the  note  left  by  the 
old  lady,  on  the  bed  ;  and,  I  confess,  never  in  my 
life  had  I  a  stronger  desire  to  do  a  wrong  thing. 
*«  That  letter,"  said  I  to  Ann,  "  would  throw  some 
light  upon  this  mysterious  business;  and  yet  to  make 
myself  master  of  its  contents  without  Sullivan's  know- 
ledge, would  be  an  action  I  can  never  justify,  even  to 
myself." 

<*  It  is  a  very  neat  hand,"  said  my  wife,  taking  up 
the  paper,  and  examining  the  direction ;  **  As  you  say, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  open  it,  if  we  had  no  motive 
more  amiable  than  curiosity." 
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«T  am  afraid,  Ann,  we  have  none  so  powerful.** 

*•  Surt'lv  a  wish  to  serve  Mr.  Sullivan " 

<*  riiis  is  a  species  of  supliistry,  by  which  we  may 
gl'»ss  over  an  improper  action,  but  it  will  not  stand 
th«'  test  of  nice  examination.  If  the  contents  of  that 
paper  are  of  a  nature  to  be  divul-eu,  we  shall  be  en- 
trusted with  them;  if  tlie  contrary,  1  hope  you  are 
not  so  mere  a  woman  as  to  gratify  curiosity  at  the 
expense  of  propriety." 

Ann  during  this  siiort  dialogue  had  been  intently 
gazing  on  the  letter,  as  tiiough  her  eye  would  have 
penetrated  the  folds,  and  tni-ning  it  hastily  t«>  look  at 
the  seal,  a  piece  of  thin  paper,  whiih  appeared  to 
have  been  merely  slipped  in,  fell  upon  her  lap,  and 
disclosed  a  bank  note  for  ten  pounds.  «»  \ou  seem 
determined  to  penetrate  the  poor  man's  secret," 
said  I. 

<*  [  hope  the  rest  of  the  contents  are  as  pleasing  as 
what  1  have  unintentionally  discovered,*'  i-eplied  she, 
smiling,  as  she  returned  the  note  to  its  hiding-place, 
and  deposited  both  on  the  bed. 

Sullivan  now  entered  with  an  open  letter  in  his 
hand,  which  he  informed  us  came  from  a  bookseller 
in  Paternoster-row,  with  an  offer  of  twenty  pounds 
for  his  Moral  Essays,  ««  which  1  have  accepted,"  he 
continued,  "for  this  cogent  reason,  1  am  reduced  to 
my  last  shilling." 

Ann  looked  at  me.  Such  an  assertion,  after  what 
we  had  seen,  savoured  of  duplicity,  or  rather,  down- 
right falsehood.  <*  Was  your  purse  indeed  so  low  ?'* 
said  my  wife. 

<*  Yes,"  replied  he,  «<  and  how  to  replenish  it,  ex- 
cept by  the  sale  of  my  manuscript,  I  know  not." 
Then  happening  to  observe  the  letter,  he  put  it  with 
a  sigh,  into  his  pocket-book. 

Before  we  left  him,  I  obtained  a  promise  that  he 
would  dine  with  us  every  day,  during  our  short  stay 
in  town,  and  at  three  o'clock  Sullivan  and  Vigo  made 
their  appearance.  He  had  called  in  Paternoster-row, 
and  received  the  price  of  his  labours,  which  laying  on 
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the  table,  he  exclaimed,  «  Oh  !  thou  powerful  evil, 
how  many  wretched  human  beiiii^s  for  love  of  thee 
risk  life  and  soul !  Beauty  bends  at  thy  touch,  princes 
bow  at  thine  altar,  and  niinisttrs,  sj)iritual  and  tem- 
poral, adore  thee  as  their  god  !"  Having  thus  mora- 
lised, he  placed  the  twenty  pounds  in  his  pocket-book; 
and,  after  dinner,  being  the  king's  birth-day,  we 
sauntered  towards  the  Palace,  to  view  the  fasliionables 
on  their  wa}  to  Court. 

Tliis  was  a  scene  quite  new  both  to  Sullivan  and 
me,  and  a  mcist  absurd  piece  of  niummery  he  pro- 
nounced it.  ♦*  If  such  lavish  expenditure,"  he  ob- 
served, "was  productive  <»f  general  good,  it  might 
be  pardoned — nay  applauded,  but  it  is  not.  Some 
few  individuals  profit  by  such  folly,  <  ertainly  ;  but 
they  are  in  general,  I  b»'lieve,  people  who  could  gain 
an  ample  subsistence  if  court  days  were  abolishe«l.  If 
the  immense  sums  thrown  away  upon  those  gew-gaw 
dresses  were  c(dlected,  what  a  number  of  wreti  lied, 
star\ing,  houseless  objects  ntight  be  fed  and  clothed,'* 

«»  But,  my  gotid  trieml,"  I  replied,  <*  until  you  can 
make  it  appear  tiiat  the  money  would  be  .e:iv«'n  to  the 
poor,  if  not  employed  in  a  way  you  so  highly  disap- 
prove, I  think  your  arguments  against  stub  expendi- 
ture untriiable.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the 
great  folks  would  give  away  erne  half-penny  more,  if 
bin  h  days  were  blotted  from  the  calendar  ;  and  many, 
very  many  females,  must  be  engaged  on  those  sup«rb 
trimmings,  who  would  otherwise  be  reduj  ed,  pr*>ba- 
bly,  to  earti  their  living  in  a  way  less  reputable.  For 
my  own  part,  I  would  not  have  the  other  sex  robbed 
of  one  atom  of  employment;  they  are  too  murh  iip- 
pressed  already  by  the  entrenchments  of  men;  who, 
instead  <  i'  fighting  the  battles  of  tlieir  country,  or  for- 
warding the  Interests  of  agriculture,  are  recommend- 
ing— oil  shame ! — la<  es  and  ribands,  and  thereby 
throw  iuii:  poor  girls  out  of  a  situati-n,  nature  intend- 
ed theij  alone  should  fill." 

A  string  of  carriages  lined  Pall  Mall,  and  St. 
James's-street,  and  having  promenaded  the  whole 
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lengih,  we  were  facing  about,  when,  witbin  a  few 
yards  of  the  place  we  occiipied,  in  a  handsome  cha- 
riot, well  attended,  we  betield,  superbly  dressed,  the 
individual  piece  of  defornuiy  we  were  anxious  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of,  <*  He  is  there!"  said  I,  pointing 
him  out  to  Sullivan.  *»  You  are  right,"  re[)lied  he, 
<<  now  is  the  time  to  question  him.''  »<  Not  exactly," 
said  I,  stopping  him,  »»  it  would  be  the  height  of  in- 
decorum to  intrude  at  such  a  moment." 

Looking  again  touards  the  carriage,  I  perceived 
that  little  JEnop  noticed  us ;  and  not  wishing  it  to  ap- 
pear that  we  were  interested  by  him  individually,  I 
drew  Sullivan  awav,  and  cautioned  him  to  be  on  his 
guard,  and  note  the  ( hariot  and  servants,  tiiat  we 
mi.i;iit  be  prepared  for  a  p.n-suit,  wlien  the  owner  re- 
turned froui  paving  his  respects  to  royalty. 

The  c«)ach  was  the  last  of  a  long  string,  and  for 
the  present  stationary ;  so  getting  close  behind  it,  I 
asked  one  of  the  footmen,  in  a  careless  manner,  if 
that  was  not  Mr.  Perci\ai's  carriage? 

«»  No,"  replied  he  :  *«  Rather  blunt,"  tliought  I, 
but  no  way  discouraged,  I  continued,  *<  pray  who 
does  it  iielong  to  ?" 

<*  My  m-ister,"  again  replied  the  man  laconically. 
«  And  who  is   your   master?"  said  I,  still  jjcrsc- 
vering. 

"  Tiiat's  more  than  we  tell  to  every  inquisitive 
bodv."  answered  the  impudent  vai'let. 

1  lie  cavalcade  at  this  moment  moved  on,  when  I 
propost  d  to  have  a  hat  knt  >  < oai  h  in  vvaiting,  and 
the  moment  the  lirtie  man  left  tiie  palace,  to  follow 
his  carriage,  and  stop  whenever  and  wherever  it  did, 
Af  er  waiting  a  considei-able  lime,  the  chariot,  which 
we  never  both  lost  sight  of,  drew  up,  and  having,  as 
we  supposed,  received  its-owner,  set  off  at  a  good 
round  pace;  our's  did  the  same,  and  the  coachman 
so  well  obeyed  my  orders,  tiiat  we  were  within  a 
dozen  paces,  w  hen  the  object  of  our  pursuit  stopped 
at  the  llumni'ims,  in  Covent  Garden.  «*  Now,  friend 
Sullivan,"  said  J,  «  we  shall  be  a  match  for  this 
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mysterious  being.'^  We  tlien  jumped  out,  and  were 
proceeding  to  the  place  of  observation,  when  the 
coachman  reminded  us  of  the  fare.  I  desired  my 
companion  to  keep  a  good  look  out  whilst  I  dischar- 
ged the  man,  whicii  having  done,  as  quickly  as  |)os- 
sible,  I  iiurried  to  the  door  of  the  Hummums,  in  full 
certainty  of  having  housed  little  Esop. 

The  carriage  had  driven  off,  and  not  seeing  Sul- 
livan, 1  asked  the  waiter  if  he  liad  seen  a  geniicman 
in  black  ? 

**  Do  you  mean  a  quizzical  person,  sir,  in  a  black 
vig?" 

«  The  same  ?" 

«  He  is  just  gone  into  that  room,  to  speak  witii  the 
genthMoan  who  came  from  St.  James's." 

«*  S'>,"  thinks  I,  «•  this  sim(dp  man's  incautious 
conthn.t  will  invfdve  him  in  sooKthing  unpleasant; 
for  the  litiie  gentleniH^Has  not  likely  to  •■xplain  v\hat 
he  has  doci«iedly  said  sijould  remain  a  secret."  I 
was,  however,  njisTaken,  f<»r  piesenily  Sullivan  ap- 
peared in  high  glee  at  the  reception  he  had  met  with. 

*»  But,  !ny  dear  friend,"  added  he,  •<  we  are  upon 
a  wrong  scent  after  all." 

•*Wro(ig!"  repealed  i;  <«  what  mean  you?  I'll 
swear  to  the  carriage." 

♦*  Oh,  yes!  we  are  right  enongli  about  the  car- 
riage," replied  he;  *«  Init  the  gentleman  who  occu- 
pied it  is  a  fine,  tall,  hands  .me  man,  as  you  will  see 
in  five  tiKMJSand.  When  I  discovered  my  error,  I  f^  It 
myself  very  avkwardly  situated,  as  you  may  s»ip- 
pose  ;  but  seeing  my  embaerassatent,  he  en(  ouraged 
me,  and  said,  «  pertiap*,  sir,  you  have  mistaken  the 
apartm»*nt.'  »  1  believe  I  have,'  replied  I;  <  my  lui- 
siness  was  with  the  gentleman  who  came  from  St. 
James's  in  a  yellow  chariot  with  two  footmen.' 
«  Then  you  ate  right,'  observed  he  ;  *  1  am  the  per- 
son.' <  Impossible!'  said  1.  <  The  gentleman  I  ex- 
pected to  meet  was  low  in  stature,  and  rather  dcform- 

PART  II.  vol..  II.  D 
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ed  in  person.*  ^  Oh  !'  replied  he,  smiling,  <  I  led 
his  Lonisliip  at  court.'  *  Will  you  favour  me,'  said 
I  eagerly,  *  with  his  title?'  He  was  going  to  give 
me  every  satisfaction,  at  least  1  suppose  so,  wiien  the 
waiter  came  to  say  <  the  company  were  waiting  for 
Iiim  ahove  stairs;'  upon  which  he  put  his  card  into 
my  hand,  apologised  for  leaving  me  so  abruptly,  but 
if  I  would  fav«>ur  him  with  a  call  at  twelve,  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  he  would  give  me  every  informa- 
tion in  his  power.  So  surely,"  added  he,  **I  have  got 
into  a  track  at  last  that  will  elucidate  the  whole  of 
this  mystery." 

During  my  absence  Mr.  Degville  had  kindly  sent 
orders  for  tiie  Opera  for  the  succeeding  evening: 
and  as  Sullivan  had  never  witnessed  an  amusement 
of  tlje  kind,  Ann,  <«  nothing  lf»tl»,"  for  it  was  a  spe- 
cies of  amusement  she  was  unfashionable  enough  to 
decry,  agreed  to  remain  at  home.  At  the  appoint- 
ed time  we  proceeded  to  the  Flay  market,  and  as  1  led 
the  way  up  the  gallery  stairs,  I  heard  a  female  voice, 
neither  soft  nor  sonorous,  beg  leave  to  use  Sullivan's 
arm  to  assist  lier  ascent. 

To  this  request,  with  unsuspecting  simplicity,  he 
replied,  <»  Certainly,  madam,"  thougl^a  very  slight 
kn(jwledge  of  the  world  would  have  sufilced  to  guard 
him  against  the  advances  of  a  woman,  wh<jse  appear- 
ance too  plainly  spoke  her  character:  but  Sullivan's 
heart  guided  all  his  actions,  and  that  was  too  gener- 
ous to  admit  suspicicm.  I  had  taken  my  station  at  a 
distance  from  the  rest  of  the  compatsy,  that  1  might 
not  be  annoyed,  as  heretofore,  by  those  who  came 
rather  to  hear  themselves  than  the  mtisic,  wheti  my 
friend  and  his  highly  rouged,  flauntingly-dressed  com- 
panion made  their  appearance  arm  in  arm.  Sulli- 
van, supposing  he  had  done  his  duty  to  the  utmost 
extent  that  could  be  required,  would  now  have  relin- 
quished his  fair  one;  but  she  kept  her  hold  until  he 
took  his  station  next  to  me,  and  then  seated  herself 
by  his  side  with  the  familiarity  of  an  old  acquaint- 
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ance.  I  felt  much  iiiclinod  to  inform  him  how  mat- 
ters really  stood,  and  of  this  she  seemed  aware,  foi' 
whenever  I  attempted  to  address  him  in  a  hjw  voice, 
she  leaned  over,  and  not  oiiiy  caught  my  woi'ds,  but 
joined  in  the  conversation. 

The  splendour  of  the  place  had  a  visible  effect  upon 
Sullivan,  and  to  the  music  he  seemed  inclined  to  pay 
attention;  but  his  neighbour's  toni^ue  never  ceased, 
and  an  idea  of  her  derangement  took  firm  possession 
of  his  mind.  To  no  other  causo,  lie  afterwards  told 
me,  could  he  attribute  the  boldness  of  her  manner, 
and  the  uncommon,  though  incoherent,  volubility  of 
her  speech.  At  length,  finding  s!»e  would  talk,  and 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  listen  to  any  thing  else, 
he  said,  <<  I  fancy  you  are  not  partial  to  the  opera, 
madam?" 

"  Oh  no !"  she  replied,  «  I  don't  like  these  here 
squalling  kiddies  at  all ;  but  only  wait,  my  fine  fel- 
low, till  the  capering  calls  come  on,  and  then  I  shall 
be  as  mute  as  a  mouse  in  a  rheese.  Des  Bayes  and 
Vestris  are  the  lads  for  my  money."  Sidli^n  stared. 
«  I  say,  queer  one,"  she  continued,  <»  where  in  the 
name  of  fun  did  you  pick  up  that  caxon?  Such  aja- 
%eyf  I  am  sure,  has  not  been  made  since  Daddtj  J\*oah 
sailed  about  in  the  ark."  My  friend  looked  at  me, 
and  shook  his  head ;  but  without  noticing  him,  ♦*  come, 
parson,^^  said  she,  "  we  are  only  losing  time  here  : 
let's  mizzle,*' 

^i  Madam  !" 

«*  I  say — let's  sherry  off  to  my  ken,  take  a  squeeze 
of  blue  ruin)  a  bit  of  chilly f  and  then  turn  in  to  Inin- 
her^^ 

<•'  Madam,  replied  Sullivan,  «  I  am  both  sors'j  an(' 
ashamed  to  confess  my  ignorance;  but  your  language 
is  so  much  above  my  comprehension " 

"  Eh  !  what !"  she  exclaimed,  *«  en't  you  up  to 
slang  !  Why,  what  a  queer  son  of  a  b —  of  a  parson 

*  A  glass  of  gin,  cold  meat,  and  a  bed- 
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you  must  be."  These  few  words  were  perfectly  in- 
telligible, but  not  therefore  more  pleasing:  on  the 
Contrary,  had  a  nine  pounder  been  discharged  close 
to  his  ear,  it  could  nut  have  conveyed  more  astonish- 
ment. 

His  countenance  exliibited  a  mixture  of  Iiorror, 
surprise  and  shame,  almost  ludi(  rous.  He  looked 
around  to  observe  if  any  one  besides  ourstlvts  had 
overheard  this  elegant  iffusion  ;  but  fortunatt^ly  we 
were  either  too  remote,  ft>r  the  gallery  was  very  thin- 
ly attended,  or  the  rom])any  v\ho  sat  forward  too 
much  engaged  witii  the  performance  t«>  attend  to  us. 
Thii»king  tlie  farce  had  been  caiiied  on  long  enough, 
I  took  Sullivan  by  the  arm,  and,  unheeding  the  wo- 
man's vulgar  vo(  iferation,  got  him  away.  As  we  de- 
S(  ended  the  stairs  I  explained  the  real  situation  of  the 
female,  adding,  **  My  dear  fri<'nd,  you  know  too  little 
of  tlie  \Norld  to  steer  your  course  through  this  decep- 
tive tow  n  without  a  pilot.  These  ut»fortunate  women, 
with  which  the  streets  swarm,  support  themselves  by 
pi'ostitutiriti,  and  are  continually  on  the  watch  for 
ciiaracters  like  you.  If  I  ma}  judge  from  her  lan- 
guage, your  friend  is  one  of  the  most  depraved  of  her 
fraternity " 

<»  My  frier>d  ?"  interrupted  he,  clasping  his  hands, 
<«  heaven  forbid  I  should  ever  claim  friendship  with 
harlots  !  Good  night,"  he  added  with  a  sigh,  "  i'U 
enter  that  plare  no  more." 

<»  The  il — 1  you  won't!"  bawled  out  his  female 
plague,  <<  and  who's  to  pay  me  for  lost  time?  If  I 
can  get  nothing  else,  I'll  have  your  jascy.^'  With 
this  she  made  a  snatch  at  his  wig,  which  I  defended, 
and  in  the  sculHe  Sullivan  ran  off. 

The  woman,  disappointed  in  her  reverend  cuUt  as 
she  called  him,  vented  her  spleen  at  me;  at  which  I 
laughed,  and  left  her  to  amuse  the  bystanders,  a  few 
of  whom  had  by  this  time  assembled,  with  her  own 
account  of  a  being  who,  in  this  enlightened  age,  was 
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ignorant  of  slangf  anil  wore  a  caxoii  made  before  t!ic 
flood. 

It  was  four  o'clock  ere  wc  saw  him  the  next  day, 
and  then  a  visible  dejection  overspread  his  counte- 
nance. When  we  enquired  the  cause,  he  answered 
with  a  sij^h,  you  shall  know  all.  At  the  appointed 
hour  I  called  at  the  g<^ntleman's  house,  when  a  ser- 
vant in  asuj)erb  livery,  without  (hMnandiiij^  my  name, 
ushered  me  with  much  politeness  into  a  parlour, 
where  for  a  few  minutes  I  was  left  to  exercise  my 
judgment  upon  so  strange  an  event.  It  seems  then, 
thought  I,  my  visit  was  expected — my  person  known 
— and  perhaps  my  business  too.  I  was  awakened 
fi'om  these  reflections  by  the  df)or  ol"  an  inner  room 
opening:  but  instead  of  the  person  1  expected,  the 
individual  lady,  wiiom  you  heard  described  at  my 
lodgings,  entered,  and  witli  a  violence  of  temper  inhe- 
rent in  her  nature,  thus  addressed  me  : — «  Oh  thou 
vile  apostate  !  thou  imp  of  Satan  !  thou  hast  alienated 
the  mind  of  my  once  virtuous  child;  but  let  me  ad- 
vise the^\  if  thou  hast  any  regard  for  thine  own  peace 
and  welfare — if  tiiou  vainest  tjjy  life,  desist  from  fur- 
ther persecution;  for  Mary  ne\er  siiall  be  restored 
to  thee  until  tiiou  rciurnest  to  the  bosom  of  that 
church  where  thf)n  wert  chi-istened,  and  in  the  faith 
of  wiiich  (hy  parents  lived  and  died^  devout  and  pious 
members,' 

*<  She  here  stopped  lo   breathe,  wlien  seizing  IhQ 
oj)portu!iity,  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees,  <  Oh,  ma- 
dam !*  said  f,  i  recal  your  cruel  i-esolution  !  restore 
me  to  Mary,  or  take  my  life  !  Our  alTections  are  mu 
tual — no  power  on  earth  can  part  us  !' 

«  <  Yes,'  replied  she,  «  1  botli  can  and  Yn7/part  yow. 
Time,  and  a  life  of  devout  seclusion  will  work  on  the 
sensitive  mind  of  my  cliild,  to  the  exclusion  of  your 
unworthy  self,  and  every  thought  that  militates 
against  her  everlasting  happiness.  When  you,  Sul- 
livan, abjure  those  accursed  heretical  opinions,  that 
must  eventually  plunge  your  soul  into  endless  misery 
D  ^ 
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— when  you  a,2;ain  embrace  the  relij^ion  of  your  an- 
cestors— I  will  a(  knowledi^e  you  for  my  son  :  until 
then  you  never  aji^ain  behold  lier-.' 

«  1  was  preparinj^  to  n^jily,  wlu-n  placing  a  letter 
in  my  hand,  siie  continued,  *  ,2;o — retire  to  your  dwell- 
ins,' — read  this — -and  make  no  farther  attem[)t  to  dis- 
cover those  who  are  able  to  frustrate  all  your  vain 
desi,^ns.  So  saying,  she  h^ft  me,  and  the  same  ser- 
vant re-appeared,  and  bowed,  as  much  as  to  say  de- 
part. *  Ct»uld  I  not  see  the  genth  man  with  whom  I 
made  the  appointmeni  ?'  said  I.  Anotlier  bow,  and 
a  sec(jnd  motion  to  the  door,  was  all  the  answer.  So 
I  took  the  hint  with  a  siijh,  and  here  I  am,  my 
friends,  more  miserable  than  ever.'* 

He  broke  the  seal  of  iiis  letter,  which  contained  a 
bank  note,  and  read  as  f<illows  : — •<  out  of  respe(  t  to 
your  family,  I  cannot  know  you  to  be  in  want  with- 
out relieving  it.  Leave  my  daughter  unm(jlested,  and 
I  will  be  your  friend  for  ever — pursue  her  and  dread 
the  coiiseqiienc<^s," 

««  You  see  now,  my  friends,"  said  Sullivan,  as  he 
folded  up  his  letter,  **  a  sufficient  apolo.to,  I  hope,  for 
the  nivsteiy  that  Irangs  over  my  concerns,  and  which, 
even  to  you,  I  cannot  at  present  throw  off*.  I  trust  a 
time  will  come,  when  i  shall  have  it  in  my  power  to 
relate  my  sh  >rt,  but  eventful  history.'" 

a  T(»  say  the  truth,"  replied  Ann,  «  my  curiosity 
has  many  times  required  a  curb  to  keep  it  within  de- 
cet4t  bounils.  Suelj  an  air  of  romance  seems  to  run 
through  what  we  do  know,  tliat  I  am  sometimes  led 
to  fear  you  are  imposed  upon  by  designing  people,  who 
knowing  your  oi)en,  unsuspicious  nature,  practise 
upon  it,  for  purposes  cither  of  mischief,  or  dow  nright 
wickedness." 

a  It's  rather  an  expensive  deception,"  said  I.  <<  I 
would  a  few  of  my  friends  vvoidd  undertake  to  de- 
ceive me  now  and  then  with  a  twenty  pound  note." 

<«This,  and  one  I  received  bef-rc  from  the  same 
hand,  must  both  be  returned/'  replied  Sullivan,  "I 
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scorn  to  receive  favours  from  an  enemy.     Money, 
alas!  will  n-it  purrhase  happiness." 

«»  No  !"  replied  Ann  ;  «♦  but  in  the  present  state  of 
society  it  is  imj)ossible  to  be  happj  without  it." 

Sullivan  now  piM)tlu(:ed  all  his  wcjridly  wealth,  and 
folding  up  the  presents  of  his  wife's  mother  in  a 
blank  cov«*r,  sealed  and  directed  them.  The  twenty 
pound  note  received  from  the  bookselh-r  he  offered  to 
my  wife,  and  begsjed  she  vvould  heroine  his  banker. 

<«  With  pleasure,"  said  Ann,  "  provided  1  may  ex- 
pend about  tv\elvp  pounds  in  necessary  articles  of 
wearing  apparel."  Sullivan,  glancing  at  his  figure 
i!i  the  glass,  replied  with  a  sigh,  «»  as  you  please. 
Sables  would  be  well,  but  I  have  that  within  which 
passeth  shew,  clothes  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits 
of  wo." 

A  tailor  was  sent  for,  and  a  handsome  suit  of  black 
ordered;  soon  after  whirh  he  left  us  with  a  heavy 
heart,  and  1  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in 
writing  to  my  friend  Egerton,  who  had  that  day  in- 
formed me  b}  letter,  **  that  he  had  opened  a  new  pa- 
tent theatre,  and  had  made  capital  improvements ,  by 
wliii  h  the  profession  would  be  much  benefited." 

As  we  were  seated  at  breakfast,  Sullivan  made  his 
appearance,  and  being  much  earlier  than  usual,  I  en- 
quired the  reason;  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
friend,"  said  he,  «*  I  passed  a  sleepless  night.  1  am 
by  no  means  superstitious,  but  w  henever  1  attempted 
to  doze,  or  dose  my  eyes,  such  strange  visions  dart- 
ed across  my  brain,  that  I  was  led  to  conceive  mjself 
in  a  state  of  mental  derangement.  Mary— ^my  f  tther 
— the  child — appeared  to  stand  before  me.  This,  I 
am  well  convinc  ed,  arose  from  the  impression  made 
upon  my  mind  during  the  preceding  day  ;  but  1  am 
weak  enough  to  confess,  that  if  you  leave  town,  and 
I  am  thereby  destitute  of  comnjunication,  I  know  not 
wiiat  will  become  of  me.  You  were  speaking  yester- 
day of  joining  your  friend  Egerton;  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  postpone  your  journey  for  a  short  time  ?" 
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I  had  not  sent  off  my  letter. — Ann  smiled,  and  said, 
^<  Shall  we  ?"  "  With  all  my  heart,''  said  I,  a»i<j  in 
a  postcript,  I  stated  the  circumstance,  which  would 
detain  me  a  week  or  two  longer. 

"There  is  another  matter,"  said  Sullivan,  <«on 
which  I  would  consult  you.  My  lodgings  are  become 
disagreeable  on  more  accounts  than  one;  and  if  I 
could  procure  an  apartment  somewhere  contiguous — " 
^<  One  of  Mrs.  Wakefield's  lodgers  is  leaving  town 
this  \ery  day,"  interrupted  Ann,  ««  and  I  dare  say 
you  may  be  accommodated  in  this  house." 

Every  thing  was  settled  to  our  wish — Sullivan  and 
Vigo  were  domesticated  in  Northumberland  Street — 
and  his  appearance  underwent  a  change  I  could  not 
have  conceived  possible  without  ocular  demonstra- 
tion. To  a  modern  suit,  was  added  every  appendage 
that  could  make  him  appear  respectable.  Respecta- 
ble, did  1  say  ?  he  looked  gentlemanly« — nay,  hand- 
some !  In  fact,  he  was  so  altered,  that  Ann  knew  him 
not  at  tiie  first  glance,  but  bowed  with  the  formality- 
of  a  strarjger. 

During  our  residence  in  Northumberland  Street, 
my  wife  had  made  a  daily  rule  of  bestowing  a  half- 
penny upon  a  poor  paralysed  match  man.  One  day, 
when  report  had  killed  Sir  Francis  Burdett  in  a  duel, 
she  heard  his  voice,  and  as  usual,  attended  the  door, 
<«  Aii  madam  !"  said  the  veteran  dealer,  «  they  have 
killed  the  best  man  in  the  kingdom,  after  all."  "No, 
honest  friend,"  replied  my  wife,  «  Sir  Francis  lives." 
♦«  Thank  God  !"  ejaculated  the  poor  old  cripple." 
•<  Amen,"  responded  my  wife,  and  from  that  day  her 
donation  was  increased  to  a  penny.  I  mention  this 
circumstance  to  shew  the  sincerity  of  the  pauper. 
For  v^ithout  knowing  or  seeming  to  care  whether  his 
declaration  would  be  well  received  or  otherwise,  he 
vented  tlie  honest  effusions  of  his  heart,  and  echoed 
the  sentiments  of  thonsan<ls  in  this  vast  metropolis. 

At  this  p'  riod  1  was  strongly  recommended  to  take 
a  trip  to  Brighton,  and  1  the  more  readily  attended 
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to  it,  from  the  daily  decreasing  state  of  my  purse. 
At  first  Sullivan  strongly  objerte<l  to  this,  fr.)ni  iiis 
inability  to  join  the  party,  but  understanding  a  fort- 
nigl»t  would  include  the  whole  of  our  absence,  and  ex- 
perienring  abundant  comfort  in  his  new  Iodising,  we 
took  a  temporary  leave,  with  the  promise  of  writing 
as  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  place  of  our  destination. 
Behold  us  now,  settled  at  a  respectable  lodgiiig  at 
Brighton,  where  the  coach  from  Charing  Cross  set 
us  down,  at  four  o'clock. 

My  first  care  was  to  engage  the  assembly  room, 
and  call  ujion  the  printer,  'riiese  important  (oncerns 
settled  to  iny  satista(  tion,  I  was  leaving  the  sitop  of 
the  latter,  vvlirn  who  sliould  I  stumble  upim  but  my 
old  friend  Bew,  with  whom  I  had  been  a  brotlier  ac- 
tor in  Scotland,  but  who  now,  I  understood,  was  set- 
tled in  this  fashionable  and  popular  place  as  a  Dentist 
of  high  celebrity. 

When  you  take  an  old  acquaintance  by  surprise, 
^tis  ten  to  one,  but  he  discovers  his  real  feelings.  If 
this  be  allowed,  the  worthy  operator's  were  much  in 
our  favour;  for  a  cordial  squeeze  and  the  most  par- 
ticular enquiries,  were  followed  by  an  invitation  to 
his  house.  Mrs.  Bew  was  no  less  friendly,  and  the 
happiest  hours  we  passed  in  Brighton  were  spent  in 
their  society.  Old  managers — old  times — old  fi'iends 
were  canvassed — every  thitig  was  produced  that  could 
add  to  our  comfort  or  hilarity — and  at  a  late  hour  we 
took  possession  of  our  new  apartments. 

Our  sitting  room  was  on  tlie  first  floor,  and  com- 
manded a  fine  view  of  the  ocean — or  rather  I  should 
say  overlooked  it,  for  we  were  witliin  a  dozen  yards 
at  high  water.  The  house  was  large  and  commodi- 
ous, and  our  breakfast  the  first  morning,  rendered 
more  than  ordinarily  pleasant  by  a  French  air,  sung 
in  very  good  style  in  an  adjoining  room.  It  was 
scarcely  finished,  when  a  female  servant,  who  was 
the  commr)n  attendant,  entered  this  apartment,  and 
we  could  plainly  hear,  through  a  thin  partition,  the 
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foUovvin,^  short  dialogue.  «  We  have  got  fresh  com- 
pany in  the  house  sir." 

<*  Inteed!  \y  you  no  tell  me  dis  before?  I  am  ver 
much  ashaiue  to  have  disturb  a  dere  breakfast  vid 
my  silly  song.     Are  dey  laty,  or  gentilhomme?" 

<«  A  gentleman  and  his  wife  sir." 

<«  Vill  you  make  a  my  compliment  to  dem,  and  say 
I  am  ver  much  covered  vid  blush  at  my  vant  of  poU- 
tesse." 

The  girl  immediately  came  and  delivered  the  mes- 
sage as  well  as  she  was  able.  She  likewise  inform- 
ed us  in  a  low  voice,  that  our  fellow  lodger  was  a  por- 
trait painter,  and  added  she  *«  he  is  the  merriest  man 
in  the  world,  for  he  jokes  and  sirjgs  all  the  day  long." 

This  we  fourid  to  be  fact  when  we  became  inti- 
mate, which  was  the  same  moment  we  met.  For  T, 
happening  to  have  as  little  mauvaise  honte  as  the 
Frenchman,  we  set  petrifying  form  and  unsocial  eti- 
quette at  a  distance,  and  were  as  familiar  the  first 
hour,  as  though  we  had  known  each  other  from  our 
cradles. 

He  had  a  prodigious  fund  of  anecdote,  and  repeat- 
ed them  with  such  vivacity  and  good  humour,  that  his 
company  was  a  never  failing  source  of  pleasantry. 

I  believe  it  is  generally  understood,  that  our  neigh- 
bours on  the  cjmtinent  owe  their  sprightliness  and 
want  of  reflection,  as  much  to  their  mode  of  living, 
as  to  the  salubrious  temperature  of  their  climate. 

Ennui,  and  what  we  vulgarly  call  Blue  Devils, 
seldom  visits  Monsieur;  and  what  would  throw  John 
Bull  into  the  dumps,  or  bring  on  a  fit  of  serious 
thinking,  is  passed  over  by  a  Frenrhman,  with  a 
shrug  and  an  additional  pinch  of  Strasburg;  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  he  endeavours  to  raise  a 
laugh  at  the  expense  of  his  own  misfortunes. 

On  the  second  day,  I  engaged  the  artist  to  dinner? 
and,  amongst  other  matter,  rendered  peculiarly 
laughable  by  his  gestures  and  broken  English,  he 
amused  us  with  an  account  of  his  separation  from  his 
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wife,  some  years  previous.  <«  Ah,  Monsieur  Rom- 
iiey!"  began  my  guest,  **  I  am  ver  «nuch  please  to 
see  you  so  happy  vid  your  leetel  vife !  By  gar  I  voultl 
haw  no  devil  blue  if  I  bad  leetel  vife.  Now,  sair,  I 
vonce  had  leetel  vife,  and  [  vill  tell  you  a  story  about 
Madame  Roget,  dat  vas,  Madame  le  Uiable,  dat  is, 
for  what  Ro.^et  do  rare.  Now  sair,  my  vife  vas  ver 
pret,  and  ver  much  accomplisb.- — She  sing-a  de  song 
vat  you  (all  Old  Toweler,  and  de  beautiful  sarvent, 
like  a  de  nightingale.  And  she  vas  ver  good  vife  too, 
for  English  vife; — roasta  de  beef,  boila  de  pudding, 
scold  in  dii  kitchen — sometimes  in  de  parlour; — she 
vas  vant  to  be  vat  you  call  de  grey  horse;  but  by 
gar  I  did  chuse  to  be  de  grey  horse  myself.  Von  day, 
sair,  I  must  tell  you,  I  did  see  in  de  market  place, 
looking  at  de  lobster,  de  salmon,  de  soal,  a  gentil- 
homme  vid  his  coat  button  up  to  his  shin — vat  you 
call  de  genteel  shabby — but  for  all  dat  he  vas  ver 
shaule,  but  his  hair  vas  a  leetel  out  of  his  hat.  So, 
sair,  it  siiock  a  me  A^er  much  to  see  de  gentilhomme 
smack  a  de:  lip  at  de  good  ting  in  de  market,  and  pur- 
chase noting.  Maybe,  tink  1,  de  gentilhomme  cash 
be  all  at  de  bank,  or  he  voidd  not  stand  so  long  vid 
his  hand  in  his  po(  ket,  and  purchase  noting,  for  he 
vas  ver  shante.  but  his  hair  vas  a  leetel  out  of  his 
hat.  So,  sair,  I  did  ask  a  de  gentilhomme  to  dine 
vid  me.  But  ven  I  did  bring  him  to  my  lodgement, 
Madame  Roget  did  cry  out,  sacrc  Dieu !  vat  lousy 
heggar  you  get  dei*e  ?  You  vill  tink,  sair,  dis  affront 
a  me  much,  to  call  a  de  gentilhomme  de  lousy  beg- 
gar; for  he  vas  ver  shante,  but  his  liair  vas  a  leetel 
out  of  his  hat.  Nov/,  sair,  as  de  gentilhomme  coat 
vas  rader  shabby,  1  take  him  to  my  vardrobe,  and  I 
say,  help  a  yourself.  So  he  did  pull  otf  his  coat,  and 
b,v  Gar,  sair,  dere  vas  noting  but  de  skin — vat  you 
call  de  bare  back,  for  he  had  no  shirt,  I  vas  ver 
much  shock  at  dis,  for  he  vas  ver  shante,  but  his 
hair  vas  a  leetel  out  of  his  hat.  Veil,  sair,  ven  he 
vas  dress  in  my  shirt  and  my  coat,  he  did  look  ver 
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veil — ver  vill  indeed — and  Madame  Roget  no  link  him 
ious}  be^.^ai-  at  all.  Den,  sair,  lie  had  vrr  good  ap- 
petite— vat  voti  (all  stomach — hut  de  vine  did  make 
liim  ver  much  indispose  vid  de  vertigo  in  de  head, 
dat  by  Gav  he  could  not  stand,  and  ho  vas  ver  much 
for  si(  k  ;  so  I  put  him  in  my  hest  bed.  Now,  sair, 
in  de  morning  eltven  oMock  did  come — twelve 
o'(  lock  did  come — hut  he  no  come — so  1  did  go  up  to 
his  (  hamhiv,  and  ven  I  open  de  door,  by  Gar !  dere 
did  Come  out  ver  bad  smell — vat  you  call  slink  a  la 
diable.  And,  sair,  1  did  see  by  de  bedside  my  silver 
tabatier,  and  my  gold  vatch,  vorth  fifty  guinea  ; — 
and  I  did  say,  «  a)« !  ah  !  sair,  vat  you  do  vid  my  vatch 
and  my  tabatier?  you  pie  k  a  my  pocket:'  anddegen- 
tilhomme  did  reply,  *  de  vatch  vas  to  know  de  hour, 
anti  de  tabtic  to  snuff  a\ay  de  bad  smell!  So  I  vas 
satisfy,  fi.r  he  vas  ver  shanle,  but  his  hair  vas  a 
leeiel  out  of  his  iiat.  Now,  sair,  de  gentiliiomme  vas 
ver  much  skill  in  de  opera  ballet;  so  h(»  mwiertake  to 
teach  Madame  Roget  de  grand  rigadoon,  virh  vas 
more  dan  I  conld  expect  for  he  tench  a  my  vife  for 
noting.  Now,  sair,  von  day  I  did  send  my  violin — 
for  1  vas  teac  h  a  de  music  den^ — -to  de  house  of  de  laty 
to  acccnnjiHuy  de  grand  piano;  but  ven  I  did  open 
de  case,  d«'re  vas  no  sti(k  fiddle.  So  1  did  run  home 
quite  out  of  de  breatii,  and  I  did  say  to  m.v  boy,  *hy 
Gar!  i  \ill  vip  horse  you — -vere  is  my  stick  fiddle? 
and  vere  is  miue  \ife  ?'  He  did  say,  *  she  vas  tip  a  de 
stair  vid  de  gentil'«omme.'  Ah!  ali !  tink  I,  den  he 
vas  teach  her  de  grand  rigadoon  vid  my  stick  fiddle. 
So  I  did  go  up  Softly  for  fear  of  disturb  de  instruc- 
tion ;  hut  \en  1  did  open  de  door,  ma  foi !  I  did  see 
de  gentilhomuie  vid  his  arm  round  de  neck  of  my 
vife.  As  you  mu}  tink,  s:iir,  I  vas  ver  much  enrage 
at  dis.  *  Ah  !  a!» !  Madame  Roget,'  said  1,  <  vat  you 
^do  vid  de  gentiruouim«' ?'  And  she  say,  *  hold  a  your 
tongue — de  gen1il!i<*mjne  tt  ;veh  a  me  de  grand  riga- 
doon.' So  you  ma}  unk,  sair,  I  vas  ver  much  oblige 
to  de  gentilhommc,  for  he  vas  skill  in  de  opera  bal- 
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let,  and  tca^h  a  lu v  xitV  tor  notins; — virfi  vas  more 
dan  1  c<»ul(l  rxpecl,  tor  hr  vas  ver  siianie,  but  his 
hair  v.is  a  iet'tc  I  out  of  his  hat.  So  s;iir,  vcn  1  did 
rise  out  of  my  bod  de  next  niorniii,^,  1  ilid  enquiir  for 
mv  vife,  an<i  i  rotjld  no  find  her:  so  I  did  say  to  de 
fille  <!e  chaujbie,  *  \ere  is  Madame  Ro^et?'  and  she 
did  make  for  ansu«M*,  »  she  was  gone  out  vid  de  g^n^ 
tiI!iomn»e.'  Ah!  ah!  tink  I  to  myself,  teach  a  dd 
grand  rigadoun  s<j  soon  inde  moining!  But,sair,  ven 
1  did  l<'(dv  a  m\  bureau,  by  Gar  it  was  open,  and  all 
my—vat  you  call  money — de  note — de  gold — de  sil- 
ver— 'Vas  all  gone.  So,  sair,  de  gentillnimme  eat  a 
my  href — diink  a  my  vine — talve  a  nrv  roat,  my  shirt, 
my  tabatier,  and  my  vat<  h — !ie  dirty  my  best  bed — 
steal  a  my  ntonies— and  by  Gar,  saii-,  to  make  a  de 
coiulusion,  he  did  steal  a  my  vife  too.  But  for  all 
dat.  he  vas  very  shante,  but  his  liair  was  a  leetel  out 
of  his  hat." 

Tlie  wiiimsirality  of  this  narrative  owed  its  merit 
moi-e  to  tlie  manner  than  the  matter,  Tii^-  former  was 
indi'snibable;  and  as  we  soon  |)('!Tei\ed  we  might 
indulge  our  ph'asantr'y  without  offrnce — the  feelings 
of  the  hnsbandf  if  iie  e\er  hud  stick,  having  long  sine  e 
evaporat.  d — we  gave  free  scope  to  our  mirtli,  in 
vvhirb  he  heartily  joined,  and  afterwards  favoured  us 
with  several  i*renci»  songs,  aceompanied  by  his  vio- 
lin. In  a  word,  l»f  possessed  taleiits  so  various  and 
amusing,  attended  wifh  go(Hl  humonr  so  iidlexible, 
that  we  tlmuglit  ourselves  peculiarly  fortunale  in  our 
choice  of  residence. 

In  the  evening  a  walk  was  proposed,  and  after  a 
long  perambcdalioM,  we  fo  nd  ouiselves  in  that  seat 
of  mortality,  tin*  church-yard,  where,  heneath  a  plain, 
but  elegant  urn,  lie  the  remains  of  the  once  l.jscina- 
tiiii;  Crouch.  A  vvonian  of  such  rare  j)eiSMnal  et;d<)W- 
ipciits — but  her  epitaph  will  describe  her  much  Oetter 
than  my  pen. 

PART  II.   vol.  II.  E 
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/       *  **  The  remains  of 

ANNA  MAR! A  CROUCH, 

During  many  years  a  performer  in  Drury-lane  Theatre. 

She  combined  with  the  finest  taste  as  a  singer, 

The  most  elegant  simplicity  as  an  actress  : 

Beautiful,  almost  beyond  parallel,  in  her  person. 

She  was  distinguished  by  the  powers  of  her  mind. 

They  enabled  her,  when  she  quitted  the  stage, 

To  gladden  life  by  the  charms  of  her  conversation. 

And  refine  it  by  her  manners- 

She  was  born  April  20th,  1763,  and  died  the  21st  Oct.  1805. 

This  stone  is  inscribed  to  her  beloved  remains. 
By  him  whom  she  esteemed  the  most  faithful  of  her  friends'' 
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CHAP.  XV. 


^^  A  FRIEND  IN  NEED  IS  A  FRIEND 
INDEED." 

O'Brian. 

The  night  following  I  gave  my  lecture  at  the  As- 
sembly Room  ;  hut  tlie  bathing  season  not  liaving 
commenced,  1  ^^as  thinly  attended.  Monsieur,  how- 
ever, was  there,  and  when  it  was  over,  came  up  to 
me:  ♦«  Veil  sair!  bad  now,  better  anoder  time.  Dis 
pauvre  place,  except  in  de  grand  season.  I  remem- 
ber de  leetel  Count  Boralowski  came  here  from — vat 
you  call- — -Margate — vere  lie  had  no  good  success. 
*  Margate,'  say  de  dwarf,  <  is  von  dom  place  for  de 
benefice  ;  I  lose  twenty  pounds  :  Brighton  good  place, 
I  only  lose  ten.'  So  tink  yourself  veil  off,  Monsieur 
Romney,  you  have  lose  noting." 

This  was  poor  consolation,  and  I  began  too  late  to 
repent  my  journey  to  Brighton.  My  finances  were 
not  in  a  state  to  bear  much  reduction,  and  an  in- 
crease, I  plainly  perceived,  was  not  to  be  expected. 
However,  as  most  of  the  expense  jjad  already  been  in- 
curred, I  determined  to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  the  scene 
a  week  longer  at  least,  and  to  take  every  advantage 
that  limited  period  would  afford  in  exploring  the 
country. 

I  know  not  whether  I  have  before  made  the  obser- 
vation, but  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  go  where  I  will 
— however  remote — I  am  sure  to  encounter  somebody 
I  know. 

The  day  succeeding  my  performance,  Roget  in- 
sisted on  our  dining  with  him  at  a  neat  country  inn 
two  miles  distant,  and  no  apology  would  be  admitted. 
«  Ma  foi,"  said  he,  «  dere  is  noting  like  good  din- 
ner for  de  Englishman.     Yen  dere  vas  good  news,  he 
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do  «1i»)p.— veil  dere  vas  bad  news,  he  Mo  dine — and  ven 
dere  vas  no  news,  lie  do  din**,  and  drink,  and  cry  liip, 
hip,  !tip.  N(Kx\  de  Fv^w  hnian,  if  dere  be  i^ood  news, 
lie  danre  an(3  sing;  a  little;  if  dere  be  bad  news,  he 
d?.nfe  a  s:r«  at  deal;  so  let  vat  vill  happen,  Monsitur 
Bull  he  fill  a  de  b»dly,  and  Monsieur  Francois  he 
shake  a  d<^  feet." 

«  True,*'  r«'])lied  Ann,  «'  and  I  sincerely  wish  they 
would  both  agre(*  to  shake  hands." 

About  two  o'rhu  k  we  arri\t*d  at  the  place  where 
Roget  had  ordered  dinner.  It  was  a  nt^'it  tavern  on 
the  London  road,  and  cleanliness  ajid  (i\iiiry  seemed 
to  characterise  the  place.  The  walk  had  giv«  n  a 
k'^en  edi^e  to  our  appetite — the  repast  was  sj^ood — and 
the  wine  excellent.  I  will  nt)t  say  I  enjoyed  it  more 
because  it  w  as  the  Frenchman's  treat,  hut  I  (H)nfrss  [ 
sat  easier  under  the  idea  that  it  was  not  my  own,  be- 
cause my  circumstances  at  this  time  rendered  econo- 
my highly  necessary. 

The  house  was  pleasantly  situated,  and  our  win- 
dow overlooked  a  v\ell  stocked  js^arden.  The  Joke — 
the  toast— the  pj'udent  glass  went  round.  The  sun 
shone  with  splendour  on  the  silver  surface  of  a  pond, 
by  the  side  of  which  ran  a  walk,  pleasingly  shaded 
by  the  willow.  But  his  bright  beams  rather  incom- 
moding our  optics,  my  wife,  who  was  ])acing  the 
room,  dropped  a  blind  to  screen  us,  at  the  moment  a 
young  and  finely  formed  female  entered  upon  the 
walk  beneath,  ap}>arently  in  deep  meditation.  Men- 
tioning this  circumstance,  Rogetand  I  drew  near,  and 
had  a  full  view,  unseen,  of  all  her  movements.  As 
she  slowly  passed,  we  could  plainly  perceive  a  minia- 
ture picture  in  her  hand,  on  which  her  eyes  were 
fixed,  and  her  whole  mind  appeared  to  be  absorbed 
in  contemplation.  Suddenly  she  stopjied,  as  if  some 
noise  had  awakened  her  attention,  and  precipitately 
concealed  t!ie  miniature  in  her  bosom  :  but  finding 
her  fears  groundless,  the  <d)ject  of  her  attention  was 
again  drawn  fuilh,  and  eagerly  met  her  lips. 
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We  silently  observed  her  motions,  until  the  inter- 
veni'  g  idanches  hid  her  from  otir  sigljt,  when  Arm 
exclHim  ;!,  **  tliere  is  somethiiii^  more  in  this  than 
meets  (he  eye.  Dil  you  not  observe  her  mental 
agony  ?" 

<«  Mon  Dieu!"  ejaculated  Rngef,  <<  vat  can  ve  do 
to  serve  lui'?" 

Without  further  reflection  I  rushed  out  of  tlie  room, 
and  seeking  the  landlady,  enquired,  with  seeming  un- 
concern, vvlio  the  lady  was,  and  how  long  siie  had 
been  her  lodger  ?  for  I  filt  assured  from  the  elegance 
of  her  aj)j)eai'ance,  that  slie  could  in  no  relative  situa- 
tion belong  to  the  house. 

From  my  locjuacious  and  obliging  hostess  T  gather- 
ed, that  the  coac  h  from  London  to  Brighton  stopped 
at  her  house  about  tiiree  weeks  ago,  out  of  which  liiis 
lady  was  carried  in  a  fit — that  she  continued  several 
days  in  a  state  the  m«)St  dangerous,  "  during  wlii<h,'* 
conlinued  my  informer,  **  I  discovered — for  I  am  a 
catholic  njystdf — that  these  were  t!ie  tenets  of  her  re- 
ligion. Thinking  to  ease  her  poor  mind,  I  inforujed 
her  that  a  family  of  that  persuasion  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  I  was  sure  tl»e  domestic  |)riest 
vvoidd  attend  her  with  pleasure.  This  infelligence 
seemed  greatly  to  revive  her,  an<l  after  her  ititerview 
with  tiie  father,  her  healtli  ameniled  daily,  altliougli 
her  dejection,  if  possible,  increased.  When  her 
strengtii  returned,  she  was  very  impatient  to  reach 
L<»n(]onj  but  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  |)i'iest 
persuaded  her  to  postpone  her  Journey,  and  all  her 
time  is  passed  in  reading  or  walking  by  the  p;)nd." 

<«  You  know  her  najne,  I  suppose?"  said  I. 

^<  No,  sir.  The  fatlier  calls  her  by  no  appellation 
but  the  young  lady,  or  the  stranger;  but  I  think  she 
is  somebody  of  consequejice,  or  he  woidd  not — al- 
thou,4;'h  a  pi-ms  man — ^take  so  much  pains  about  her." 

Finding  nothing  more  was  to  be  learnt,  1  returned 
to  my  <-oM»p-.\ny,  who  had  hen  wat(  hing  behin?!  the 
blind  for  the  mysterious  fair  one's  return,  but  hitherto 
E  2 
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without  effect.  When  I  repeated  my  landlady's  in- 
telligence, which  added  t<j  the  interest  before  excited, 
Ann  pro])()sed,  \\ith  my  approbarion,  to  trace  the 
stran,2;er's  footsteps,  <<  which  may  easily  be  done,*' 
she  observed,  '<  in  a  public  j^ar-den,  without  ajipear- 
in.^  curious."  To  this  [  assented,  and  the  window 
bein![^  low,  lifted  her  out,  as  the  most  secret  way  of 
leaving  tlie  house. 

Her  movements  being  rapid,  we  quickly  lost  sight 
of  her,  and  were  impatiently  watching  her  return — 
prtdonged  beycmd  my  expectation — when  a  piercing 
shriek,  which  I  knew  to  be  my  wife's,  carried  me 
quick  as  thought  after  her.  The  moment  1  was  in 
sight,  she  called  out,  <*  save  her!  oh  save  her!"  and 
coming  to  the  spot,  I  found  the  interesting  stranger 
buffeting  the  water,  and  apparently  more  anxious  to 
escape  drowning,  than  she  was  before  willing  to  court 
it.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  I  threw  aside  my 
coat,  and  plunging  into  the  middle  of  the  pon;!,  caught 
hold  of  her  garment  at  the  instant  she  was  sinking 
from  our  view,  ajid  without  much  exertion  brought 
her  to  land.  Roget,  who  had  followed  me,  assisted  in 
bearing  her  to  the  house,  and  whilst  the  females  were 
employed  in  conveying  her  to  bed,  I  despatched  a 
messenger  for  medical  assistance,  though  before  it 
could  possibly  ar'rive,  animation  was  restored,  and 
every  appreiiension  of  danger  at  an  end. 

Monsieur  and  1  employed  the  time  of  Ann's  ab- 
sence in  various  conjectures  concerning  the  cause  of 
this  rash  action.  I  declared  it  a  love  affair,  in  w  hich 
I  was  confirmed  by  the  picture  pressed  to  her  lips 
with  such  enthusiasm.  «*  The  dreadful  attem[)t,"  1 
continued.  *«  has  been  occasioned  by  a  struggle  be- 
tween violent  affection  and  the  tniperious  calls  of  re- 
ligion." 

"  Oui,"  replied  monsieur,  <«and  dat  dam  Jack  Priest 
is  at  de  bottom  of  it  all.  Poor  ting  !  she  vill  do  vatever 
de  confessor  do  say.  Aii  !  Monsieur  Romney,  you  do 
not  know  dem  so  veil  as  I.  Slie  do  lofe  somebody  de 
Jack  Priest  no  like,  or  else  he  do  vant  her  himself," 
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x\nn  now  entering'  put  a  strip  to  the  discourse,  and 
satisfied  my  impiitient  curiosity  in  the  following 
words. 

«  I  had  scaj'cely  lost  sight  of  the  lioiise,"  suid  she, 
a  when  I  perceived  the  object  of  my  search  employed 
in  a  manner  1  could  not  at  first  un(hM'stand.  She 
appeared  to  be  digging  a  hole  in  tl)c  ground,  and  so 
abs«)rbed  in  her  purpctse,  tliat  I  had  an  oj>p()rtunity 
of  watching  iier  movempnts  without  l)eing  observed. 
Having  apparently  made  the  ravity  deep  enough,  she 
took  tlie  picture  from  iicr  bosom — kissed  it — cast  an 
im[)loring  look  towards  jjeaven,  on  which  her  pious 
soul  seemed  intent — then  again  j)ressing  her  lips  to 
the  ivory,  and  ejaculating  sonuthing  I  was  too  dis- 
tant to  comprehend,  site  placed  t!)c  semblance  of  her 
adoi-ation  in  the  newly  mach'  grave,  and  covered  it 
cart'fully  with  earth,  taking  esjjecial  heed  to  prevent 
all  appt^arance  of  its  iiaviug  been  removed.  She  then 
drew  forth  a  crucifix — kissed  it  with  fervour — and 
retaining  it  still  in  her  hand,  pltmged  into  the  pool 
before  1  liad  time  even  to  suspert  her  intention. — - 
ilomney,"  continued  my  wife,  ♦«  I  am  certain  the 
face  of  this  female  is  known  to  us;  but  where,  or 
how,  1  cannot  call  to  mind.  Her  accents,  when  rea- 
son returned,  seemed  equally  familiar;  but  my  me- 
mory in  this  particular,  is  very  fallacious:  your's,  on 
the  contrary,  is  extremely  acute.  Would  you  had 
heard  her  speak  !" 

««  Perhaps,"  said  I,  «  the  buried  treasure  may  lead 
to  some  discovery.  Can  you  point  out  the  place?'* 
My  wife  replying,  <«  rjotiiing  more  easy,'*  we  (mce 
again  leaped  from  the  window.  The  freshness  of  the 
mould  pciiutini:,  to  the  exact  sjxtt,  I  r-emovod  tlie  earth, 
and  discovered — guess  my  astonisiiment,  gentle  i-ead- 
er,  when  I  beheld  the  exact  semblance  of  Silvester 
Sullivan !  Not  the  Sullivan,  whose  quizzical  and 
strange  appearance  first  attracted  my^  attention — but 
tiie  interesting — gentlemanly  lineaments  of  my  friend 
when  dress  so  altered  his  person  that  Ann  knew  him 
not. 
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A  thousand  conjcctmvs  in  a  moment  floated  across 
m}  mind.  <*  This  fair  unfoi'tunate,  thrn,"  waiil  I, 
«  is  Mai'}  !  It  is — I  know  it  is  !  and  I  hav(-  bivn  the 
liapp^  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  of 
savi»)^  a  Jife  to  him  most  piMM  ions." 

«»  Of  restorin.e;  a  lost  ssife,'*  contiuued  Ann,  "  to  an 
adorihi^  hushand  !" 

a  It  may  be  so,"  I  replied  ;  «  I  liope  it  is.  But  if 
tliat  be  proved,  there  is  a  dreadful  scene  of  tvranny 
som^NNhere;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  that  little  piece  of 
deforniity  is  at  tlie  bottom  of  it.  Poor  Sullivan  !  how 
my  heart  bleeds  for  him  !" 

a  Is  Monsieur  Sullivan  do  original  of  that  picture?" 
enquired  R'»j^et. 

«*  He  is." 

«  And  <le  leetel  piece  of  deform  is  von  Jack  Priest. 
By  Gar  I  see  trou^^h  de  whole  affair.  Von  priest 
tell  her,  if  slie  marry  de  heretic  she  viil  be  dam — auo- 
der  say,  if  she  no  leave  him,  si»e  vill  be  dam  too.  Her 
lofe  be  so  stron.^  she  cannot  live  vidout  him;  so  she 
tumble  into  de  vater." 

1  could  scarcely  help  smiling  at  monsieur's  reason- 
ing, though  the  se(|uel  will  pi'ove  tlial  his  conjectures 
were  nearer  the  fact  tlian  1  was  at  tiiat  time  aware 
of. 

It  now  become  a  matter  of  consideration  what 
course  to  pursue.  tLvei'v  tie  of  friendship  and  in(  li- 
natifui  pointed  out  an  immediate  communication  to 
Sullivan:  but  my  wife  thought  a  previous  interview^ 
with  Mary  woidd  be  advisable,  since  1  could  tlien 
enier  more  at  large  into  particidars,  and  the  loss  nii 
a  single  post  ronld  be  attended  with  no  serious  evil. 
The  dangers  of  prori-astinatiott,  however,  were  too 
strongly  impressed  upon  tny  n:iud  foi'  this  arguni'-nt 
to  have  any  weight:  accordingl}  I  despatched  three 
lines  to  my  friend,  enforcing  his  presence,  hut  without 
mentioning  the  cause.  B\  the  surgeon's  oi'der  slie 
was  not  to  be  disturbed  that  niglit,  and  a  severe  storm 
coming  on,  we  sent  a  note  to  Brighton,  and  ordered 
beds. 
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As  we  woro  takina;  coffee,  which  Rofifet  prepared 
after  the  French  fashion,  and  indeed  ni  .st  excellent 
it  was,  the  waiter  entered  vuth  a  manuscript  play 
bill,  which  ran  literally  as  fnilows  ; — 

THE  \TRE. 

MH.    BENJAMTIV    boulter's    BARS'. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Mrs.  and  Master  Doodle. 

For  Tragedy,  Comedy,  History,  PHstoral,  Pas'oral-cornical,  His- 
toru  al-pasloral,  Scene  undividable,  or  Poem  unhmited,  these 
aro  your  only  men. 

This  Evening-  will  be  performed  in  a  most  superb  manner,  the 
Trag-edy  of 

GEORGE  BARNWELL, 

OR 

THE  LO.VDOJV  PRE^TICE. 

With  all  the  Scenery,  Machinery,  and  Divsses  necessary  for  this, 
splendid  Piece. 

Geore^e  Barnwell  and  Bhmt,         -  Mr.  Cockney. 

Thoroug-hgood  aid  the  Uncle,  -         Mr.  Hazard. 

Trueman  and  Lucy,         -  -  Mitster  Doodle. 

With  a  Song  and  Hornpipe  in  Character. 

Milwood,  -  -  -         Mrs.  Doodle. 

Who  solicits  the  indulgence  of  hi^r  Friends  this  evening,  on  ac- 
count of  the  delay  which  will  unavo  dal>ly  take  place  after  the 
3d  Act,  owing  to  her  attendance  at  the  door,  lo  receive  the  half 
price. 

End  of  the  Play, 

liolhi's  Address  to  the  Peruvians  by  Mr,  Cockney- 


To  which  will  be  added  a  humo'irous  and  truly  laughable  Farce, 
called, 

THE  FREEDOM  OF  ELECTION. 

Sir  John  Barleycorn,  the  successful  Candidate,     Mr.  Cockney. 
Billy  Bribewell,  his  Friend,  -  Mr,  Hazard. 

Frank  Freedrink,  who  brought  in  Sir  John,  Master  Doodle- 


^. 
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Mrs.  Doublechalk,  the  patriotic  Landlady,       -       Mrs.  Doodle. 
Who  will  speak  an  Epilogue  seated  on  a  beer  barrel. 

Pit  J  One  Shilling. —  Gallery,  Sixpence. 

The  Bam  door  will  be  open  for  the  better  sort  of  people,  at  six 

o'clock,  but  those  who  go  to  the  Gallery  must 

come  through  the  Pigstye. 

^  Musician  -wanted.     A  blind  Fiddler  -won't  do. 

This  curious  bill  of  fare  produced  an  irresistible 
effect,  and  roiiipletely  routed  the  Devil  Blue,  as  Mon- 
sieur would  have  expressed  it. 

"  A  i)la>'  and  farce  performed  by  four  people  must 
be  worth  seeinj;;,"  said  Ann. 

«  By  Gar,  it  is  like  vat  Sliakspear  say,"  observed 
Roget,  «  von  man  in  his  time  play  many  part,  his 
acts  being  sevent}'  ages." 

*<  Stop,  my  good  friend,"  said  I,  ^  you  are  sixty- 
three  wide  in  your  calculation.  Seven  ages  is  the 
text." 

<«  Veil,  never  mind,"  replied  he  ;  «  vatever  de  {e\t 
be,  de  sermon  is  goot.  Vat  sa^  you,  Madame  Rom- 
ney?  Shall  we  go  to  de  play  trough  de  pig  sty  or  de 
bain  door!  [  confess  and  profess  1  have  no  predilec- 
tion for  de  former,  but  just  as  jou  please." 

Tlie  proposal  was  instantly  agreed  to,  though 
where  the  audience  was  to  come  from  I  could  not 
imagine,  since  no  figure  of  speech  could  exalt  the  few 
houses  within  our  view  into  the  consequence  of  a  vil- 
lage of  the  smallest  dimensions  ;  and  how  Mr.  Cock- 
ney and  his  company  obtained  a  livelihood,  was  mat- 
ter of  astonishment.  A  little  before  seven  we  entered 
the  barn  door,  and  seated  by  a  small  table,  found  the 
representative  of  Miluood,  painted,  patclied,  and 
GUI-led.  *»  This  is  hansel,"  she  observed,  as  we  placed 
three  shillings  in  her  hand.  Then  turning  aside,  out 
of  delicacy  I  suppose,  she  bedewed  them  with  a  co- 
pious sprinkling  of  saliva,  and  continued,  **  that's  for 
luck.     Would  yQ\k  chouse  a  bill,  ma'am  ?"  addressing; 
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my  wife.  *<  They  arc  only  written  ones,  but  my  Bobby 
writes  such  a  beautiful  hand,  that  the  quality  prefers 
them." 

Finding  we  were  the  first  comers,  and  that  the 
barn  offered  few  temptations  for  a  hasty  entrance,  I 
entered  into  conversation  with  this  daugliter  of  Mel- 
pomene, and  found  her  communi(  able,  but  vulgar  and 
illiterate,  beyond  any  thing  I  ever  met  in  the  pro- 
fession. 

Without  ceremony  she  entered  into  the  business  of 
the  theatre,  and  much  as  I  had  seen  and  heard  of  vil- 
lage theatricals,  tlie  concerns  of  this  small  company, 
and  her  mode  of  describing  tiiem,  left  managers  Da- 
vis and  Riggs,  and  all  tlie  routine  of  the  facetious 
Tony  le  Brun  far  behind. 

«  We  are  likely  to  have  a  good  house  to-night," 
observed  the  representative  of  Milwood.  «*  When 
the  gentry  comes  soon,  I  always  thinks  it  a  good  sign; 
and  sve  are  sure  of  a  great  half  price. — -Some  coming 
to  the  gallery,  I  see.  Wilhelmina,  where  are  you? — 
mind  the  pigstye,  you  slut.  As  I  was  observing,  sir, 
I  always  makes  great  benefits.  Civility  is  a  pleasant 
thing.  If  some  of  your  vulgar  folks  stood  at  the 
door,  the  gentry  would  be  disgusted,  and  as  I  says, 
civility  costs  nothing.  You  u;ust  not  expect  much 
from  our  Barnwell  to-night," — -lowering  her  voice — 
«  he's  hard  u])on  sixty.  But  mum.  He's  manager, 
and  that  accourits  for  it.  Only  stay  till  I  comes  on. 
Perhaps  f  flatter  myself,  but  I  never  yet  saw  one 
who  understood  the  part.  There's  your  delicate  Mil- 
woods,  and  your  langjiisliing  Milwoods;  but  what  is 
she  ?  I  say,  sir,  w  hat  is  she  ?  WUy  a  common  prosti- 
tute, and  how  are  u<'  to  give  the  character  of  such 
people,  but  by  copying  tlieir  manner?  If  you  imitate 
a  biid  you  must  whistle;  if  a  pig,  you  must  grunt. 
W  hen  old  Barnwell  comes  on  you'll  he  laughing  and 
ci'acking  your  jokes;  but  dui't,  I  beg  you  won'i,  for 
he'l  spoak  to  you,  you  ujay  d(  oeiid  iipon*t,  if  you  do. 
The  night  afore  last — st;uid  t'viu)  -tbout  the  door,  you 
ragged  rascals,  and  let  the  cjuality  come  in.     Four 
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shilline;s — that's  riiihi-'J  k,  wh.fv  are  yon?  Lij^ht 
the  li'Hi?  Ir.mjis  «iJ!e(  -iy. — S  >  as  I  \  ah  Faysng,  sir,  liie 
Ujanjgj'r,  MJ,q!jt  Hi^re  iast,  nj  lUe  but  a  ;  l-iiisy  kind 
of  a  die  in  RoHa,  nnd  a  i^:  nflcMian  in  the  pii  rried 
6  Encore  I^  upon  which  fhe  Peruvian  heeo  pojjpe;!  np 
his  head,  and  bMwIed  out,  *  ft'  yo  <  ran'i  behavt'  like  a 
gentleman,  youM  herter  leav*-  M  ■  plai  e  ;'  th<'n  stretch- 
ed hiinself  i)U    ai^ain,  an.l  die^!  itke  a  man." 

Ro4!,et  lau.^htd  hearily  at  this  anccfiote  ;  indeed, 
the  wh  de  «d  this  woman's  convf-rsation  fntiTtiined 
hiiu  so  mucii,  tliat  he  thou.^ht  not  of  the  play  ;  hdW- 
ev^T,  as  Ann  had  seate«l  herself  in  the  pit.  we  joined 
hei*.  It  was  ei,2;ht  o'clock  when  the  cnrtain  dre  •.  up, 
and  rhorou,e;!jgood  whs  in  the  middle  of  his  best 
speech,  v\ljen  the  attention  of  the  andien*  e  was  di- 
rected to  the  pit  door,  and  a  whisp 'rinii:  voice  before 
us  announi  ed  the  new  comers  as  the  t^entry  from  the 
abbey.  Ti»ey  consisted  of  an  ehiei'ly  ii;entle!iran,  his 
\vife,  and  two  dausi,'?)!ers,  attended  by  a  ronnd-faced 
corp'dent  man  in  black.  They  were  scarcely  sealed 
when  anotlter  person  joined  them,  whom  I  could  n-it 
imfuediattly  obtain  a  si.e:ht  of;  but  when  1  did,  the 
Mk.vy  individual  piece  of  deformity*  little  Eso[),  stood 
before  me.  That  Ins  business  here  sonu^  how  ( on- 
cerned  the  unfortunat<'  Mary,  I  had  no  d  uiUt  ;  and  if 
niy  conJe<  ture  was  <  s'ahlished,  tiiere  was  not  a  ujo- 
nicnt  to  lose.  As  }ef  I  had  escaped  ohs;  rxation,  and 
if  I  meant  to  serve  Sidliv  an,  a  rerreat  unobserved  .'  as 
ad>isable;  «( cordin.^ly,  recoriimendiriij;  Ann  to  t!ie 
care  (d'  Ko.2;et,  and  slijipini^  over  the  partirion  that 
separated  the  j^idlery,  I  made  a  precipitate  relreat 
throu2;h  iiie  j >i4i;-t>e  to  the  inn. 

Hein.ii;  intw  alone,  I  bei^an  to  form  conjectures  and 
fix  plans;  t)ut  th<y  crov\ded  so  fast  upon  my  i?ua;^i- 
iKition,  and  decision  bi(  ame  fjo  iuMnciiiateh  necessa- 
r} ,  tiiat  all  was  ((infusion;  and  1  conid  de(  ide  e.pon 
noihin.^  that  careied  a  probability  of  sorress.  SuHi- 
van  I  had  alread\  written  to,  b^it  ere  he  could  arrive, 
the  ot>je(  t  of  his  j  xirney  miy^hi  he  «  arried  froijt  ^is 
reach  f«>r  ever.     Were  1  to  wait  tiie  event  ot   llie 
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morning,  and  consult  the  afflicted  female,  there  was 
danger  in  delay — the  defoi-med  demon  was  on  the 
spot,  and  I  fully  conceived  would  lose  no  time  in  ac- 
complishing his  purpose.  Filled  with  perplexity,  I 
paced  the  room,  undetermined  what  to  do,  yet  re- 
solved to  do  something. 

In  extraordinary  cases,  when  the  mind  is  taken  hy 
surprise,  in  endeavouring  to  counteract  some  imme- 
diate danger,  tiie  most  simple  and  plain  method — one 
that  would  unavoidably  strike  an  unconrejned  obser- 
ver, is  overlooked,  and  unnecessary  aJid  impractica- 
ble schemes  present  themselves.  So  it  was  with  me. 
Whilst  I  \^as  ransacking  my  imagination  for  means 
to  serve  Sullivan,  the  most  easy  and  obvious  method 
escaped  my  notice — namely — an  application  to  the 
lady,  who,  thou.^h  indisposed,  was  pei-fectly  mistress 
of  her  senses,  and  at  her  own  disposal. 

The  wisdom  of  this  plan  strm  k  me  so  forcibly,  that 
I  lost  no  time  in  penning  the  following  lines.  «  The 
writer  of  this  earnestly  wishes  to  serve  you.  The 
friend  of  Silvester  Sullivan  must  be  the  friend  of 
Mary.  The  indosed  will  testify  his  knowledge  of 
a  late  transartion  ;  nay  more — the  sudden  retreat 
from  Fulwood's  Rents,  and  the  sad  catastrophe 
ti»at  happened  there.  Dangers  and  difficulties  sur- 
round you.  An  hour — nay,  a  moment  should  not 
be  lost.  If  possible  permit  an  immediate  interview. 
Rotnney,  tlie  tried  friend  of  Sullivan,  arid  the  preser- 
ver of  Mary's  life,  may  be  depended  upon,  and  anx- 
iously awails  an  ansv.  er." 

I  then  inclose  d  the  picture,  sealed  the  packet,  and 
rang  the  hell.  The  waiter  informed  me  that  the  lady 
was  considerably  bett'-r,  and  taking  coffee.  Now  then, 
thinks  I,  is  the  time,  «•  You  will  deliver  this  and 
w^ait  for  an  answer."  <«  Oii  dear  sir,  that's  impossi- 
ble. An  old  coachman  from  the  Abbey  is  in  waiting, 
and  has  orders  to  admit  no  one  but  the  nurse  and  the 
doctor." 

This  confirmed  my  suspicions  that  little  Esop  was 

PART  II,  vol.  II.  F 
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the  forerunner  of  mischief.  "  So  then  the  lady  is 
guarded,  is  she  ?"  <»  Yes  sir ;  and  has  been  since  six 
o'ch)ck.  Some  strangers  are  arrived  at  the  Abbey, 
and  hearing  the  sad  story,  wish  to  befriend  her.  They 
are  very  charitable  people  at  the  Abbey,  sir,  although 
they  be  papishes.^* 

As  he  left  the  room  I  threw  the  pa(  ket  on  the  table 
in  despair.  "Now."  thinks  I,  »*  tliere's  a  full  stop  put 
to  my  progiess.  Mary  must  yield  to  her  fate — and 
Sidlivan — the  devore«l  Sullivan,  give  up  every  hope 
of  recovering  her."  After  a  moment's  pause — *<  Is  it 
impossible."  again  thought  1,  «*  to  deceive  this  Ar- 
gus ?'*  An  idea  immediately  darted  across  my  miiid — • 
<'  Do  1  ask  this,  who  have  witnessed  the  addn  ss  and 
deception  of  a  Camelford — 1  who  so  lately  etijoyed 
the  wonderful  personification  of  a  Matthews?  Are 
my  designs  to  be  frustrated  by  an  old  (oachman?" 
«  I  worked  myself  up  into  an  opinion  that  1  had  some 
skill  in  mimicry,  and  determined  to  put  it  in  practice. 
Again  I  summoned  the  waiter,  and  slipping  lialf-a- 
crown  into  his  hand,  for  the  trouble  1  had  given  him, 
or  might  yet  impose,  said  *»  The  nurse  who  attends 
the  lady  belongs  to  the  house  I  suppose." 

«'  No  sir.  The  deaf  old  woman  came  with  the 
coachman  from  the  Abbey. — All  papishes^Q\Gvy  soul 
of  'em.'» 

f(  Has  th''  doctor  sent  any  medicine?" 
«  Yes  sir.     There's  a  b»)ttle  just  arrived." 
«  Well,  my  honest  f«'llow,   I  have  two   requests  to 
make.     You  would  serve  the  lady  above  stairs,  1  am 
sure." 

<«  Sooner  than  I'd  serve  a  dinner  for  six." 
«  Good.    My  first  request  is,  that  you  would  pro- 
cure me  a  small  phial — a  physic  bottle ;  the  other  you 
shall  know  an.>n." 

Away  ran  the  lad,  and  immediately  returned  with 
a  bottle,  which  1  filled  with  brandy  and  water,  and 
attached  a  label,  <«  to  be  taken  directly." 
Twilight  was  approaching,  and  luckily  a  travel- 
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ler's  great  coat  hun.e;  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  in 
the  pocket  of  which  I  found  a  worsted  wig.  These  I 
made  no  scruple  of  appropriating;  and  turning  my 
hat  the  wr«mg  side  before,  stei)pcd  out  nnperccived, 
and  besmearing  my  boots  with  mud,  re-enterod  the 
house  in  much  apparent  hurry,  and  eagerly  enquired 
for  tlie  nurse.  Siie  was  soon  forthcoming. — **  You 
have  not  given  the  lady  the  medicine  my  master  sent, 
I  iiope  ?"  said  I  with  quickness, 

♦*  Speak  a  little  louder,"  answered  she,  "  I  am  very 
deaf."  Again  1  repeated  the  words  as  loud  as  I  could 
bawl. 

«*  Oh  no  sir.     I  was  just  going  to  give  it  her.'* 

«  On  no  account  my  good  woman,"  shouted  I.  "  I 
have  ridden  fidl  gallop  from  Brighton  to  prevent  it. 
A  sad  mistake,  but  'lis  v\ell  its  no  worse.  Give 
me  a  glass  of  brandy  landlady,  for  I'm  almost  ex- 
hausted." 

The  nurse,  in  great  alarm,  begged  to  know  the 
meaning  of  all  this?  ««  The  boy,"  said  I,  «»  by  mis- 
take, has  brought  a  wrong  medicine,  which  in  its 
effects  might  have  been  fatal.  Here  is  the  right  one, 
which  I  must  immediately  see  administered,  and  wait 
the  operation." 

Without  the  smallest  hesitation  I  was  introduced 
to  the  bed-side  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  :  the  old  wo- 
man close  to  my  elbow.  After  a  moment's  delibera- 
tion, and  shaking  the  phial,  I  asked  her  to  get  me  a 
tea  cup  full  of  milk,  and  the  unsuspecting  nurse  im- 
mediately went  in  quest  of  it.  The  instant  the  door 
was  closed,  I  placed  the  packet  in  the  hands  of  Mary, 
observing,  <»  for  lieaven's  sake.  Madam,  do  not  let 
your  feelings  get  the  better  of  your  prudence;"  but 
my  admonition  was  useless.  She  no  sooner  saw  the 
picture  than  she  gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  fainted 
away.  The  nurse  entering,  I  persuaded  her  such 
were  the  natural  effects  of  weakness,  and  that  the  me- 
dicine would  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  fit.  As  soon 
as  she  recovered,  my  hopes  of  success  were  nearly 
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defeated ;  for  she  exclaimed,  «<  oh !  Sullivan— my  hus- 
band— where  art  thou  ?" 

«  Her  husband  !"  repeated  the  old  woman ;  «  is 
she  thru  married  ?" 

"  M}  good  woman  !"  said  I,  "  did  you  never  see 
a  rase  of  delirium  beff>re?  Nothing  is  more  common. 
Eut  take  courage,  madam.  This  little  medicine  will 
restore  your  \\andei'ing  senses,  and  make  every  thing 
comfortable.  Nurse,"  I  continued,  *»  though  no  one 
knows  better,  I  dare  sa^,  how  to  administer  an  eme- 
tic, yet  this  is  one  of  so  peculiar  a  nature,  that  I  am 
ordered  to  await  the  operation;  to  assist  which,  I 
shall  want  a  quart  of  water  gruel,  strained  three  times 
through  a  njusiin  rag,  and  brought  up  stairs  when 
ueiwly  cool.  To  yoji  1  trust,  anfi  1  doubt  not  you 
will  j-xecute  it  according  to  my  direction." 

This  I  thought  would  produce  a  sufficient  procras- 
tination ;  at  least  gave  me  fair  hopes  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hoiif's  conversation. 

«  Madanj."  said  I,  «*  my  invention  has  been  on  the 
stretch  to  get  this  woman  awa}*.  I  am  no  doctor.  I 
am  your  friend — I  am  your  husband's  friend — but 
that  no  time  may  be  lost,  read  my  note,  and  say  how 
1  can  serve  jou  ;  for  >ou  are  surrounded  by  spies^ 
and  every  moment  is  precious." 

<*  Good  heaven  !"  said  she,  after  perusing  the  note. 
««  Mr.  Romney  !  Is  it  possible?  Oh!  I  remember  your 
kindness,  and  the  attention  of  your  dear  little  woman. 
But  what  do  you  mean  by  spies  and  enemies?  Here 
I  am  unknown." 

«  Have  you  never  acknowledged  yourself  to  any 
one  ?'* 

«*  Never.     Except  to " 

<♦  Are  you  not  of  the  church  of  Rome  ?" 

«  I  am." 

<«  And  since  your  arrival,  have  you  not  confessed 
to  a  neighbouring  priest  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly.    But  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  har- 
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hour  a  thought  of  treachery  from  that  quarter.  He 
would  not  betray  a  sacred  trust." 

•*  He  vvouhl  betray  any  thiui^  for  the  good  of  the 
church.  Why  has  he  persuaded  you  to  remain  here, 
when  your  inclination  led  you  to  London,  but  to  gain 
time,  until  yours,  or  Sullivan's  enemies,  were  ap- 
prised of  your  retreat.  They  are  apprised  of  it,  and 
even  now  upon  the  spot.  To-morrow  morning,  un- 
less we  counteract  their  designs,  you  will  be  carried 
hence,  and  separated  from  your  husband,  perhaps  for 
ever.  Know  you  a  little  deformed  personage,  who 
has  of  late  taken  an  active  part  in  Sullivan's  con- 
cerns ?** 

"He  is  my  mother's  husband;  but  Sullivan  knows 
him  not." 

**That  person  arrived  last  night — placed  the  nurse 
and  a  man  servant  as  spies  on  your  actions — and  I 
doubt  not  will  bn  with  you  in  the  morning." 

"  Thy  will  be  done,"  she  piously  exclaimed,  de- 
voutly crossing  herself.  ««  Fatlier  of  saints  ?  surely 
it  is  not  thy  behest  that  we  should  separate  !  Take 
from  me  all  worldly  things,  but  leave  me  my  hus- 
band." 

"  On  those  conditions,"  I  replied,  <«  in  all  proba- 
bility you  might  remain  unmolested.  Give  up  your 
property  to  the  churrh,  and  its  ministers  will  let  you 
rest.  God  has  given  you  an  understanding,  lady, 
and  it  is  your  duty  to  make  a  proper  use  of  it.  Shake 
off  the  biejoited  prejudices  of  education.  Search  the 
scriptures — jwdge  for  yourself  between  right  and 
wrong.  Husband  and  wife,  you  will  there  find,  are 
one:  it  is  likewise  said,  <  they  whom  God  hath  join- 
ed, let  no  man  put  asumler :'  no  sopliistry  can  over- 
turn this.  Let  me  then  beseech  you,  for  your  own 
sake — for  your  hiisband's  sake — boldly  assert  your 
rights,  and  bid  your  enemies  defiance." 

My  words  had  a  visible  effect.  A  spark  of  reviving 
health  spaikled  In  her  eye  as  she  replied,  "  why  he- 
sitate a  moment  ?  This  very  hour  let  me  fly  to  my  be- 
F2 
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loved  Silvester:  once  more  joined,  no  power  on  eartii 
shall  pat  f  us.  I  have  been  weak— -culpabl}^^  so — ac- 
cording to  the  new  lia^ht  that  breaks  in  upon  me.  Bi- 
gotry and  superstition  have  been  used  as  engines,  to 
terrify  me  out  of  what  1  nf>w  feel  to  be  my  duty  ;  but 
here  their  power  ends.  To  you,  Mr.  Romney.  I  owe 
my  life;  to  your  advice  more  tlian  life,  and  hence- 
forth it  sluill  be  tiie  rule  of  my  actions.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  shall  rise  a  new  creature.  But  be  n(>t  far  from 
me — help  me  with  your  support — for  I  am  but  a  poor 
weak  woman,  and  1  5  hall  have  to  contend  with  those 
whf»  are  mighty  in  strength." 

*<  Would  it  not  be  well,"  I  observed,  **  to  seem  to 
accord  to  their  wishes — to  gain  time  by  policy  until 
Sullivan  arrives?" 

"What!"  said  Mary,  her  eye  beaming  with  the 
fire  of  enthusiasm,  »»  Mr.  Romney — the  friend  of  the 
ingenuoiis,  upriglit  Sullivan,  recommej.d  deceit !  His 
pure,  unadultered  heart  never  harboured  a  tliought  he 
feared  to  a(  knowledge,  or  if  expressed,  would  <  all  a 
blush  into  his  manly  cheek  :  and  shall  his  honoured 
Mary  disgrace  such  bright  example  by  mean  dupli- 
city ?  No,  Mr.  Romney  !  you  shall  see  me  equal  to 
my  own  defence,  ssithout  unlawful  weapons." 

The  nurse  now  entered  witli  the  gruel,  and  pretend- 
ing to  find  my  patient  so  much  better  tijat  tlie  emetic 
miglit  be  postponed,  1  took  niy  leave,  and  returning 
my  boirowed  habiliments  to  their  peg,  sat  meditating 
on  what  had  happened,  and  probably  would  happen, 
until  my  wife  and  Roget  made  their  appearance. 

After  supper  I  related  tlie  cause  of  my  leaving  the 
theatre,  and  what  had  since  passed  ;  but  Monsieur's 
impatience  would  scarcely  hear  me  to  the  end,  so 
eager  was  he  to  contribute  his  mite  of  intelligence. 
««  De  party.  Monsieur  Romney,  who  make  a  you 
scamper  trough  de  pigstye,"  said  he,  <*  vere  more  in- 
tent on  dere  own  conversation  dan  de  play  ;  and  ven 
I  find  dey  parlc  a  Frangais,  h}  Gar  I  approache;  for, 
tink  I  to  mineself,  if  dey  frigiiten  mon  boii  ami  from 
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lie  theatre,  I  may  gader  someting  dat  vill  be  for  goot. 
De  petit  gentilhonime,  you  call  a  de  Ksop,  vas  tell  a 
de  Jolle  Gai-gon — de  padre  confesseur — dat  he  vas 
ver  much  oblige  tor  vat  he  write  about  Mademoiselle; 
for  dat  she  vaiit  to  trow  herself  avay  upon  de  pauvre 
Bourgeoise,  and    vat  vas  vorse,   de  dam   heretique, 

<  Slie  run  avay  from  her  bonne  Mere,  la  C-ntesse, 
because  she  did  treaten  her  vid  a  convent;  but  now 
ve  find  her  again,  trough  your  means,  goot  fader,* 
said  de  leetel  comique  figure,  »  I  vill  be  amenable  to 
the  church   for  her  safety.     Is  she  able  to  travel  ?' 

<  Oui,  my  Lor,'  said  de  dam  Jack  Priest,  <  she  is  quite 
recover,  and  1  have  send  two  servants  from  de  abbey 
to  vatch  her  till  you  arrive.'  *  Bon  !'  say  de  Lor 
Esop,  '  at  first  dawn  of  day  you  vill  convey  her  to 
my  coach,  vich  vill  be  vait  at  de  end  of  de  village,  and 
vonce  vidin  my  grasp,  she  is  safe.'  A  great  deal 
more  vas  said  by  dese  two  imp  de  la  diable,  but 
noting  to  de  purp'^se."  ^ 

A  consultatif)n  now  took  place  in  what  manner  it 
would  be  proper  to  proceed.  The  foundation  being 
laid,  it  berame  necessary  to  raise  a  superstructure 
capable  of  protecting  the  fair  unfortunate  from  the 
power  of  her  spiritual  and  temporal  tyrants.  I  had 
good  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  crafty  and  deep 
laid  schemes  of  little  Esop  were  not  to  be  easily  over- 
turned ;  and  yet,  the  short  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  he  could  have  obtained  intelligence  of  Mark's 
retreat,  left  little  room  to  form  and  digest  plans  of 
magnitude.  We  found,  however,  upon  the  most  ma- 
ture deliberation,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
something  decisive  should  be  attempted  that  night. 

"  Take  her  off  to  Brighton,"  said  monsieur,  <«  and 
if  de  Jack  Priest  do  come  after  her,  by  Gar  1  vill 
kick  a  him  behind." 

Tliat,  and  every  other  plan  appeared  impractica- 
ble, for  want  of  access  to  her  person.  The  deception 
of  the  doctor  could  not  be  again  attempted  with  any 
hopes  of  success ;  and  the  coachman  being  stationary 
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at  the  door,  prevented  all  egress  by  that  quarter* 
Monsieur,  fertile  in  expedients,  proposed  immediate 
application  to  a  magistrate;  but  \\ here  to  find  one 
nearer  than  Brighton  we  were  ignorant ;  besides,  it 
would  give  a  publicity  to  the  business  I  wished  to 
avoid.  Ann  proposed  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  the 
house ;  they  appeared  respectable,  and  not  likely  to 
connive  at  the  oppression  of  a  young  woman  under 
their  immediate  care.  This  idea  carried  feasibility, 
and  as  the  waiter,  by  my  former  communication,  was 
become  a  kind  of  party  man,  1  again  summoned  him. 
After  informing  him  of  as  much  as  1  thought  neces- 
sary, and  giving  him  all  due  yjraise  for  his  expressed 
wish  to  serve  the  lady,  he  rubbed  his  hands  with  an 
air  of  satisfat  tion — snuffed  the  candles  with  a  new 
flourish — and  laying  down  the  snuffers,  replied,  «  my 
master  and  mistress,  sir,  are  very  good  people,  sir — 
very  good,  indeed — but  1  am  bold  to  say  this  is  a  bu- 
siness in  which  they  rannot  interfere,  seeing  as  how 
they  are  tenants  to  the  great  man  at  the  abbey,  and 
moreover,  under  obligations  to  him.  But  that  is  not 
my  case,  sir.  I  am  at  liberty  to  serve  you  and  the 
young  lady,  sir,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  and  I  think 
I  have  the  means."  This  roused  my  attention,  and 
he  proceeded.  **  Tiiere  is  a  bed  room  adjoining  the 
lady's,  and  communicating  by  a  door,  to  which  you 
ascend  by  a  pair  of  back  stairs.  The  nurse,  as  1  told 
you  before,  sir,  is  as  deaf  as  a  beadle;  so  if  you'll 
write  a  note,  I'll  undertake,  by  means  of  a  long  rod, 
to  convey  it  into  the  lady's  own  hand,  without  the 
nurse  being  at  all  the  wiser." 

«  By  Gar!  you  be  >on  clever  person/'  said  mon- 
sieur. 

<«  But  I  must  have  an  answer,  my  honest  fellow," 
said  1  ;  *'  how  will  you  contrive  thnt?" 

"  If  the  rod,  sir,  is  able  to  carry  a  letter,  it  is 
equally  able  to  bring  back  an  austver.  But  you  had 
better  inclose  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil  to  make 
sure  of  it." 
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When  our  confederate  returned  with  writing  mate- 
rials, which  was  not  so  soon  as  my  impatience  expect- 
ed, he  looked  as  if  he  had  something  to  impart,  but 
did  not  well  know  how  to  begin.  *<  Is  any  thing  the 
matter?"  said  I. 

«  Why,  yes,  sir,  there  is  one  obstacle  in  the  way- 
yet.  Molly  the  chambermaid  keeps  the  key  of  the 
apartment  I  spoke  of,  and " 

*<  Oh  !  we  can  soon  silence  Molly's  scruples,"  re- 
plied 1.  «♦  Give  her  this  half  guinea,  and  tell  her 
she  is  aiding  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity." 

Every  thing  answered  to  my  wish,  and  before  we 
had  finally  arranged  our  plans,  John  returned   with 

the  following    answer; "Thanks — ten  thousand 

thanks  for  your  unprecedented  attention.  Nurse  is 
fast  asleep,  and  I  will  be  as  expeditious  as  my  weak- 
ness will  allow.  M.  S." 

The  clo(  k  had  just  gone  twelve,  and  the  family 
were  preparing  for  repose,  which  was  to  be  the  sig- 
nal for  our  departure.  It  had  been  agreed^ — unfor- 
tunately as  it  afterwards  proved — that  Roget  should 
stay  till  morning,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  ene- 
my, and  give  us  notice  of  their  proceedings.  This 
was  settled  without  adverting  to  the  weak  state  of 
our  interesting  companion,  to  whom  two  miles  would 
be  a  walk  of  immense  fatigue,  if  she  were  able  to  ac- 
complish it  at  all.  Without  considering  difficulties, 
however,  we  set  forth,  after  liberally  rewarding  the 
waiter,  in  whose  care  Mrs.  Sullivan  left  her  trunk, 
on  a  fine,  calm,  moonlight  night,  at  a  pace  that  a 
snail  might  almost  have  distanced.  Mary  would 
have  entered  upon  the  subject  of  obligation  and 
gratitude  ;  but  this  I  positively  forbade,  as  likewise 
every  other  discourse  of  an  interesting  nature  ;  for 
the  sensibility  of  her  mind  kept  pace  with  the  baby- 
like weakness  of  her  body,  and  rendered  her  an  ob- 
ject of  strong  solicitude  both  to  me  and  Ann,  whose 
supporting  arms  she  clung  to,  as  her  only  chance  of 
accomplishing  what  indeed  to  me  appeared  impossi- 
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ble.  Had  Roget  been  of  the  party,  we  could  have 
carried  her,  as  they  do  childr*  n,  by  joining  '^^^ 
hands  ;  but  my  w  ife  had  neither  stren.^th  for  such 
an  exertion,  nor  was  she  of  a  size  to  cope  with  me 
in  an  experiment  of  that  kind. 

it  was  four  o'(  lock  when  we  reached  tlie  midway. 
The  sun  peeped  over  the  eastern  hills  with  splejidour 
unrivalh'd — the  mornin.s;  choristers  swelled  their 
tuneful  throats  in  j^rateful  songs  of  praise — and  the 
early  husbandman  whistled  as  he  proceeded  to  his 
daily  occupation.  <*  Wiiat  an  interestin,^  period  of 
the  day  the  early  morn  presents  !"  observed  Ann, 
«  and  yet  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  how  very  seldom, 
during  a  period  of  near  half  a  century,  I  have  greet- 
ed that  glorious  orb  on  his  first  rising." 

Not  more  thati  half  a  dozen  times  in  your  life, 
Ann,"  replied  I ;  "  and  then,  if  inclination  had  been 
consulted,  you  would  have  been  relaxing  in  a  warm 
bed,  instead  of  inhaling  tiie  invigorating,  health- 
breathing  air,  which  now  seems  to  revive  even  our 
drooping  companion.  How  are  yoUj  madam  ?"  con- 
tinued I,  turning  towards  her. 

Not  weaker  than  when  I  set  forth,"  said  she,  faint- 
ly smiling,  <'  and  a  few  minutes  rest  upon  that  invi- 
ting clump  would,  I  think,  enable  me  to  proceed  with 
vigour." 

As  we  seated  ourselves,  my  mind  began  to  calcu- 
late the  hours  we  had  exhausted  in  travelling  one 
mile ;  and  as  the  probability  was  against  our  accora- 
plisfiing  the  other  in  less  time,  we  should  most  as- 
suredly be  overtaken  on  the  road,  if  Mrs.  Sullivan's 
pursuers  conceived,  as  they  probably  would,  that 
Brighton  was  her  jdace  of  concealment.  At  early 
day  she  would  be  sought,  and  they  might  even  now 
be  tracing  our  steps. 

1  thought  it  best  to  conceal  my  fears  from  my  two 
conij)rtnions,  since  they  would  be  alarmed  without 
producing  any  possible  good,  but  decided  in  my  own 
mind  to  seek  a  retreat,  as  much  to  avoid  the  tlireat- 
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ctied  danger,  as  to  j2;et  refreshment  and  repose  for 
our  almost  tainting  i'riend.  At  this  moment  a  coun- 
tryman, followed  by  Ills  dog,  bounded  over  a  stile 
close  to  us,  and  gave  with  rustic  rivility  tlie  morning 
salutation.  <»  Do  ^ou  live  in  tlie  neighbourliood, 
friend,"  said  I. 

«  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  man.  «  I  live  at  a  small 
Cotta.e:e  just  across  that  field." 

"Have  you  a  wife  ?" 

"Yes,  thank  God!  and  four  as  fine  children  as 
any  in  Sussex,  though  I  say  i(." 

<*lfyou  will  shew  us  the  house,  1  would  fain  get  a 
little  refreshment  and  a  few  hours  rest  for  this  lady, 
who  is  nearly  exhausted  for  want  of  them." 

«»  Poor  thinj^!  she  d'>es  not  look  as  ii  she  was  used 
to  such  plain  fare  as  our  poor  hovel  affords;  hut  (he 
best,  there  is,  jou  are  all  heartily  welcome  to.  Let 
me  ( arry  her  over  the  stile,  and  then  you'll  see  the 
house  right  before  you." 

As  we  appioac  bed  the  cottage,  every  appendage 
bore  testimony  to  the  neatness  and  in<lustry  of  its 
owner.  The  cow  stood  pea<  eably  cliewing  lier  ^  iwl 
by  tiie  window — the  milking  ulensils — the  churn— 
the  stone  at  the  dcior — all  Ijor-e,  IVom  ch'anliness,  so 
bewit(  hing  an  aspjct,  and  the  thatched  tenement, 
overshad(»wed  by  W!M»dbine,  f  o  in*  d  a  scene  s  >  con- 
sonant to  m,\  feelings,  that,  lorning  to  my  wife, 
"this,"  said  [,  "comprehends  the  wludeof  my  uishes 
on  this  side  the  grave.  Gi\e  me  a  eot'age,  vith  <  on- 
tent,  and  1  envy  not  the  pri}i«  e  in  his  pavilion,  or  the 
lord  in  his  chambers  of  state." 

Ti»e  good  woman,  observing  our  ajiproach.  with 
li05i»e|y  simplicity  invited  us  to  walk  in.  Ruddy 
good  humour  beamed  in  her  countenance,  an  i  when 
1  informed  her  of  her  hush.nd's  kind  offer,  s;he  bus- 
tled about,  and  me.de  us  welcome  to  every  thing  her 
humble  st'»re  afforded.  New  milk,  warm  from  the 
Co\\,  ex- ellent  brown  biead,  and  new  butter,  v  re 
spread  on  a  clean  clothy  aad  sickly  ^  indeed,  must  have 
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been  that  appetite  that  could  not  make  a  hearty  meal 
upon  sucli  viariils,  after  a  three  hours  walk. 

Our  wholfsonie  repast  conclutled,  Mrs.  Sullivan 
threw  her  wearv  limbs  upon  the  farmer's  bed,  whi- 
ther 1  would  have  persuaded  Ann  to  accompany  her. 
B'it  no:  she  felt  no  inconvenience  from  the  want  of 
sleep,  and  prefered  a  ramble  in  the  fields.  Accord- 
inc::Iy  we  strolled  into  the  adjoining  copse,  to  consult 
upon  the  means  likely  to  itisure  our  protegee's  safe- 
ty, until  the  arrival  of  hei*  husband. 

My  lecture  was  advertised  for  that  night;  there- 
fore mif  return  to  Brighton  was  indispensihle  ;  but  if 
the  farmer's  wife  co(dd  accommodat<'  tiic  ladies,  I  de- 
terfnined  to  leave  them  in  a  place  to  which  no  suspi- 
cion could  attach.  When  we  returned  to  the  house, 
1  resolved  t<)  prosecute  my  plan,  provided  the  good  wo- 
man threw  no  inipedient  in  the  way;  she  was  absent, 
ari'l  whilst  waiting  her  i-etusn,  I  examined  tlie  con- 
tents of  some  half  dozen  books  piled  uj)  in  the  win- 
dow. The  first  was  a  treatise  on  farriery  :  this  I 
instantly  closed  :  but  ti»e  second  rivetted  my  attention 
most  coniplet'  ly;  for  it  was — guess  my  astonishment 
and  chagrin — it  was  a  Latin  prayer  book  ! — and 
tuiTiing  sny  eyes  towards  my  uite,  1  perceived  her 
earnestly  examining  a  crucifix  ! 

Thus  all  our  weil  laid  plans  were  defeated  :  we 
were  in  tlie  house  f  a  Catholic,  nvho  would  think  it 
his  bounden  duty  to  give  iutelligenre  to  the  priest,  if 
the  least  suspiriun  glanced  at  Mary's  situation. 

*< 'Tis  impossible  it  should,"  said  Ann,  "unless 
Mrs.  Stillivun  wilfully  betray  herself."  So  I  thought; 
and  our  hostess  tlien  enleritig,  I  determined  distantly 
to  sournl  her,  and  a("t  a( cordiiigly,  1  began  by  ob- 
serving tiieir  distanee  froin  church,  and  the  inconve- 
nience it  miist  be  duiing  the  winter  season. 

«♦  We  are  of  the  llotnish  church,"  replied  she, 
<•'  and  our  place  of  devotioji  is  at  the  Abbey."  Ann  and 
I  exchanged  looks.  «*  it  is  not  more  than  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  across  the  fields,"  continued  our  in- 
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former,  "  and  we  think  notliing  of  that,  wet  or  dry, 
when  it  is  to  hear  tlie  word  of  comfort  from  our  holy 
fathrr." 

Findin.ej  I  made  no  answ^er,  she  added,  "  My  hus- 
band and  I,  were  servants  at  the  Al>hey  many  yeai'S  ; 
our  two  eldest  bo\s  take  their  schoolin.^  from  the 
good  priest,  and  seldom  a  day  passes,  in  fine  wea- 
ther, but  he  gives  us  a  Criendl}  call." 

«This  is  no  hiding  place  for  Mary,"  tliiuks  I  ; 
and  sendin.g  Ann  to  see  whether  her  friend  rest«'d, 
I  onc'e  more  breatlked  the  morning  air.  Sauntering 
through  the  field,  leading  to  t!ie  road,  I  encounter- 
ed the  farmer  coming  to  his  breakfast.  After  thanks 
on  my  part,  and  kind  enquiries  on  his,  I  asked,  in  a 
careless  manner,  whethei*  his  present  lahaurlay  near 
the  road  ?  and  understanding  ifc  joined  up  to  it,  f  said, 
«  I  am  expecting  some  friends  this  mor'uing,  did 
you  observe  gentlemen  pass  in  a  carriage,  or  on  horse- 
back ?" 

«  Neither,  sir.  Not  a  living  soul  has  gone  that 
road  to-day,  except  market  women." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  t'ue  house,  which  he 
entered,  and  left  me  to  my  unpleasant  coiritations. 
'Twas  plain  that  our  expected  pursuers  hasl  not  pass- 
ed to  Brighton  ;  and  it  was  as  plain  that  our  setting 
forth  must  be  protracted,  unless  there  was  a  field  path, 
of  which  I  despaired,  being  so  neai*  the  iiigh  road. 

The  voice  of  Ann  sounded  cheerfully  from  the 
house;  and  when  she  joined  me,  a  look  of  gay  im- 
portance seemed  to  say  <'  I  am  the  hearer  of  good 
news."  And  so  she  was.  The  farmer  no  sooner  en- 
tered the  house,  than  he  told  his  wife,  in  a  tone  of 
dismay,  tliat  the  confessor  was  gone  to  London,  with 
a  trreat  gentleman  wlio  only  airived  yesterday.  To 
the  questicin  of, — who  told  him  ? — ^he  replied,  «<  Jenny 
!Mead«>us  passed  me  with  a  basket  of  chickens  ;  as  she 
came  by  the  Abbey,  the  carriage  was  at  the  door, 
and  John  Coachman  said,  tiicy  should  be  off  in  ten 
minutes." 

PART  II.  VOL.  II.  G 
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This  intelii.i^enre,  \vl»irh  filled  the  farmer  and  his 
wife  witii  dismay,  was  to  me  a  source  of  comfort.  We 
could  now  drj)art  with  a  certainty  of  being  unmolest- 
ed :  wc  could  move  leisurely  without  dread  of  a  sur- 
prise from  the  enemy.  Mrs.  Sullivan  was  enjoying 
sweet  repose,  i'vctm  which  the  most  salutary  effects 
might  he  expected,  and  on  the  following  morning  it 
was  possible  her  husband  might  arrive,  wlien  all  my 
cares,  as  far  as  related  to  this  business,  would  have 
an  end. 

About  ten  o'clock  she  awoke,  renovated  beyond 
what  we  could  have  hoped  ;  and,  giving  money  to  the 
childien,  for  our  kind  hostess  positively  refused  all 
remuneration,  wc  again  set  forward,  and  I  welcomed 
Sullivan's  wife  to  my  lodgings,  at  Brighton,  as  the 
clock  struf  k  twelve.  KTjquiiing  for  Monsieur,  we 
found  him  still  absent;  at  which  I  rather  v\ondcred, 
because  the  prit-st  and  the  great  gentleman,  whom  I 
conjectured  to  be  little  tEsoj),  having  proceeded  to 
London,  he  could  have  no  further  business  to  detain 
Jdm.  Our  dinner  was  likewise  served  without  him, 
and  when  I  left  the  ladies  at  six  o'clock  to  attend  my 
calling,  he  was  still  absent. 

Contrary  to  expectatir)n,  I  found  the  Assembly- 
I'oom  tolerably  well  filled,  pi'incipally  by  ladies; 
w  Inch  I  considered  as  a  very  higli  compliment. — After 
])roceeding  for  about  an  hour,  with  uncommon  glee, — 
for  the  sight  of  so  much  beauty  inspii'ed  me,  and  the 
certainty  of  profit  proved  no  damper, — my  subject  led 
ine  to  speak  of  deformity,  and  the  cruelty — not  to  say 
wickedness — of  turning  it  into  derision.  <*  No  man,'* 
added  1,  «'  if  he  had  the  choice,  would  prefer  a  hump 
back  or  a  bandy  leg." — At  the  moment  I  jittenul  these 
words,  my  eyes  fell,  as  if  designedly,  u[)o:!  litih^  ^sop, 
who,  with  the  fat  priest,  occupied  a  back  i>en(  h.  For 
an  instant,  1  could  scarcely  credit  mv  sjnses,  and  con- 
tinued to  gaze,  merely  to  ascertain  the  fact.  When 
1  was  convinced  of  his  identity,  Mrs.  SidliNan  became 
so  intimately  associated  with  the  two  beings  before 
nie,  tlmt  I  lost  the  thread  of  my  discourse,  and  was 
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go  entirely  conrounded,  as  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  pleading  sudden  indisposition,  and  requesting  tlie 
indulg<^nce  of  my  audience  for  a  few  minutes. 

I  was  hardly  seated  in  my  retiring  room,  ere  tiie 
litth'  gentleman  accomi)anied  by  the  pi'iest  entered. 
Passion  was  marked  in  strong  lines  upon  his  visage  ; 
with  an  energy  that  almost  Ihreat-ned  violence,  he 
approached,  and  as  well  as  j)assion  would  j)ermit,  thus 
addressed  me.  «*Sosir!  By  your  officious  readiness 
to  sei've  your  fri<Mnl,  you  have  involved  yourself  in 
a  business  of  a  most  dangerous  nature.  You  have 
been  aiding  and  assisting  to  carry  off  an  heiress — you 
Lave  stepped  between  the  parent  and  the  child — and 
been  the  means  of  dissolving  tije  ties  of  affection,  and 
the  union  of  spirituality.  The  present  and  future 
happiness  of  the  delinfed  object  of  your  nefarious 
schemes  is  forever  lost,  ujdess  sl»e  be  restored  to  the 
fostering  care  of  those  parents,  to  whose  attention 
and  love  she  is  consigned  by  all  laws  human  and  di- 
vine. 

<<  I  know  you,  sir  !  your  public  character  I  am  no 
strant^er  to.  'Tis  in  my  power  to  serve,  or  injure 
your  interest,  and  fine  or  the  otiier  I  am  determined 
to  accomplish.  Give  the  information  that  may  lead 
to  the  object  of  our  search,  and  take  my  friendship 
— withhold  it,  and  prepare  to  encounter  an  invete- 
rate foe,  who  will  stop  at  nothing  to  accomj)lish  his 
purpose." 

This  was  given  with  sue!)  strong  animation  and 
energy  that  his  breath  failed  him,  and  as  he  uttered 
the  concluding  words,  he  dropped  exhausted  into  a 
chair. 

The  wily  priest  flew  to  the  assistance  of  his  com- 
panion, and  with  true  Jesuitical  cant  exclaimed, 
«  your  Lordship  condescends  too  much  by  soliciting 
what  you  have  a  !-ight  to  command.  Perhaj)s  this 
man  is  unacquainted  with  the  exalted  rank  of  the  per- 
son he  has  offended  ;  otiierwise  the  native  worth  and 
rare  talents,  wiiich  have  descended  in  an  heriditary 
line  from  your  Lordship's  illustrious  ancestors  ;  togc- 
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tlicr  witli  tlie  princely  fnrtune  that  providence,  injus- 
tice to  surli  unexanipjed  virtue,  lias  thought  fit,  in  the 
plcnitiicie  of  its  wisdom,  to  piarp  in  .sncli  liberal  hands, 
would  doubtless  have  created  that  reverence  and  res- 
pect whi(  h  we  owe  to  our  supei-iors,  whose  will  it  is 
our  bounden  duty  to  follow  in  every  matter  that  con- 
cerns merely  our  temporal  welfare." 

This  loni^  winded  prme^^yric  on  exalted  worth  and 
liereditary  rank — in  other  words,  tliis  mean  sacrifice 
of  common  sense  and  coinmon  honesty — filled  me  with 
such  dii^gust,  that  in  spite  of  my  eagerness  to  answer 
the  pi'inripal,  I  found  the  gall  of  bitterness  rising 
strong  against  his  deputy  ;  and  setting  common  usage 
aside,  I  prepared  to  give  him  as  severe  a  retort  as  I 
possibly  could,  and  in  the  strongest  terms  my  imagi- 
nation would  point  out.  But  ideas  sometimes  flow  too 
quick  for  utterance,  especially  when  the  feelings  are 
materially  concerned ;  and  this  was  precisely  my 
case.  Finding  it  impossible  to  expresfs  my  detestation 
of  such  a  character  in  gentlemanly  language,  after 
making  an  attempt  at  utterance,  I  could  only  articu- 
late the  w^ord  contemptible  !  But  this  was  done  in  a 
tone,  and  with  action  that  spoke  volumes,  if  I  may 
judge  by  its  effect  on  the  priest's  countenance.  That 
seemed  to  say,  «  Oh  that  I  had  thee  under  the  power 
of  the  holy  inquisition  !" 

The  fulsome  harangue  seemed  to  please  his  Lord- 
ship almost  as  little  as  it  did  me,  for  he  looked  what  I 
expressed' — ^contempt.  In  a  word,  he  possessed  too 
much  good  sense  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  gross  and 
palpable  flattery  of  his  companion,  and  rising  from 
the  chair,  «  Holy  father,"  said  he,  "  1  trust  I  am  suf- 
ficient for  the  cause  I  have  undertaken.  Will  you 
indulge  this  gentleman  and  me  with  a  private  inter- 
view?" 

With  a  servile  smile  of  submission,  the  disappoint- 
ed priest  retired,  casting  a  fire-and-faggot  glance  up- 
on me  as  he  closed  the  door. 

"Now  we  are  alone,  sir,"  continued  his  little  lord- 
ship, wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  ^nd 
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assuming*  a  more  placid  air,  <<  and  having  in  this 
sh(irt  mrrival  lia-l  iiine  to  consider  the  foil}  of  passion, 
and  tlh'  little  eflfecr  to  be  jirodnced  by  inteuiperame  ; 
permit  me  to  request  iialf  an  hour's  conversation 
when  your  performance  is  over,  for  at  ])resent  i 
perceive  by  the  impatience  of  the  audience,  that  your 
presence  is  necessary  in  the  next  room." 

Mi's.  Sullivan  seem<'d  so  fully  determined  to  as- 
sert her  riiijhts.  even  if  sIm*  were  to  have  recourse  to 
the  liiws  of  her  country  in  support  of  them,  that  I 
thou,y;ht,  as  matters  hud  turned  out,  it  would  be  better 
for  all  parties,  to  brii.j:;  the  bfisiness  to  a  sjieedy  con- 
clusion. In  a  fj'w  houi's  Sullivan  would  probably  ar- 
rive, and  if  I  could  onl}  ptocrastinate  the  meeting, 
we  should  have  time  to  arrange  our  proceedings,  and 
act  as  best  suited  tlie  occasion.  With  this  object  in 
view,  1  replied  with  civility  equal  to  his  own,  '*  1  can- 
not my  lord  have  the  smallest  ol)}p(  tion  to  your  re- 
quest ;  but  would  rather,  on  various  accounts,  post- 
pone the  appointment  until  mornifjii;;  first  ple(iging 
my  vv  >rd,  that  the  lady  you  are  anxious  to  recover, 
shall  not  in  the  intermediate  time  be  removed  from 
her  present  sanctuary,  nor  any  undue  advantage  be 
taken  of  the  delay." 

I'his  was  very  politely  acceded  to,  and  the  ap- 
pointment fixed  for  tiie  hour  of  ten  at  my  l.xigings, 
to  which  t  gave  his  lordship  a  direction. 

When  1  got  home  I  found  Roget  comfortably  seat- 
ed with  the  ladies,  and  hopitii:;  nothing  un[)leasHnt  had 
detained  him,  he  replied,  **  by  gar  monsieur  Romney 
I  have  done  Madanu^  Sullivan  business." 

«*  As  how  monsieur?"  choosing  to  hear  his  adven- 
tui'e  bef  »re  I  related  my  own. 

«♦  Soon  as  you  ieave  me,  I  did  retire  to  my  cham- 
bre  ;  but  vas  vake  out  a  my  first  sleep  b.\  de  cries  of 
de  «»ld  voman.  She  did  shout,  and  ring  a  de  bell  like 
iin  diable.  Up  1  jump  and  did  meet  M^dante  Nurse 
in  lie  l)bby.  *  Sa(  r<-  Dieu  !'  say  I,  <  *  at  is  de  reason 
of  hU  dis  tantamerre  ?'  *  She  be  gone  !  she  be  gone  !' 
G  2 
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say  tie  old  voman,  « and  de  holy  fader  vill  never  for- 
give me." 

<«  By  dis  time  all  de  liouse  vas  in  an  uproar,  and  as 
it  vas  iuipossible  to  sleep  in  surli  a  noise,  1  dress  a 
mysili',  and  rome  donn  stair.  Presenti_y  de  coa<h- 
ni;in  return  from  de  abbt-y,  vere  he  run  de  moment 
he  found  de  laty  had  esrape,  and  brinj^dejark  priest 
and  de  leetel  Esop,  but  nobod}'  could  give  informa- 
tion, ffir  de  vaiter  and  de  bed  maid  no  make  disrove- 
ry.  At  last  «Jat  Esop,  for  he  be  von  cunning  leetel 
Fox,  Idt.'k  a  me  vid  de  eye  of  suspic  ion,  and  address 
de  Padre  in  French.  Ven  he  finish,  I  say  in  French, 
at  vi(  h  he  look  surprise,  »<  I  had  no  hand  in  take 
avay  de  laty,  but  I  can  give  information  dat  may 
disrover  someting.'  Tink  [  to  myself,  I  vill  tell  a  de 
grand  no  true — vat  you  call  de  dam  lie  !  Den  iWy 
say,  «  dey  be  much  oblige.'  So  1  tell  dem  ♦  1  vas 
travel  and  did  take  a  my  supper  last  night  vid  two 
stranger,  who  sans  doute  take  avay  de  laty  ;  for  I 
overhear  dem  say  a  chaise  and  four  vould  vait  for 
dem  at  tree  o'cloi  k — and  den  sair  1  did  hear  de  visper 
in  de  lobby  near  a  my  chambre,  and  a  soft  \oice  did 
say  <I  am  ready.'  <Vy  did  you  not  give  de  alarm?' 
say  de  Priest*  *  By  gar  it  vas  no  concern  of  mine 
Sair'  say  I.  <  Did  you  hear  what  road  dey  meant 
to  take  ?'  enquire  de  Esop.  ♦  Qui  Sair,  say  1  *  dey 
mention  a  place  call  Steyning,  vich  is  on  de  road  to 
Londres.' 

«♦  Ven  dey  get  from  me  all  I  know. — .or  did  pretend 
to  know — i\ey  send  off  to  de  abbey  for  a  chaise,  and 
de  moment  it  come,  jumj)  in,  and  gallop  off  in  search 
of  madame  Sullivan,  who  tanks  to  your  care  is  far 
enough  out  of  dere  reach. 

"  Why  monsieur,"  said  I,  «  this  is  a  very  extraor- 
dinary tale,  and  I  dare  say  you  believe  every  word  of 
it." 

ti  Qui — sans  doute.  Ah  !  by  Gar  !  let  de  French- 
man alone  for  de  grand  manoeuvre." 

«*And  thf  grand  mistake  too,  Roget,"  replied  I. 
•<  Some  how,  you  have  been  most  egregiously  deceiv- 
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ed,  for  within  this  h  »ui'  I  Jiavf^  seen  both  little  Esop 
— vvliom  we  nmst  henceforth  call  my  Lord — and  the 
fat  priest.  Nay  more — 1  have  conversed  with  them." 
I  then  related  my  story,  and  after  Mrs.  Sullivan  had 
got  the  better  of  her  first  surprise,  she  agreed  with 
me,  that  somethin.s;  perfe- tly  (h-cisive  should  takq 
place  ;  athlint:^,  **  if  Sullivan  were  here  to  support  me 
I  should  fear  nothint^." 

Roiijet  seemed  to  doubt  tl»e  truth  of  my  narrative, 
and  when  he  at  length  j2,ave  it  credence,  it  was  with 
an  affected  belief  tijat  Mis.  Sullivan's  enemies  were 
superhuman.  »«  1  tell  you  vat,  Monsieur  Roiuney," 
said  lie,  *<  if  dat  Lor  Ksop  do  come  here  in  de  morn* 
ing,  eider  trough  de  ke>  liole — or  down  de  chimney — 
or  at  de  door — for  I  believe  it  is  all  M)n  to  him — I 
shall  sa\  noting;  but  if  de  Jack  Priest  do  come,  by 
gar  i  vill  kick  a  him  behind,  and  vip  horse  him  into 
de  bargain." 

TUe  strong  prejudice  Roget  had  imbibed  against 
the  priesthood  took  its  rise  from  the  following  circum- 
stance, which  he  related  with  his  usual  sangfroid  and 
indifference  to  calamities  many  of  my  countrymen 
would  have  sunk  under. 

«  Sair,"  said  he,  «  you  do  tink  you  do  see  before 
you  poor  Roget  de  artist  and  de  musician  ;  but  you 
do  see  de  Marquise  de  St.  Croix.  Paris  was  my  (  hief 
resideni  e,  and  before  de  revolutirm  I  iiad  great  inter- 
est at  de  court  (or  de  place  and  de  pensij)n.  Dis  vas  ver 
veil  for  me,  you  vill  say,  but  ver  bad  for  de  people, 
who  did  groan  beneath  de  veight  of  taxes  and  ojipres- 
sion,  for  vi(  h  dere  vas  no  help.  In  short  Sair,  <lere 
was  so  many  of  de  illustrious,  dat  dere  vas  none  of  de 
industrious  ;  ve  vere  a  nation  of  princes,  priests,  and 
paupers.  Tt)  remedy  dis,  de  revolution  did  com- 
merue,  de  consequence  of  vich  you  know  ver  veil, 

«  My  family  and  myself  vere  of  ile  royal  party. 
Many  of  dem  make  dere  escape.  Some  in  de  night 
vidout  dere  doaths— -some  out  of  de  country  vidout 
dere  fortunes — and  some  out  of  <!e  vorld  vidout  dere 
Sieads.     I,  and  my  son,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  did  escape 
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as  Par  as  Calais  on  our  vav  t<«  riis  country;  but  dere 
ve  vere  ovorMaken  by  df  perfidy  of"  dr  lanjily  lonfes- 
seoi' — a  darn  Jack  prit^st,  wUn  bad  b^oii  iri  inv  <  onfi- 
d'nce  for  manv  year.  1  vas  bi<le  vere  iley  coiiM  not 
find,  but  n»y  pauvre  rbild  not  bcin.^  in  deva\  to  bido 
vid  me,  vas  taken,  and  conducted  back  to  Paris, 
yere  be  sifffer  bv  (b\i^uilb)line. 

<*  So  Sair,  I  los'  my  -on  in  de  pritneofyoutb  by  de 
vi<  kedness  of  de  dan»  Priest.  1  do  bate  dem  all.  for 
dey  are  de  (  ause  of  all  de  misery  and  bloodsbed  dat 
have  fall  tipon  m\  country. 

"Now  Sair,  ven  I  did  c.'>me  to  En.ii:land  I  bad  no 
money,  but  dat  vas  not  my  fault  ;  for  before  I  leave 
Paris,  1  ,^o  to  my  bankers,  but  dey  vere  gone  to 
Londres,  vere  ver  great  man  did  owe  dem  bundred 
tousand  pounds  ;  so  dey  tink  if  be  no  pay,  be  vould 
sbelter  dem,  and  treat  dem  bospitably.  But  dey  vere 
mistake.  De  great  man  liad  no  money,  and  to  get 
rid  of  de  debt,  be  bad  dem  seize  and  sent  back  to 
France  vere  dey  lose  dere  heads,  and  dat  settle  de 
account. 

"  Now  Sair,  as  I  bad  no  money,  vat  vas  I  to  do  ? 
Englisbmen  ver  kind  to  me,  but  I  could  no  stoop  to 
live  on  charity  ;  so  1  teacli  a  demusi(,  and  draw  ade 
picturt",  by  vicli  1  brush  up  ver  good  income.  Vat  a 
happy  ting  it  is  m -nsi.ur  R  mney  for  de  French  no- 
blesse dat  dey  can  turn  a  dere  hand  to  someting  to 
get  de  living!  If  Knglish  prince  or  lord  be  left  in 
foreign  country  vi(iout  subsistence,  vat  become  of 
him  ?  Eat  a  de  beef  and  pudding,  or  diitik  a  de  vine, 
viil  not  get  de  njoney  ;  and  dey  coidd  teacli  no<ing 
but  race  a  de  horse — drive  ade  coach — and  fight  a  de 
cork.  So  Sair  and  Ladv,  dat  is  <le  short  his> (try  of 
m-nsieur  le  M^irqiise  de  St.  Croix,  n«>\v  deJiumhle 
artist  R'»get,  ver  much  please  dat  be  (an  live  vi  out 
obligali-  n  and  in  friendship  vid  de  people  of  dis  !»;'ppy 
couutr  \." 

*•  Knvi  '.!)!e  disj)osition  !"  thought  [  when  monsieur 
finislied  his  narr^tixe  «»  that  cau  suppiv  its  possessor 
—when  deprived  of  rank  and  riches — driven  from 
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country,  friends,  and  dearest  connexions — with  a  por- 
tion of  spirits  invincible  to  every  attack  of  adverse 
fortune !" 

Had  [  been  thus  situated,  the  barriers  of  reason  I 
fear  would  scarrely  have  sustained  tht  shock,  if  life 
itself  had  not  fallen  in  the  conflii  t.  ll*get  rould  sing 
and  dance,  and  make  lij^ht  of  niisery  that  would  have 
bowed  me,  and  the  greater  part  of  mv  countrymen  to 
the  earth  ;  and  whether  this  be  ow  ing  to  climate,  edu- 
cation, or  aliment,  I  leave  wiser  heads  than  mine  to 
discover.  The  conformation  of  the  human  frame  is 
not  peculiar  to  a  country,  any  more  than  human  in- 
tellect, and  yet  a  Frenchman's  temper  is  so  happily 
organised  that  he  can  smile  at  calamity,  and  laugh  in 
the  midst  of  poverty  and  distress. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


'*  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  PREJUDICE." 

T.   DiBDIN. 


The  clock  struck  ten,  and  Mrs.  Sullivan's  before 
pale  countenance  assumed  a  death  like  appearance — 
for  this  was  the  liour  of  appointment — 'When  Ro.^et 
entered  uith  a  letter,  exclaiming  <<  by  gar  monsieur 
Romney  you  must  take  care  for  yourself.  A  gun  (\id 
briniif  dis  billet,  and  only  vaits  for  you  to  go  off,''  The 
fact  was,  Martha  Gun  who  fur  many  years  had  super- 
intended the  marine  immersions  of  the  ladies  at  Brigh- 
ton, was  the  messengei*  eu»pl(»yed  by  my  unknown 
correspondent,  and  after  acknowledging  her  trouble, 
I  broke  the  seal  and  read  as  follows. 

«  Dear  Sir, 

«« The  moment  you  have  read  this,  burn  it,  as  you 
value  the  welfare — perhaps  life — of  one,  who  runs  a 
considerable  risk  to  sptve  your  friend.  I  am  this 
moment  ordered  to  prepare  a  warrant  to  seize  the 
body  of  Raphael  Rogot  ujider  the  alien  act;  it  will 
be  served  in  the  course  of  the  day  :  meanwhile  act  as 
your  discretion  may  dictate. 

I  remain  dear  sir, 

Your  sincere  well  wislier, 

JAMES  WILKINS." 

This  James  Wilkins  was  a  young  man  who  had  at- 
tended m=  let  tore  every  night,  and  had,  as  he  was 
pleased  to  say,  entertaineda  regard  for  me.    By  many 
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little  attentions  he  seemed  eager  to  promote  a  farther 
acquaintance — was  a  smart  youth  and  i;;enrle  in  iiis 
manners,  but  until  this  moment  I  was  a  stranger  to 
his  occupation. 

As  I  handed  Roget  the  letter,  T  said  to  myself  *♦  the 
Frenchman's  vivacity  will  be  damped  now,  if  any 
thing  can  damp  it.  His  liht-rty — his  livelihood  in  a 
moment  gone."  He  read — paused — shrugged  up  ids 
shoul(h^rs — read  again — then  returning  it  to  me,  ex- 
claimed with  more  warmth  than  I  ever  lieard  him  ex- 
press before  "  dat  dam  Jack  priest  is  at  de  bottom  of 
dis.  He  vill  take  a  my  life,  but  by  gar  1  vill  not  part 
vid  it  for  noting." 

«  Instead  of  threats  monsieur"  replied  I,  «  you  had 
better  think  of  safety.  This  is  a  malicious  business 
I  have  no  doubt,  but  when  the  warrant  is  once  issued, 
it  will  be  expeditiously  executed." 

«  Vat  sail  1  do  ? — vere  sail  I  go  ?"  enquired  Ro- 
S''t. 

A  loud  rat  tat  at  the  door  interrupted  our  considta- 
tion,  and  by  the  trme  Rog<'t  had  concealed  liimself  in 
the  aJtic,  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Ann  retired  to  his 
sitting  room,  a  lady  and  two  gentlemen  were  announ- 
ced, who  sans  ceremonie  followed  almost  at  the  ser- 
vard's  heels.  Although  prepared  for  I  his  rencontre, 
the  intended  arrest  of  monsieur,  and  the  sight  of  his 
enemy,  for  such  I  cou<  luded  the  priest,  so  irritated  my 
temper,  tiiat  I  forgot  the  civility  due  to  a  fcinale, 
whom  at  a  sec  md  glance,  from  her  masculine  size 
and  the  loss  of  one  eye,  1  recognised  as  Mary's  mo- 
ther. 

The  behaviour  of  the  wliole  party  at  their  entrance, 
gave  me  an  idea  that  t'ley  wished  to  In  )k  uie  down — 
to  convince  me  by  their  cmtidefit  stare  of  my  own  in- 
si.2:nilicance,  and  their  aniazitis:  superii»rity.  It  had 
however  a  quite  coutrary  effect.  It  roiis^c'  my  pride, 
and  filled  me  witl»  an  ii*resisti  de  nin»tdse  to  return 
scorn  with  scnni. 

*'  I  am  come,"  said  his  lordship  unceremoniously, 
««  according  to  your  appointment.** 
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«  I  see  you  are,"  replied  1  as  abruptly,  and  with- 
out asking  tljpm  to  be  seated. 

<♦  I  am  anxious  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say;" 
proceeded  his  lordship  »« and  my  friend  here  will  be 
kind  encrugh  to  lake  it  down  in  writiu.^." 

<f  I  beg'  leave  to  observe"  answered  i  with  some 
warmrh,  *<  that  this  is  my  house,  to  which  v->u,  and 
j(ui  ahine  were  invited  ;  without  an  nUn  that  you 
W'ould  intrude  your  friends  upMii  me.  To  the  C'»mpHny 
of  the  lady,  f  can  have  no  objc(  tion,  but  winlst  that 
gentleman  remains,  }ou  may  rest  assured  Isliall  make 
no  { (nnmunication  whatever." 

The  tone  and  manner  in  which  I  repeated  this,  had 
a  visihh^  effect  upon  the  pai'ty,  who  d^iubtU-ss  expect- 
ed ther  property  and  consequence  wtiidd  have  u  ved 
me  into  subjection.  Bein,^  deceived,  they  adjliessed 
each  other  in  French,  and  the  priest  with  an  a%vk- 
ward  bow  h^t  the  room.  I  then  handed  the  lady  a 
chair,  and  riquestin,£;  the  ,s;entl<Mnan  to  be  seated,  ssas 
waiting  his  further  interrogatory,  when  aery  of  mur- 
der was  heard  from  the  passai^c,  foil  »wed  by  a  scuffle 
and  a  n^ise,  resemhiini^  what  mij^ht  naturally  result 
from  peo|}le  tumiilina;  down  stairs. 

I  instantly  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  beheld  in 
the  hall  below  a  scene  strange  and  urj^xpected.  At 
the  foot  of  tlie  stairs  lay  the  priest,  sprawling  on  his 
bark  like  a  large  turtle. 

At  a  small  distance,  seated  on  the  ground,  without 
wig,  and  rubbing  his  bald  pate,  who  should  strike  my 
ast  oiished  senses,  but  Silvester  Sullivan!  Whilst  the 
enraged  Roget  stood  over  the  fallen  father  with  a 
broomstirk,  which  ever  and  anon,  he  applied  to  his 
fat  Hid<>s,  till  t!je  place  resounded  with  his  cries. 

I  rather  flew  than  walked  down  stairs,  and  having 
persuaded  monsieur  to  desist,  he  took  his  Iiat,  and  as 
he  left  the  house  ex.  laiiued  «  I  am  very  much  sorry 
foi-  dat  gentilimmme,"  meaning  Sidlivan  <»  dat  I  do 
no!  kn.iw;  bit  [  am  ver  much  glad  dat  1  did  kick  a 
de  Jack  priest  dat  1  know  to  be  von  dam  rascal.  God 
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bless  you  monsieur  Romney,"  giving  my  hand  a  cor- 
dial squeeze,  ♦<  and  your  Itetel  vife,  vom  1  Impe  to  see 
a.^aiii,"  and  away  he  ran  as  if  the  government  inqui- 
sitors had  been  already  at  his  heels, 

Sdllivan  had  by  this  time  found  the  use  of  his  legs; 
and  after  c«)ngratulating  his  arrival,  we  joined  our 
endeavours  in  raising  tlje  fallen  pillar  of  the  Romish 
church.  But  this  was  not  efferted  without  considera- 
ble difficulty.  He  was  so  entirely  unable  to  assist 
himself,  and  sent  forth  sue  li  piteous  groans,  that  I 
began  to  fear  he  had  sustained  some  serious  injury; 
especially  when  Sullivan  informed  me  that  the  French- 
man and  he  came  tumlding  down  stairs  together,  and 
in  their  descent  overturned  him,  who  was  at  the  mo- 
ment asc<mding. 

When  [  re-entered  the  room,  having  previously  dis- 
posed of  Sullivan,  the  old  lady  just  recovering  from 
a  fainting  fit,  was  reclined  on  the  shoulder  of  her  hus- 
ban«l,  and  Mary  applying  volatiles.  As  soon  as  rea- 
son returned  she  said,  taking  her  daughter's  hand, 
«  Come,  my  lord,  let  us  adjourn  to  the  abbey;  we  have 
reclaimed  the  lost  sheep,  and  though  she  have  strayed 
from  the  fold  of  righteousness,  there  is  much  joy  in 
heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth.  Our  holy 
friends  will  gratefidly  receive  a  daughter,  saved  from 
temporal  and  eternal  ruin  by  their  kind  mediation. 
The  pit  of  hell  was  gaping  to  re(  eive  her,  but  once 
more  within  the  pale  of  salvation,  she  may  defy  the 
machinations  of  Satan,  and  his  infernal  agents  the 
heretics.  "  Mother  of  saints,  she  continued,  afford  us 
thine  holy  protection!  Receive  a  backsliding  daugh- 
ter, and  preserve  her  from  the  abominable  heresies  of 
that  profane  and  sacrilegious  wretch  Luther,  and  all 
his  wicked  adherents." 

As  she  pronounced  the  last  words  her  eyes  were 
turned  fidl  upon  me.  Their  expression  was  that  of  a 
fury,  and  threatened  fire  and  faggot — the  Auto-de-fe 
— the  inquisition,  and  many  other  pious  amusements 
that  the  saints  have  frequently  indulged  in.     <«  Con- 
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descend  no  Turtlier,  madam,"  said  his  lordship,  taking 
Main's  other  hand,  «»  hut  let  us  leave  the  plaee.  Yet 
before  1  go,  I  would  fain  return  thanks  to  this  husy, 
meddling  gentleman,  who  has  so  officiously  interfered 
in  our  ciincerus,  tiiat  I  am  at  a  loss  which  to  admire 
most,  his  prudence  or  his  modesty," 

These  words  were  uttered  with  such  peculiar  em- 
phasis, and  the  look  which  accompanied  them,  was 
so  disdainfully  sarciistic,  that  as  they  attempted  to 
force  Mrs.  Sullivan  towards  the  door,  I  rushed  he- 
fore  them,  and  in  a  deterosined  voice  ex(  iaimed,  <<  ere 
you  leave  this  house,  my  lord,  I  insist  upon  a  candid 
hearing." 

«» Insist r*  replied  the  lady  scornfully. 

«*  Tuat  vvas  my  word,  madam,'*  replied  I,  "and 
drawn  <rom  me  hy  his  lorilship's  cruel  and  unjust  ac- 
cusation. I  have  neitljer  heen  busy  nor  nteddling, 
unless  saving  your  daughter's  life  may  he  termed 
such;  and  with  respect  to  my  officious  interference 
in  what  you,  my  lord,  erroneously  rail  your  j  oncerns; 
believe  me,  had  they  heen  only  yours,  1  had  escaped 
the  moi'tification  of  tiiis  visit.  But  the  interest  of  a 
persecuted  female,  joined  with  that  of  a  dear  'dn\  ill 
used  friend,  called  my  exertions  into  action  ;  and  I 
must  have  been  as  base  and  insensible,  as  you  now 
think  me  busy  and  nieddling,  to  have  remaint  d  su- 
pine when  a  tritJiisg  etfort  could  serve  the  cause  of 
Yiriue  and  hunianir\." 

Our  conference  was  interrupted  by  the  nnreremo- 
nious  ejitrance  of  three  constables,  who  demanded  the 
person  of  Raphael  Rogrt. 

«•  These  are  my  apart. nents,"  replied  T.  "  The 
gentleman  you  seek  is  not  here,  an.i  1  insist  upon 
your  leaving  the  r()f»m  instantly." 

They  were  j)reparing  to  obey,  when  his  lordship 
de^iir-ed  their  protection.  "I  was  leaNing  the  room," 
he  added,  »»  wicli  these  two  ladies,  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, when  we  were  unlawfully  stopjied  in  our  pro- 
gress by  this  gentleman  3  for  the  purpose,  as  1  shall 
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make  it  appear  in  a  court  of  justice,  of  furtliering 
the  (Icvsij^ns  of  a  person  we  have  every  reason  to  dis- 
appi'ovc.'* 

This  appeal  to  the  civil  power  liad  an  instantaneous 
effect  upon  the  wife  of  Suliixan.  ««  Dear  niailam," 
said  she,  addressing  her  mother,  «*  and  you,  \\\\  lord, 
labour  under  much  error.  Mr.  Roninry  has  acted  ilie 
part  of  a  disinterested  friend  ;  he  has  pre  si  rvrd  y  >ur 
daughter  from  death—the  most  dreadful  of  all  <l  aths 
— even  from  the  crime  of  suicide — to  v\lii<  ii  I  was 
driven  by  false  representation  and  spiritual  tyriinny. 
But  my  eyes,  blessed  be  God,  are  now  opened — I 
view  the  past  as  a  fearful  dreauj— ^and  hail  the  light 
of  reason,  which  points  to  happiness  with  my  beloved 
Sullivan." 

**  Officers,  lead  the  w^ay,"  said  his  lordship.  "  She 
talks  slie  knows  not  wliat." 

<*  She  talks  the  words  of  sense  and  reason,"  replied 
I.  »*  And  by  what  authority  will  these  men  dare  to 
abet  a  removal  against  her  inclination  V 

«  The  authority  of  a  parent,"  said  the  lady  :— 
tf<  What  can  be  greater !" 

«»  That  of  a  husband,"  vociferated  Sullivan,  as  he 
rushed  into  the  room. 

Mary  gave  a  piercing  shriek — -threw  herself  upon 
his  neck,  and  fainted  away. 

«  Husband  !"  said  his  lordship,  after  1  had  dis- 
missed the  three  men,  on  whom  Vigo  looked  with  an 
evil  eye. 

*<Mary — my  own  Mary'* — observed  Sullivan,  in 
a  low  voice ;  «»  how  pale  and  death-like  thou  looks't. 
These  are  your  doings,  Madam,"  turning  to  the  mo- 
ther. <»  The  wasted  form  of  this  dear  suffering  Siint 
cries  aloud  against  your  oppresnive  tyrarmy  ;  but 
here  it  ends.  The  laws  of  my  country  shall  assert 
our  rights,  and  set  your  power  at  defiance." 

«  Are  you  indeed  her  husband  ?"  enquired  his  lord- 
ship. 

*«  I  know  not  by  what  title  you  interrogate  me,  sir," 
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answered  Sullivan  ;  '*  but  1  scruple  not  to  avow  my 
claim,  to  }»)ii,  and  all  the  world/' 

<♦  Miidam,"  said  tiie  lord,  turning  to  his  wife,  «  you 
seem  less  surprised  at  this  declaration  than  I  expect- 
ed. Is  it  p  -ssible  you  had  no  suspicion  of  it  ?"  The 
lad}  lookt^d  coMfiised, 

«  Suspicion  gave  way  to  certainty  two  years  ago,'* 
replied  Sullivan;  «  for  so  long  has  Mary's  mother 
known  her  to  be  my  nitV." 

<*  His  happy  wife !"  said  Mary,  now  perfectly  re- 
covered. *»  If  your  lordship  w;ll  intercede  for  us  with 
my  mother." 

«»  Your  mother,  Mrs.  O'SulIivan,  will  want  an  in- 
terci^ssor  for  herself.  The  duplicity  of  her  conduct 
lias  led  me  irjto  an  error,  for  which  1  shall  never  for- 
give m>self.  Much  as  I  reprobated  your  marriage 
wiih  an  hereti  — one  too,  who  had  swerved  from  the 
true  faith — billeve  me,  1  would,  on  no  principle,  be 
aicrssarv  in  separatin.a:  a  wife  from  her  husband.  If 
45ut  h,  uni»app.l\ .  have  been  your  mother's  designs,  she 
is  J  riinifially  culi)ablc,  and  can  only  expect  forgive- 
ness, b\  pxtentiing  tiie  olive  branc  h  to  you.  What  say 
you.  Madam  ?  and  what  were  your  motives  for  such 
conduct  ?" 

<♦  To  preserve  her  in  the  faith  of  her  forefathers," 
re|)lied  this  female  bigot ;  *•  which  I  knew  a  marriage 
with  the  apostate  Sullivan  would  dissolve,  uidess  I 
could  effect  t'.eir  separation.  I  have  hitherto  in  part 
succc'^ded,  for  which  I  bless  the  holy  Virgin  ;  and  as 
ail  true  Catholi<  s  would  prefer  the  eternal  to  the  tem- 
porary happiness  of  their  children,  I  call  upon  you, 
my  lord,  to  aid  ujy  exertions,  as  you  h(jpe  to  meet  her 
in  the  company  of  saijits  and  martyrs  at  the  last  great 
day.*' 

"  My  religious  tenets.  Madam,"  said  his  lordship, 
<«  embrace  a  m'>re  extensive  circle  tlian  yours.  J  hey 
are  not  so  contracted  as  to  deny  salvation  to  all  who 
diff.  r  from  us  ;  nor  yet  so  narrow'  as  to  Tnnit  the  iie- 
nevolent  goodness  of  my  Creator.     That  1  prefer  the 
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mode  of  laitli  in  which  I  was  educated,  and  would  go 
all  justifiable  lengths  to  extend  it,  will  admit  of  no  de- 
nial.    But  do  yo\i  suppose  you  promote  tlje  eternul 
happiness  of  a  being,  by  persecution  which  drove  her 
to  intended  suicide  ?  Mistaken  noti«)n  !    The  act  itself, 
we  are  taught,  would  close  the  gates  of  heaven  for 
ever,  since  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  repentance. 
And  be  assured  fr:)ni  me,  that  had  not  Mr.  Romney's 
timely    interposition — for    which    we  can    never    be 
enough  grateful — prevented  the  dreadful  catastrophe, 
yoji  would  hrive  been  amenable   at  the  awful  day  of 
judgment,  for  the  life  your  narrow  bigotry  had  des- 
troyed." 

The  lady's  looks  bespoke  mortified  pride,  but  no 
contrition.  His  lordship  proceeded.  "  To  make 
sorue  atonement  for  the  persecutions  we  have  too  suc- 
cessfully practisfMl,  and  much  more,  through  ignor- 
ance oTyour  real  situation,  that  was  intenderl,  I  shall, 
williout  d^day,  place  the  money  1  liold  of  Mrs.  0*Sul- 
livan's  in  the  hands  of  her  husband,  for  their  joint 
use." 

<«  Money,  my  lord  !"  said  the  surprised  Mary : 
<f  have  i  indeed  money  I  may  call  my  own  ?" 

•»  You  have.  Your  maternal  aunt  left  you  five 
hundr-'d  pjunds,  which  I  kept  secret,  from  an  idea 
tl»fit  Mr.  O'SuIlivan's  known  poverty,  and  yoursup- 
pos<Hl  <lependence  upon  us,  would  prevent  a  marriage; 
that,  situated  as  you  were,  would  have  been  the  height 
of  f')liy  and  imprud<'nce.  Providence  has,  however, 
cfmnteracted  our  pluns  ;  it  is  tlie  duty  of  erring  mor- 
tals to  resign  themselves  to  her  dipensations,  and  to 
pi'omote  by  every  means  in  their  power  the  happiness 
of  those  i.nited  to  them  by  nat'ipts  oi'  thf  ti(^s  of  wed- 
lock. To  further  this,  a  plan  suggests  itself  whicli 
may  in  the  end  prove  rec  ipr  >(ail>  Uenetieial." 

*'  Name  it,  my  lord,"  said  Sullivan.  «*  Your  manly 
and  ingenuous  conduct  binds  Silvester  and  Mary  to 
your  interest,  in  chains  more  durable  than  consan- 
guinity— more  firm  than  those  forged  by  nature 
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these,  r  have  unhappily  proved  to  be  of  a  texture  so 
frail  and  hi  itM«N  lliat,  without  my  aid,  rhey  have  stiap- 
peii  as.Hidi^r — h'i't  me  a  solitary  link,  torn  from  the 
great  chain  of  family  connexions — and  thrown  aside 
as  worse  than  useless." 

»*  I  am  not  now  to  learn.  Mi*.  crSidlivan,"  replied 
his  lordsliip.  «» tlie  croelty  and  injustice  of  your  bro- 
ther ;  but  of  tiiis  another  time.  In  the  West  of  ire- 
lani,  I  have  valuable  possessions.  A  trustv  and  con- 
fidential aijjent  is  alone  wanlinj;,  to  render  them  more 
productive,  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  my  ten- 
antry and  dependents." 

«»  A  Godlike  motive!'*  cried  Sullivan  with  enthu- 
siasui,  «*  And  one  I  si»all  be  happy — proud  to  forward. 
If  the  persecuted  potir  «>r  Ireland  irad,  ij;enerally,  land- 
lords pe.ssessine^  your  lordstsip's  benevolence,  they 
would  Oeld  to  no  people  ur»der  the  sun  for  industry 
and  respectability.  But  bowed  to  the  earth  by  hire- 
linsj  oppressors,  who  fill  their  own  <M)fFtrs  wiiilst  they 
imp'jverisli  the  lands  of  their  employer,  and  crush  his 
tenantry  to  powder,  what  can  be  expected  but  the 
idleness — the  filth — the  poverty  which  actually  sur- 
round them  ?  All  the  energies  of  the  heart  are  broken 
hy  despair;  for  where  is  the  incitement  to  industry 
and  perseverance,  when  it  only  tends  to  enrich  a  petty 
tyrant,  whose  soul  is  steeled  by  avarice,  and  all  his 
social  affections  swallowed  up  by  self?" 

<•  Perhaps  1  ought  to  tell  vou,"  said  Mary's  step- 
father,  *'  that  my  estate  joins  that  on  which  you  first 
drew  br<  ath." 

<«  Connaught  castle,  my  lord  ?"  asked  Sullivan. 

«  The  same.  Will  its  vicinity  be  any  objec^ 
tion  ?" 

«  None.  My  actions  have  never  disgraced  the 
name  of  O'SuUivan,  nor  shall  I  feel  shame  when  pass- 
ing the  gates  of  my  ancestors." 

"  Holy  Virgin !"  exc  laimed  the  female  bigot, 
"  hearest  thou  the  apostate  Sullivan  ?  Young  man. 
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the  shame  and  disgrace  you  have  brought  upon  your 
name ." 

«»  Peace  madam,  interrupted  his  lordship,  « We 
have  had  enough  of  invective.  You  are  not  Mr. 
O'Sullivari's  juclge.  If  he  has  acted  wrong,  we  must 
leave  him  to  God  and  his  own  conscience.  Mr.  Rom- 
iiey,  my  language  to  you  has  been  both  intemperate 
and  unjust,  ami  1  beg  your  pardon.  As  Mary's  pre- 
server you  are  entitled  to  our  thanks,  and  every  good 
office  in  our  power.  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  ityou  will  take 
the  trouble  to  come  as  far  as  the  Abbey  to-morrow,  I 
will  settle  your  pecuniary  demand,  and  talk  further 
about  the  Irish  expedition." 

H"  then  took  a  polite  leave,  and  retired  followed 
by  his  lady,  who  coldly  saluted  Mary,  but  took  not 
the  smallest  notice  of  Sullivan  or  me. 

The  priest  covered  with  bruises  w^as  unable  to 
walk,  but  they  shortly  afterwards  took  him  up  in 
their  carriage,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  the 
Abbey. 

The  scene  that  ftdlowed  I  should  fail  in  describing.. 
Tho  h>ng  persecuted  Sullivan  and  his  wife  were  re- 
united, and  no  eartldy  vvill  had  power  t )  separate 
them — the  miseries  attendant  on  poverty  were  never 
more  likely  to  return — and  tiie  ill  requited  child  of 
genius,  would  bow  no  lojiger  before  a  haughty,  and 
in  many  instances,  an  ignorant  publisher. 

When  the  turbulence  of  joy  had  somewhat  subsided, 
my  friend  requiied  an  explanation  of  the  dreadful 
scene  to  which  both  my  words  and  his  lordship's  re- 
ferred. A  recapitulatitm  of  every  circumstance,  from 
Mrs.  Sullivan's  first  appearance  in  the  garden,  to  his 
own  arrival,  therefore  took  place ;  and  Mary  was 
about  to  relate  the  persecution  which  led  to  it,  when 
a  letter  was  put  into  my  hand  from  Roget,  requesting 
me  to  send  off  his  trunk,  which  1  should  find  conceal* 
ed  amongst  some  himber  in  the  garret,  directed  under 
a  leigried  name  ;  and  likewise  to  discharge  the  trifle 
due  to  his  landlady,  for  which  he  enclosed  a  note. 
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These  commissions  I  execiited  wif!i  all  possible  des- 
patch, meanwhile  Sullivan  settled  his  pectiniary  and 
other  concerns  at  the  Abbey,  and  t!»e  third  day  wo 
found  ourselves  once  more  in  London. 

Being  rather  late  when  we  arrived  at  the  Golden 
Cr<jss,  Charinj?  Cross,  and  Mrs.  Wakefield  not  ap- 
prised of  our  arrival,  we  determined  to  remain  there 
that  night. 

As  we  stood  by  the  coach  waiting  for  our  luggage, 
an  outside  passenger,  w'ith  a  great  coat  on  one  arm, 
and  a  pair  of  saddle  bags  under  the  other,  was  dis- 
puting with  the  driver  about  a  half-crown,  v\bichthe 
latter  dcchired  to  be  French,  and  not  worth  more  than 
two  shillings  and  tiiree-pence  ;  tliough  the  former 
roundly  asserted  iiis  having  taken  it  at  the  last  stage, 
and  in  loud  and  rommanding  accents  told  coachee  to 
refuse  it  at  Ids  peiil. 

"Peril  or  no  peril,"  said  the  long  skirted  whip,  at 
the  same  instant  seizing  one  end  of  the  bags,  *»  you 
shall  not  stir  from  this  place  till  my  fare  is  paid  in 
good  and  lawlol  money  of  Great  Britain.  ♦»  Conic, 
come,  my  master,"  he  continued,  **  you  are  not  acting 
none  of  >our  stage  metamorphoses  now.  I  must 
down  with  my  hog  to  mount  S' oun'isel  at  your  st^ige 
play,  and  dc,  you  think  to  mount  my  dickey,  and  bilk 
me  with  a  Frerscii  liall'-'ro  vn  ?" 

Tiie  latter  part  ol'iliis  dialogue  rivetted  my  atten- 
tion, and  looking  earnestly  at  the  Tare  of  the  weather 
beaten,  and  nearl}  su[).-rannuated  a(  tor — for  swell  the 
coarhutMi's  addr'-ss  hesj)oke  him — I  recollected  with 
some  (i^-  ulty,  a  prrson  I  had  s^en  in  the  early  part 
of  oy  theatrical  career,  of  the  name  «>f  Gloster. 
Wiji'st  fvy  thoughts  were  wandering  from  Edsnburgh 
to  r;X' t<-r,  in  searrii  of  a  name  that  would  apply  to 
this  de.  avid  son  of  Thespis,  he  had  I  suppose,  satis- 
fiefi  the  r.  a»timan.  for  as  1  mentally  repeated  the 
w<tr*r -•  GJ.>ster,"  he  leisurely  walked  up  the  Inn 
y-Ai-iU  and  vs  we  followed,  I  heard  hiiu  enquire  if  lie 
could  have  a  bed. 
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Mrs.  Sullivan,  though  still  weak,  bore  the  journey 
so  well,  that  after  a  comfortable  supper,  she  dei  lared 
herself  upon  tlie  whole,  belter  for  the  exertion  ;  and 
my  little  wife,  whose  body  and  mind  were  equally 
alert,  smiled  at  the  idea  of  fati]*ue  from  so  sli,i;ht  a 
cause.  As  my  friend  and  his  Mary  were  alike  stran- 
gers to  theatrical  professors,  ourselves  excepted,  I 
proposed  to  recjuest  Mr.  Gloster's  company.  ««  His 
physio,i^nomy  shows  a  good  deal  of  character,"  aiUled 
I,  **  and  his  conversaiion  may  amuse  from  its  novel- 
ty." This  was  cheerfully  agreed  to,  and  [  accord- 
ingly wrote  upon  a  card — *<  Mr.  Romney,  of  the  Man- 
cht^ster  and  Liverpool  theatres,  will  be  glad  of  Mr. 
Gloster's  comjiany  to  take  a  glass  of  wine." 

Ere  I  had  well  said  «*  Suppose  his  name  should  not 
be  Gloster,  after  all,"  he  entered  the  room,  still  bear- 
ing his  coat  and  leather  bags.  Of  these  the  waiter 
Would  have  eased  him,  when  he  replied,  retreating, 
<«  No,  no,  my  good  fellow— <try  all  tilings — stick  to 
that  which  is  good  : — now  I  know  my  bags  to  be  good, 
because  they  contain  my  all,  and  1  shall  stick  to 
them.  That's  the  way  to  carry  on  the  war."  Then 
placing  his  property  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  he,  at 
my  request  seated  himself.  I  would  have  opened  the 
conversation  by  apologising  for  tlie  liberty  1  had  ta- 
ken with  a  strangei^,  but  he  interrupted  me  in  the 
very  onset  by  observing,  «*  My  dear  sir,  we  citizens 
of  the  world  never  take  offence  at  an  invitation  of  this 
kind — ^we  are  always  at  home  wherever  we  go— carry 
onti»e  war  in  good  fellowship — smile  at  calamity — en- 
joy prosperity — look  upon  all  things  as  a  jest — quarrel 
in  jest — poison  in  jest — strut  our  hour  upon  the  stage, 
and  are  no  more  seen." 

Sullivan's  countenance,  during  tliis  speech,  was  in- 
conceivably ludicrous.  A  character  of  Gloster's 
stamp  had  never  before  cora^^  under  his  considera- 
tion ;  and  from  his  so  frerjiiently  alloding  to  the  war, 
concluded  of  course  he  nmst  be  in  a  military  capaci- 
ty.    This  did  net  raise  him  in  my  friend's  estima- 
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tion.  for  he  detested  war,  and  had  scarcely  common 
pa  !5'>i(r  \s\tU  its  advocates  or  prol'essors.  ••Pray, 
sii*,"  r  ontiiiJied  our  hiqua*  i*njs  < ompaniun,  ad'iress- 
iiii;  Stillixau,  whom  lie  seemed  detersiiined  to  suppose 
an  a<  tor  to",  •«  Are  you  ^oinj^  to,  <ir  romirii;  from 
an  enii^jgemeut?  I  have  jus*  quitted  the  fithU  uud 
here  is  tlie  plunders"  poinling  to  his  ba^s.  **  Hav- 
ing made  my  harvest,  !  hft  the  troops  to  srramhie 
for  themselves.  Every  one  for  hims  If.  That's  the 
way  to  tarry  on  the  war.  is  it  not  sir?" 

Sulliva;'.,  more  than  ever  convinced  of  his  nulitary 
occupation,  rejjiied,  <*  It  is  xcvy  ijumaterial  sir,  to 
nn-,  hou  the  war  is  carried  on.  It  is  an  iniquitous 
system  at  the  best,  and  I  cannot  h<  Ip  saying — pardon 
me — that  your  retreating  with  tiie  spoil  of  the  un- 
foriuiiale  inliabitanis,  and  leaving  your  troops  to  rob 
and  plun^ter  without  controul,  is  a  refinement  in  cru- 
elly tuat  war  may  justify,  but  a  Christian  must  con- 
demn." 

Glosier  smiled  at  the  wai'mth  with  whirh  Sullivan 
condemned  the  system  of  warfare,  but  eager  t)  refute 
his  error,  rrplied,  **  My  dear  sir,  do  you  take  me  for 
a  human  butcher  ?  A  dissi^ctor  ?  A  killer  (»ff,  and 
cutter  up  of  men,  women,  and  children  ?  No,  my  mur- 
df'rs  have  been  confined  to  Billy  Shakspeare,  Benny 
Johnson,  and  a  few  others  ;  and  my  troops,  under 
the  title  of  Mother  Baker's  corps,  are  carryi?ig  on 
the  war  in  the  good  town  of  CantiM'bury.  The  eniol- 
umerrts  of  my  benefit,  amounting  to  the  neat  sum  of 
nine  pounds,  eighte<m  shillings,  and  ten-pence,  are 
snugly  deposited  in  these  bai;s,  and  that  accounts 
for  the  more  than  ordinary  care  I  take  of  tliem. 

Sullivan  seemed  gratified  by  this  explanation,  but 
wished  to  know  what  he  meant  by  carrying  on  the 
war. 

<♦  That,  my  d  ••  >r  sir,"  replied  Gloster,  <<  is  a  term 
witii  me,  thai  s  unifies  a  contention  with  the  world 
and  its  villau  es.  Life  is  neither  ni'^re  nor  less  than 
one  continued  scene  of  tyranny,  oppression,  forestall- 
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in^f  circumventin,^,  calumniatiiii?,  and  cheatin,^;  and 
if  a  man  mean  to  get  forward  in  the  world,  he  [mist 
be  master  of  these  arts,  or  he  may  die  in  a  rat  hole. 
For  my  part,  1  look  upon  every  man  as  a  rogue,  and 
make  it  my  study  to  pay  !nm,  as  well  as  I  can,  in  his 
own  coin.  And  now  Mr.  Komney,"  continued  he, 
<«give  me  leave  to  ask  wi»ere  you  are  carrying  on  the 
war?  Poor  Drury  is  in  ashes,  but  are  you  of  the 
corps  dramatir  now  encamped  at  the  Lyceum,  or  fo- 
raging in  flying  parti<s  to  astofiish  tlie  weak  minds 
of  piM)vincial  natives,  fur  overflowing;  heneflts  ?'* 

Having  informed  him  th  ;t  1  had  niade  no  engage- 
ment since  my  debut  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and 
was  j«ist  arrived  from  Bj*igiit<»n,  wiiere  I  passed  a 
short  time  [)leasantly  in  (ids  iadv  and  gentleman's 
company,  he  added,  turning  to  Sullivan  with  the  air 
of  a  soliciting  actor,  "  Pray,  sir,  where  does  your 
corps  lie  at  tiiis  moment  ?  because  I  am  in  want  of 
an  engagement.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  tired  to 
death  with  starring  it  on  profits^  for  though  the  peo- 
ple stand  the  gag  ever  so  vmII,  the  managers  sac  k  tlie 
money.  You  till  all  the  tragvrly  yourself,  !  rouceive, 
but  I  am  universal,  and  shall  he  very  glad  to  engage 
as  your  double  when  you  are  too  lazy  to  a(  tyoui'self, 
or,  in  short,  as  a  useful  man." 

Great  part  of  this  address  beiiig  unintelligihie  to 
Sullivan,  I  antir  ipated  liis  reply  by  informing  our 
eccentric  visitor,  ••  that  my  f«ierid's  views  did  not  that 
way  tend,"  and  after  an  hour  devoted  to  more  gen- 
eral eonversation,  for  Gloster  was  by  no  means  defi- 
cient in  good  sense  and  intelligence,  we  retired  to 
rest,  n  »t  knowing  exactly  how  to  estimate  the  cha- 
racter of  our  new  acquaintance  ;  for  though  his  con- 
fession im])lied  a  line  of  conduct  opposite  to  every 
principle  of  moral  rectitude,  and  pidilical  justice,  his 
opinions  on  many  points  spoke  candour,  benevolence, 
and  philanthropy. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 
THE  ROBBERS. 


Schiller. 


It  was  near  ten  o'clock  before  we  assembled  tlie 
followin,8j  triorniiij?,  and  when  the  waiter  entered  with 
breakfast,  he  informed  us,  that  the  person  with  whom 
we  had  spent  the  preredin.^  eveniri^a^,  had  been  detec- 
ted in  an  attempt  to  seize  the  baj^s  belon.^in.a;  to  the 
mail  coach.  This  unpleasant  intelliiSij^ence  was  con- 
firmed by  the  ciiambirlain  and  our  consequent  obser- 
vations became  rather  troublesome.  Would  the  sim- 
ple affirmation  that  he  was  a  stran.^er  accidentally 
introduced,  be  believed  ?  On  the  contrary,  beinj^  all 
alike  unknown,  would  there  be  any  inconsistency,  or 
want  of  charity,  in  pronouncin.s:  us  confederates  ? 

In  the  midst  of  this  uncomfortable  reflection,  the 
do«»r  opened,  and  in  came  the  subject  of  our  conver- 
sation, accompanied  as  usual  by  his  bags  and  great 
coat. 

«  Oh,  Mr.  Romney  !"  he  exclaimed,  almost  breath- 
less, «»  1  have  'scaped  by  miracle,  by  the  skin  of  my 
teeth — but  I'll  tjll  you  the  whole  story,  and  thcjugh 
you  may  lau.i^h,  I  think  you'll  say  I  am  an  ill  used 
gentleman.  NVhen  I  left  this  hospitable  company  last 
niglit,  heartily  disposed  to  the  comforts  of  a  good  bed 
and  a  quiet  room,  I  signified  my  wish  to  retire,  and 
the  chamberlain  preceded  me  up  one— two — three- 
four  pair  of  stairs — in  fact,  I  began  to  think  we  were 
mounting  Jacob's  ladder,  and  that  the  firmament 
would  be  the  termination  of  our  journey.  *Egad 
(Chamberlain,'  said  I,  <  you  are  taking  me  a  day's 
march ;  how  much  higher  are  we  to  go  V    <  We  arc 
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at  t!»o  top  of  the  house,'  he  replied,  <  and  almost  at  our 
jo  •.  M  y's  f^iul.'  But  the  rasral  lied,  and  the  truth 
was  n*»t  in  liim  ;  for  if  j'ou'l!  helieve  me,  we  went  over 
as  mu(  h  level  ground  as  we  had  ascended,  and  1  be- 
gan to  think  he  would  land  me  at  Temple  Bar.  At 
the  dismal  end,  however,  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  lobby,  he 
threw  open  Uie  door  of  as  miserable  a  dog  hole  as 
ever  gentleman  comedian  was  shewn  into  ;  and  to  all 
my  expostulations  I  could  obtain  no  other  reply  than 
that  the  house  was  quite  full,  and  if  I  did  not  like  to 
sleej»  there,  I  was  at  liberty  to  marcli  down  again, 
and  seek  a  lodging  elsewhere.  This  impudent  reply 
siknced  me  at  once,  for  you  know  ladies,  it  would 
have  been  the  heigiit  of  impiudence  to  make  a  sally 
at  tfiat  late  hour,  and  s«d)ject  myself  and  vast  posses- 
sions, to  the  marauding  attempts  of  the  midnight 
plunderer. 

«  Well,  gentlemen,  the  friendly  rhamberlain  left  me 
to  my  meditations,  and  after  having  deposited  my  bags 
behind  my  pillow,  I  yielded  without  resistance  to  the 
imperious  atta«  ks  of  Somnus.  I  believe  i  might  have 
slept  about  an  hour,  when  a  hoarse  vj)ice,  near  the 
door  of  my  chamber,  bawled  out  « Batfi  /'  What's 
Bath  to  me  ?  thought  I,  I  have  often  carried  on  the 
war  there,  but  don't  owe  one  shilling;  and  was  just 
sinking  into  a  second  slumber,  when  another  voice 
roared  out  <  Bristol  /'  Aye,  there  you  have  me,  said 
I  to  myself.  I  owe  a  small  bill  for  a  few  weeks  boaid 
and  lodging;  it's  impossible  to  carry  on  tiie  war 
without  eating  and  drinking.  Before  I  could  again 
compose  myself,   a  thiid   voice  exclaimed  <  Dover J^ 

You  may  go  back  to   Driver  and  be  d d,  said  I, 

there  is  not  a  shilling  owing  yet,  for  my  promissory 
note  will  not  be  du«'  these  five  weeks. 

"  As  I  lay  wondering  what  this  uncommon  distur- 
bance could  mean — for  i  hope  you  have  a  better  opin- 
ion of  my -understanding  than  to  suppose  I  really 
thought  this  an  assembling  of  my  creditors — an  idea 
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occurred  much  loss  pleasant  than  that  would  have 
proved,  had  it  actually  taken  place.  This  was  con- 
nected with  thieveS' — .perhaps  murderers — who  having 
broke  into  the  house,  had  lost  themselves  in  the  dark, 
and  were  calling  to  each  other  by  assumed  names,  no 
uncommon  thing  amongst  people  of  this  description. 
I  now  began  to  tremble  for  my  dear  property,  and 
creeping  sottly  out  of  bed,  groped  my  way  to  the  door, 
which  I  opened  gently  and  listened.  Nothing  howe- 
ver was  to  be  heard  or  seen — not  even  the  glinimer 
of  a  lanthorn  made  its  way  through  the  impervious 
darkness  on  whici)  I  looked — and  finding  ever>  thing 
quiet,  I  once  more  closed  my  eyes  in  forgetfulness  ; 
but  was  again  awoke  by  a  voice,  whose  ac(  ents  I 
thought  betrayed  hurry  and  agitaticm,  vociferating 
<  GiiOSTER  !  make  haste  !  I  have  got  the  bags  !'  The 
devil  you  have!  said  1,  feeling  under  my  pillow,  and 
sure  enough  they  were  gone.  Without  the  smalleht 
hesitation  I  ran  down  the  lobby,  at  the  end  of  which, 
I  plainly  perceived  a  man  ( an  ying  a  lanthorn,  and  a 
nearer  approach  convinced  me,  as  I  thought,  that  the 
bags  he  bore  on  his  shoulder  were  the  individual  ones 
taken  from  my  apartment.  <  Give  me  my  property 
you  scoundrel,'  said  I,  seizing  him  by  the  collar;  upon 
which  he  called  for  assistance,  and  1  was  instantly 
surrounded  by  coachmen,  guards,  and  ostlers,  who 
treated  me  as  a  common  thief,  supposing  1  meant  to 
rob  the  mail.  For  as  sure  as  you  sit  there,  Mr.  liom- 
ney,  I  had  made  a  sad  fool  of  myself.  The  person 
whom  I  seized  was  the  guard  of  the  Gloucester  mail, 
with  the  letter  bags.  He  had  been  to  call  the  coach- 
man, who  slept  in  the  next  room  to  mine,  with  four 
or  five  of  the  same  fraternity.  As  soon  as  I  disco- 
vered my  mistake,  what  shall  I  do,  thinks  I,  to  appease 
these  fellows  ?  ff)r  they  all  accompanied  me  to  my 
room  in  search  of  the  dear  bags,  which  having  slip- 
ped from  my  pillow,  were  found  under  the  bed.  *  Gen- 
tlemen,' said  I, — «  for  you  know  we  must  ah\  ays  gen- 
tleman these  kind  of  people.  Gentlemen,'  said  I, 
<  you  see  the  mistake.    1  am  going  to  carry  on  the 
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war  in  the  North,  and  tliese  ba.^s  contain  the  supplies  ; 
so  if  yon  pass  over  t!ip  disturbance  i  have  created, 
and  rail  opon  me  at  twelve  to-mon-ow,  at  the  bar  of 
this  inn, I  will  present  you  with  somethirii^  handsome 
to  drink  my  health.'  This  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  they  left  m  •.  in  fidl  expectation  of  the  coming 
joy.  Now  at  eleven  I  shall  be  on  my  way  to  Chel- 
tenham, Hod  at  twelve  they  may  whistle  for  me.'* 

<♦  And  do  yrm  intend  sir,"  asked  Sullivan,  <*  to  de- 
ceive those  men,  to  whom  you  have  given  your  sacred 
word  ?" 

<*  Yes  sir,"  replied  Gloster,  <«  the  war  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  it.  My  word  was  extorted  from 
me  by  circumstances,  and  therefore  cannot  be  bind- 
ins:.  Naked,  unarmed,  and  in  the  custody  of  En- 
glish H'fttentots,  who  would  have  made  no  more  of 
tossinjj^  a  gentleman  actor  out  of  the  window,  than  I 
should  of  tossing  down  a  ^lass  of  wine,  what  could  I 
do?  Had  they  demanded  all  I  possess — even  my  in- 
valuable hags,  I  must,  thus  situated,  have  promised, 
but  n«)ne  but  a  fool  woidd  perform.'^ 

It  was  now  near  eleven  o'clock,  and  as  people  are 
seldom  behind  their  time  when  any  thing  is  to  be  re- 
ceived, the  waiter  came  to  inform  us,  that  some  men 
in  the  tap  room  were  enquiring  for  the  gentleman  who 
was  going  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  north. 

«  That's  me,"  said  Gloster,  rising ;  "  When  I  paid 
mv  bill  did  1  leave  nothing  for  those  honest  fellows  to 
drink  ?" 

"No  Sir." 

«  Then  tell  them  to  sit  down  and  wait  till  I  come 
to  them." 

The  waiter  retired,  and  Gloster  added,  as  he  se- 
cured his  coat  and  bags,  «<  they  may  stay  long  enough 
if  they  wait  till  then,  I'll  go  to  the  top  of  the  monu- 
ment rather  than  be  humbugged."  At  the  end  of 
these  words  he  bade  us  adieu,  observing  as  he  left  the 
room,  <»  if  you  wish  to  carry  on  the  war,  gentlemen, 
you  must  follow  my  example.** 

«  This  is  a  new  reading  in  the  science  of  military 
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manoeuvres,"  said  Sullivan,  as  the  door  closed  upon 
our  worldly-minded  arquaintanre." 

«  In  the  science  of  ros^nery  you  mean,"  added  I. 

*<  1  had  no  conceptiori,"  continued  Sullivan,  **  that 
such  a  character  existed.  If  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world  l^ads  to  a  philosophy  of 
this  kind,  pray  heaven  I  may  piiss  the  remainder  of 
my  days  in  innocent  solitu<le.  As  we  have  figured  In 
some  degree  as  his  associates,  we  must  for  our  own 
sakes  support  his  credit."  Accordingly  the  bill  was 
paid,  and  Sullivan  sent  half-a  guinea  for  the  men  in 
the  tap  room  to  drink  the  health  of  the  gentleman  who 
was  gone  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  north. 

Our  sensible  hostess  and  her  truly  amiable  daugh- 
ter rejoiced,  I  believe  sincerely,  at  our  return,  but 
were  sorry  our  excursion  had  been  so  little  produc- 
tive. Indeed  our  concerns  wore  altogether  an  un- 
pleasant aspect.  It  seemed  as  if  I  were  born  to  wage 
continued  war  with  pecuniary  embarrassments  ;  every 
effort — every  struggle  for  independence  had  been 
frustrated.  My  plays — my  attempt  at  Drury-Iane — . 
my  exhibition  at  Brighton — all — all  had  failed — and 
the  golden  prospects  that  brought  me  to  town,  «  van- 
ished like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision." 

««'Tis  well  its  no  worse,"  said  Ann.  "Your  sight 
is  always  attracted  by  the  dark  and  gloomy  shades  of 
a  picture,  whilst  mine  rests  on  the  bright  and  vivify- 
ing tints,  to  which  the  others  give  a  lustre  they  would 
otherwise  want.  Have  we  not  health  and  intellect? 
Do  we  not  possess  a  handsome  maintenance  in  our 
theatrical  talents  ?  Have  we  not  friends  in  Lanca- 
shire who  never  yet  neglected  us  ?  How  many  worthy 
beings  in  this  vast  metropolis  would  think  themselves 
happy  if  blessed  with  our  resources  ?" 

There  is  something  delightfully  consoling  in  the 
arguments  that  gently  flow  from  the  lips  of  a  beloved 
female,  if  they  do  not  carry  conviction;  and  I  often 
reflect  with  pity  on  the  forlorn  state  of  celibacy.  No 
sympathising  friend  to  soothe  the  miserable  beini^  in 
afftiction,  or  participate  in  his  joy — no  tender  hand  to 
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bind  lip  the  aching  head,  or  administer  the  healing 
balm  in  hours  o^'  sickness — no  smiling  wife  to  wel- 
come him  after  a  day  of  mental  or  body  fatigue,  and 
render  the  fire  side  a  scene  of  social  comfort. — Oh 
woman!  source  of  every  joy,  how  I  reverence  thy 
name ! 

For  the  very  sliort  period  which  anv  of  us  shf)uld 
remain  in  town,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  occupied 
his  former  apartment,  our  sitting  room  was  the  gene- 
ral rendezvous,  and  the  housekeeping  a  joint  con- 
cern. 

Lord  Skipton,  Mary's  step  father,  had  made  a  point 
of  their  \isiting  Ireland  as  soon  as  possible,  after  set- 
tling some  business  for  him  ai  Plymouth  ;  from  whicli 
port  they  were,  by  his  Loi'dship's  orders,  to  sail.  A 
few  days  sufficed  for  preparation — it  wanted  a  fort- 
night to  the  time  1  had  finally  settled  to  join  Egerton, 
and  as  the  separati«)n  from  our  esteemed  friends 
would  naturally  be  long — probably  final — we  yielded 
to  their  joint  entreaties,  and  prepared  for  an  excur- 
sion to  Plymouth. 

Foui-  jdaces  being  taken  to  Exeter,  and  the  Coach- 
man p'omised  a  handsome  gratification  for  accommo- 
dating^ Vigo,  we  left  Loudon  early  in  the  morning. 
Our  two  fellow  passengers  were  a  stout,  snu flfy,  red 
fai'ed,  Siotchjnan,  in  a  huge  brown  wig,  and  three- 
cornered  hat  ;  and  a  little,  old,  rh^^umatic  gentleman, 
whose  Lancashire  idiom  idenufied  him  to  be  my 
countryman.  His  legs,  surrounded  by  numerous  folds 
of  flannel,  spoke  disease  and  pain,  if  we  might  judge 
by  the  fr.  quent  imprecations  he  made  use  of.  Save 
thest*,  for  tiie  first  sfage  we  were  nearly  silent ;  but  a 
hearty  ureakfast,  with  a  glass  of  coguac,  having  in- 
fused a  little  ease  and  spirit  into  his  frame,  he  began 
to  olis^rve  freely  on  men  and  manners.  Passing  a 
poor  man  with  a  child  in  iiis  arms,  and  his  wife  lead- 
ing ano'iier,  who  ludtl  out  tlieir  han<ls  in  humble  ex- 
pectation of  christian  charity,  he  observed  with  some 
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energy,  « that  em  jjuriigiuis:  such   idle  scamps   was 
dov.  nrii^fht  ja(  obinisuji." 

i^  Kxdc\\y  sir,  yere  r^eght,"  replied  the  North  Bri- 
ton, taking  a  huge  pinrh  of  snuff.  «»  But  dnnna  ye 
think  if  we  had  passed  yon  peur  vScamp  vvi'  his  wife 
and  twa  wee  bairns,  withoot  relief,  it  would  ha  beea 
worse  iljan  lieathenisni  ?" 

<«  Wliat  sir  !  do  y<»u  take  me  for  a  heathen?"  en- 
quired the  (dd  gentleman.  *•  No  sir,  I'm  a  firm 
churrh  and  king  man.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  hea- 
then ?" 

»*  By  their  works  ye  may  ken  'em.  They  lack 
Christian  rharity — blasphemy  is  in  tlieir  mouths — in 
their  hearts  infidelity,  deism,  atheism " 

«»  Oh  !'*  cried  the  other,  writhing  with  sudden  pain. 
^*  Don't  talk  to  me  of  deism  and  atheism  ;  rheuma- 
tism is  worse  than  'em  all."  «»  What  a  strange  asso- 
ciation !"  ohser\ed  the  Scotchman,  with  a  look  of 
contempt.  »*  Til  tell  you  what,  sir,"  said  the  angry 
Lanrastrian,  «« if  you  had  as  much  pain  in  your  tongue 
as  I  have  in  my  toe,  it  would  not  wag  so  fast ;  but  the 
plentifid  scarcity  of  good  things  in  your  country,  gives 
the  brain  a  better  chance  than  the  belly." 

<*  Just  so,"  answered  his  adv<>rsary.  «*  Yere  bow- 
els and  brains,  guid  sir,  I  ken  are  equally  useless. 
The  ane  canna  tligest  the  sma'est  portion  o'  mental 
refrashment ;  and  the  ither,  crammed  wi'  corporeal 
viands,  that  stick  by  the  way,  produces  only  bile  and 
the  wooley-wambles  ;  rendering  yere  whole  body  a 
walking  hospital  of  putridity  and  disease." 

My  countryman  looked  round  to  see  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  speech,  and  observing  a  general  smile, 
replied — »«  I'll  tell  you  what  sir,  1  don't  know  who 
you  are,  nor  what  you  aie  ;  nor  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean  by  wooley-wambles — .though  by  their 
laughing,  it  seems  pretty  well  understood  by  the  otlier 
passengers — but  I  must  tell  you  sir,  you  don't  know 
who  you  are  talking  to.  I  am  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace,  and  shall  make  some  enquiry  into  your 
character,  for  1  much  suspect  you  are  a  Jacobin/' 
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"A  maj^istrate  !"  tx«  laimcd  tlie  Srotrhman,  with 
astunislimenU  »*  In  Lancashire  I  k»  n  «nu<kl<^  e;  lid 
is  achieved  on  mechanical  prinriples.  An  inj^t^iiious 
niitn  noo  might  vary  weel  f(irm  an  aut^nnaion  to  go  by 
steam,  that  would  render  as  mcickle  utility  (o  his 
country  as  some  that  I  have  heard  of.  The  fame  of 
yere  Lam  ashire  magistrates  is  gone  abroad.  Coidd 
na  ye  furnish  materials  for  a  curious  conspiracy  noo 
—.or  a  snug  ploi  ?  Or  supply  a  certain  laird  wi*  com- 
bustibles for  the  contents  of  anitlier  bag  ?  Secret 
sarvice  munev  is  a  bonnie  commodity,  and  stii  ks  to 
the  fingers  like  meal." 

The  justice's  reply  was  prevented  by  the  stopping 
of  the  coach,  atid  an  enquiry  if  any  one  (hose  to  walk 
out.  ♦*  I'o  be  sure,"  replie()  liis  worship,  placing  his 
gouty  legs  on  tlie  sti  p,  "  any  where  t(»  get  rid  of  this 

d d  Scotchman.     C  >aclnnan,  bring  me  the  way 

bill,  I'll  ferret  him  out  never  fear.  Til  see  if  the  re- 
presentative of  majesty  is  to  be  humbugged  by  a 
snuffv  <dd  bagpipe  player — ^a  scratcher  on  the  Scotch 
fidvlle." 

The  old  gentleman  continued  to  vent  his  passion 
till  he  got  into  the  house,  where  he  revenged  himself 
on  his  Caledonian  adversary  by  swall«)wing  an  addi- 
tional glass  of  brandy,  and  learning  his  name  from 
the  way  bill. 

An  awkard  servant,  in  an  antiquated  livery,  assist- 
ed the  justice  to  and  from  the  coach,  wii(»  during  the 
journey  »)ccupied  a  seat  on  the  roof.  Before  we  drove 
off,  he  enquire*!  in  pure  broad  Lancaslure,  «*  What 
niun  1  do  wi'  th'  hlunderbush  ?  It  rains,  your  wor- 
ship, and  til'  barrel  will  be  rousty." 

<♦  Bring  it  into  the  coach,"  replied  his  master. 

<*  Gin  thoo  bring  thine  infernal  implement  i»f  deeth 
intui  this  place,"  replied  the  North  Briton,  brandish- 
ing his  cu(lg>'l  througii  the  window,  ♦♦  tlie  deel  ha* 
my  saul  but  Til  crack  thy  croon.  Drive  on  coach' 
man." 

«*  The  magistrate  could  ill  brook  this  determined 
refusal  from  the  sturdy   Caledonian ;  he  swallowed 
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his  ra.a;e,  liovvever,  as  well  as  he  could,  only  ob- 
seivinj2;,  "  I  ha>e  lived  man  and  boy  sixty  iijood 
years,  and  spent  as  many  thousand  pounds  princi- 
ple money,  but  never  met  witli  such  treatment  be- 
fore." 

The  Scotchman,  finding  that  to  further  irritate  this 
choleric  little  man  would  produce  a  strain  ol' language 
ungenial  to  female  ears,  declined  any  further  answer  ; 
and  the  conversation  becoming  more  g^^ueral,  he  prov- 
ed himself  to  be  a  person  of  great  knowledge,  shrewd 
observation,  and  liberal  sentiments. 

Sullivan  and  he  soon  enteret!  into  a  metaphysical 
discussion,  whith,  like  most  controversies  of  a  simi- 
lar kind,  ended  in  confusion  without  conviction.  At 
length  the  North  Briton  tired  of  the  unprofitable 
combat,  observed,  "My  dear  sir,  metaphysi*  s  is  a 
subject  as  tinfathomabh^  as  the  ocean,  and  perhaps 
the  old  blacksmith  of  Glamis's  definition  of  the  terra 
may  be  as  near  the  truth  as  any  «»ther.  «Twa  folk,' 
said  he,  ♦  disputing  together;  he  that's  listening  does 
ua  ken  what  he  that  speaking  means  ;  an'  he  that's 
sp»'i*king  does  na  ken  what  lie  means  himsei ;  and 
that's  metaphysic  s.'  " 

JIappeniug  to  pass  a  small 'own,  evidently  devoted 
to  manufa(  tory,  and  th<^  jusii(  e  bein.i  more  conver- 
sant with  trade  than  subjects  of  deep  investigation, 
held  forth  in  praise  of  the  manufacturing  system  in 
great  sryle,  ace  ording  to  his  own  idea,  fa  judgment 
might  be  formed  from  his  ponijXKis  declamation;  but 
w)»en  we  began  to  sympathise  with  the  lower  class  of 
tradestnefi  on  accourit  of  (he  injury  they  susiained 
by  !l»e  war,  lie  broke  out — *«  I'll  tell  you  what  gen- 
tlem<'n  ;"  said  h«s  «»  I  have  been  a  manufai  turer  my- 
self, and  ougiit  to  know  something  about  it.  I 
brought  into  business  six  thousand  pounds,  principal 
money,  and  for  years  paid  hills  down  for  e\ey  arti- 
cle— nane  of  your  two  mtinths  and  two  montlis — -md 
til' rf'fore  1  am  not  to  be  informed  of  whai*s  whai  in 
LaiKushire.     There  is  not  a  county  where  the  people 
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are  better  ofT,  or  better  satisfied."  «  Sin'  ye  are  sae 
weel  informed,"  replied  tln^  Srot(  Innan,  **ye  ran 
perhaps  favour  us  wi'  a  leetlt^  bit  o'  inteeligence 
consuming  the  roinfort  and  satisfaction  exemj)lified 
amongst  the  lower  classes,  by  mobbing  and  pulling 
down  booses.*' 

<♦  Mobbing  my ."  exclaimed  his  worship,  «  it's 

all  exaggeration  and  lies."  The  ladies  blushed — 
Sullivan  bit  his  lip,  and  exclaimed  in  a  low  voice, 
«  Oh  the  torture  of  ignorance  !"  But  Scotty,  taking 
an  additional  pinch  of  snuff,  observed  with  a  sarcas- 
tic smile,  **  What  a  pit>  the  represpntati\e  of  Ma- 
jesty has  na  taen  advantage  of  those  long  established 
seminaries  the  Sunday  schools  ;  where  a  cheeld  is 
taught  that  good  manners  is  ane  of  the  first  requi- 
sites for  a  gentleman  ;  tln)ugh  perhaps  the  custom  o* 
yere  country  may  differ  from  the  general  rule.  But 
I  beg  yere  pardon  for  this  interruption.  Go  on; 
and  let  us  hear  what  sort  of  a  superstructure  ye 
mean  to  raise  on  sir  a  dirty  foundation.** 

It  was  impossible  to  avoid  smiling  at  the  Scotch- 
man's manner,  and  this  so  irritated  the  other  that  he 
exclaimed  with  much  heat,  *»  why  what  the  d — 1  do 
you  take  me  for  ?  A  Jack  pudding — a  merry  An- 
drew at  a  fair — that  you  can  find  nothing  to  laugh 
^t  but  me  ?  I  believe  I  made  a  bit  of  a  hole  in  my 
manners,  for  which  I  ask  the  ladies  pardon  ;  but  if 
you  would  have  had  patience,  I  was  going  to  tell 
you  that  there  was  no  mobbing,  unless  you  call  a 
few  herring-gutted  thieves  bawling  out  for  potatoes,  a 
mob.  But  I  soon  frightened  'em  by  beating  to  a  ems, 
«and  if  tjjat  does  not  do,'  said  I,  tyou  must  shoot 
o'er  *em* — in  other  vvDrds — shoot  abose  their  heads, 
N;)w  there  happened, — iis  a  devilish  good  storv  — 
there  happened,  I  say,  to  pass  by  at  that  momriit, 
an  attoi'ney,  of  the  name  of  Oram,  who  hearing  the 
cry  of  shoot  o'er  *em — and  not  choosing  to  go  to  the 
devil  before  his  time,  clapped  spurs  to  his  hors<\  and 
galloped  for  bis  life  ^  but  being  higher  than  the  rab- 
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ble,  a  ball  struck  his  side,  which  luckily  did  no  dam- 
a.e^e  ;  for  he  had  huttoued  a  hu.a;e  bill  of  costs  ae^amst 
a  bankrupt's  estate,  within  his  coat,  and  the  folds 
wert^  so  numerous,  that  lawyer  Oram  escaped  un- 
hurt." 

The  old  justice  told  the  story  with  so  much  |a;lee, 
and  laughed  so  heartily  himself,  that  we  could  not 
help  joining  him  ;  by  which  the  whole  group  were  in 
some  measure  harmonised  ,•  for  my  countryman,  with 
all  his  faults,  lacked  not  good  humour. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  justice  had  an  awk- 
ward Lancashire  servant,  who  was  entrusted  with  a 
blunderbuss.  From  what  trifling  causes  arise  the 
most  serious  consequ^mces  !  I'his  blunderbuss,  and 
the  hl'.mdering  fool  who  bore  it,  were  the  origin  of  a 
calamity  that  iiad  nearly  ruined  Sullivan's  peace  fop 
ever,  and  redured  him  to  a  standnrd  of  wretchedness 
he  had  hitherto  escaped. 

As  ^\e  were  proceeding  from  Exf^ter  to  Newton 
Bushel,  at  a  late  hour  on  the  sec(md  lay  of  our  jour- 
ney, the  coachman  stopped  to  light  his  lamps  at  a 
single  public  house  by  the  way  sid'^  It  was  a  lonely, 
dreary  looking  hovd,  but  afforded  such  refreshment 
as  satisfied  the  driver  and  his  outside  companions. 
Tliis  was  handed  by  a  man  on  whose  countenance  the 
light  he  carried  reflerted  a  cadaverous  hue,  and  ex- 
p«)sed  an  assemblage  of  fentures,  tlian  which  the  an- 
nals of  Tyburn  never  exfubited  a  viler  pattern.  After 
he  imd  served  our  fi'iends  aloft,  he  threw  open  the 
coach  door — apparently  more  from  curiosity  than  ex- 
pectation of  custom,  and  enquired  if  we  chose  any 
thing ;  then  casting  an  inquisitive  glance  on  all 
around,  shut  the  door  abru|)tly,  and  as  we  v'.rove  off, 
I  rould  see  him  in  earnest  conversation  with  another 
man,  mufflMi  up  in  a  large  top  coat. 

The  darkness  of  the  night — the  loneliness  of  the 
situation — and  the  behaviour  and  looks  of  the  land- 
lord— broug'.t  to  m\  mind  in  strng  colours  the  f»rest 
scene  rpprpsenU'd  hy  Ssnojlet,  in  his  admirable  novel 
of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom, 
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A  knowledgp  of  the  worM  invariably  loads  to  sus- 
picion. 1  iiad  seen  too  niucli  of  loankiod  (o  let  mine 
lie  dormant  on  an  orrasion  that  appealed  at  best 
equivocal;  thou.e;h.  f'»r  fear  of  alarmini^  the  ladies,  I 
sm-ihered  it  as  well  as  I  could  ;  takin,^  the  precati- 
tion,  liosvevei',  to  remove  my  lil^le  property,  C(»nsist- 
in.i^  of  bank  bills,  fr«tm  my  pocket  book,  and  pia<  ing 
them  under  the  cushion.  This,  in  the  dark,  was  not 
easily  ascertained,  except  by  the  touch,  havinij;  abun- 
dance of  mis(  ellaneous  matter  in  the  same  repository  ; 
by  that,  liowever,  I  readily  selected  a  small  bundle  of 
soft  paper,  and  havin.e;  bestowed  it  in  an  unsuspected 
pU(  e,  felt  perfet  tl>  easy  on  my  own  account ;  and 
Sullivan  I  knew  had  little  more  about  him  than  would 
defray  the  expense  of  the  journey. 

We  might  have  proceeded  four  miles,  and  were  as- 
cending a  steep  hill,  when  the  coach  stopped,  as  we 
suj>[»osed  to  breathe  tlie  horses  ;  but  an  exclamation 
in  the  well  known  accents  of  Tim,  the  Lancashire 
servant,  convinc  ed  us  to  the  contrary.  «  If  thou  of- 
fers to  meddle  wi'  onny  body,  i'  this  coach,"  said  he, 
*«  Uy  th'  mass  I'll  blow  thy  brains  out  w  i'  my  blun- 
derbush." 

This  was  instatvtly  followed  by  a  disrharge  of  fire 
arms,  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  dropped  senseless  into  the 
arms  of  her  iiusband.  The  coach  door  was  immedi- 
ately thrown  open,  and  a  hoarse  voice  demanded  our 
mwoey  at  the  peril  of  our  lives.  No  one  chose  to  risk 
his  in  such  a  cause.  Books,  purses,  and  loose  coin 
were  without  hesitation  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
deterajined  ruffian,  with  tlie  exception  of  Sullivan. 
His  wife's  inanimate  form  alone  oc(  upied  his  atten- 
tioti ;  and  whether  the  robbei-  fancied  he  had  already 
collected  booty  enough,  <vr  whether  regret  for  the 
bloody  deed  saved  my  friend  from  farther  persecu- 
tion, I  know  not;  but  the  fact  is,  Sullivan's  purse  re- 
mained m  the  pocket  of  its  owner,  though  without  his 
apj)eciring  sensible  of  it.  <♦  Tijou  hast  killed  my 
wife,"  said  he,  in  accents  of  anguish ;  to  which  the 
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otlier  replied,  "I  airs  hnvvy  tuvh.  That  bahblin,a:fooi 
on  the  top  sh<!uid  have  Iseid  his  tongiie — the  haii  was 
meatit  for  hi:n." 

The  sharp  forked  iightning  ofn'isf 'I'tune  nev^r  as- 
sailed a  more  sensitive  piah?  than  S.  Ilivao.  His  sijort 
lived  happiness  had  been  so  exqiusite,  o^vi-"r  in  a 
great  measure  to  former  disappoinf/oeMt  and  la^^^tress, 
and  this  hlow  coining  with  s».m  h  (.rKXpec  fed  fon  e  that 
he  -•■ijnk  inider  its  weight,  aisd  vvas  a  far  m<»re  pitia- 
ble object  than  the  one  h.e  bewailed. 

No  sooner  fsad  the  robbers,  forti»ere  were  two,  de- 
parted, riian  the  coachman  brought  on«  i>f  tiis  lamps 
to  ascertain  the  inj(jr\  sustained,  when  Mrs.  Sidlivun 
opened  her  eyes,  and  to  my  \\ife's  en(}nir\  pointed  to 
her  slioulder,  whicii  hied  profusely.  My  p>or  fnend 
no  sooner  saw  the  sarjguinary  stream,  than  he  burst 
into  a  passion  of  teal's,  and  exclaimed  in  tho  most 
a.e:onisin,^  tone,  <*M:=st  1  then  lose  her? — Isther^  no 
hope? — There  is — there  can  be  none,  and  Sullivan  is 
doomed  to  be  a  wretch  for  ever." 

«<  Hoot  awa  mon,"  said  the  Scotchman,  <«  yere  in 
sic  an  hurry  to  kill  the  peur  lassie,  that  I  ken  ye 
wad  na  tiiank  the  cheeld,  who  offered  his  sarvice  to 
staunch  the  bleud,  and  pave  the  way  for  her  ret  o- 
very." 

*<  Recovery  !"  repeated  Sullivan,  **  Oh  !  J  would 
bless  you  to  tiu^  last  hour  of  my  existence,  anfl  reward 
you  to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  if  you  could  save  the 
life  of  this  j)recious  angel." 

**  As  tr)  angels  (hey  are  aboon  my  ken,  but  for  this 
bonnie  mortal  I'll  do  my  best,  mou,  wilhout  fee  or 
reward.  I  wur  nae  thriftless  loon  when  1  attended 
the  College  at  Edinburgh,  and  ken  reet  vveel  the  na- 
ture o'  gun-shot  wounds." 

During  this  conversation  we  were  slowly  moving 
forward.  The  coachujan  hnd  infortned  me  of  a  furm 
house,  a  few  yards  beyond  the  turn  of  the  lane,  to 
which  I  ordered  liim  to  drive  with  all  the  care  possi- 
ble ;  and  thougii  tiie  fajud'.  were  r«  tired  to  Ned,  the 
mistress  of  the  house  obeyed  our  first  summons,  and 
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cheerfully  performed  the  part  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan. 

Our  Scotch  friend  proceeded  in  his  examination 
with  the  confidence  of  a  person  well  skilled  in  sur- 
gery, and  his  report  proved  most  favorable.  *<  The 
ball,"  said  he,  <*  has  passed  clean  through  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  arm,  and  there's  nougiit  to  fear,  provid- 
ed we  can  keep  down  the  fever,  which  1  ken  will  be 
nasic  a  deeficult  matter  frathe  temperate  state  of  her 
body." 

Sullivan's  anxiety  now  gave  place  to  grateful  joy; 
he  thanked  Gnd — pressed  a  pound  note  into  the  hands 
of  tlie  kind  hostess — ikissed  my  wife — embi'aced  me 
— shook  hands  with  the  doctor — and  looked  roimd  for 
the  jiistice  ; — when  given  to  understand  that  he  still 
reni;tinerl  in  tiie  coach,  he  ran  off  to  impai-t  th  '  intel- 
ligence he  seemed  to  imagine  must  interest  every  one 
as  mucli  as  himself. 

The  good  doctor,  for  we  were  yet  ignorant  of  his 
real  appellation,  would  have  persuaded  tfie  wife  of 
Sullivan  to  remain  a  day  at  least  in  her  present  abode, 
but  liearing  there  was  no  accommodation  for  myself 
and  Ann,  she  pertinaciously  persisted  in  proceeding. 
It  was  only  four  miles  to  Newton  Bushel,  and  as  the 
coa(  hman  promised  to  drive  with  careful  slowness, 
her  wishes  were  gratified. 

In  half  an  hour  we  were  again  seated,  and  our  joy 
at  the  liappy  termination  of  this  untoward  event  pre- 
cluded all  tliouglit  «)f  pecuniary  loss,  until  the  North 
Briton  began  to  rummage  his  pockets  ;  and  taking  a 
number  of  notes  from  the  lining  of  his  hat,  said, 
"  I've  .e:in  the  robber  the  bog,  but  kept  tlie  siller 
myself." 

**  Right,  Scotchman,"  exclaimed  the  justice,  «  but  1 
saw  you  give  a  book  and  a  purse." 

«*  Exactly,  ye  saw  me  gie  a  twelve-penny  ladies' 
diary,  that  [  always  carry  with  me  for  the  express 
purpose,  and  a  wee  purse  filled  wi'  bawbees.  Acci- 
dents of  this  sort  will  happen,  and  1  am  never  unpre- 
pared.    What  siller  has  he  taen  fra  ye,  mon  ?" 

PABT  II.  vol..  II.  K 
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«  Siller !"  repeated  t!je  old   gentleman,  ^<  I  was  so 
alarmed  at  the  death,  as  1  thoui^Iit,  of  this  lady,  that 
I  gave  him  all  I  had — forty  pounds." 
«  Forty  pooiid,  mon  ?" 
«  Aye,  principle  money." 

« Wiiat  a  pity  !  Ane  of  yere  ain  bills  of  twa 
moiirhs  wad  ha  d(*ne  just  as  wecl,  an  then  ye  might 
ha  stopped  payment^  but  ye'll  ken  better  anithcr 
time." 

Meanwiiile  I  iiad  resumed  my  soft  paper,  and  re- 
placing it  in  my  pocket,  for  my  bof>k  with  all  its 
contents,  consisting  chiefly  of  memorandums  and 
observations,  were  gone;  I  related  the  method  I 
]iad  had  recourse  to.  This  pleased  the  Scotchman, 
and  he  paid  many  compliments  to  my  wisdom  and 
forethought.  "  Vere  a  carefu',  prudent  body,  I 
ken,"  added  he,  ♦*  and  know  the  value  of  siller  as 
weel  as  though  ye  -had  been  born  nortli  o'  the 
Tueed." 

Mrs.  Sdllivan  became  quite  faint  ere  we  reached 
Newton  Bushel,  where  we  decided  to  stop  and  |)ost 
the  short  remainder  of  the  journey.  Our  medical 
companion,  on  whose  judgment  Sullivan  placed  great 
reliance,  agfced  to  the  delay — the  justice  shearing 
most  valiantly,  dedared  against  travelling  alone,  and 
as  two  chaises  would  convey  the  whole  party,  it  was 
determined  nem.  con.  to  wait  the  result  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  to  be  decided  in  our  future  resolves  by  tiie 
fair  invalid. 

When  Tim  appeared  at  the  conch  door  to  assist  his 
master,  a  blow  was  aimed  at  his  head  by  tliC  angry 
magistrate,  which  had  it  taken  place,  would  probably 
have  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  like  services;  but 
though  it  missed  the  ei'auium,  it  grazed  upon  his  ex- 
teiidfd  arm  and  called  f<»rth  the  following  addfess. 
^<  Dunna  do  that  again*  Mester,  bccose  ill  nmv  tak  it, 
if  1  d  )  I'm  a  Dut<  hman  ;  mind  I'll  nayv  tak  it,  ond 
meiul  yniirsel  an  ye  con."  I'he  old  gentleman  having 
exhausted  himself  in  attem])ting  to  punish  his  servant, 
was  conveyed  into  the  house,  and  after  a  copious  glass 
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of  brandy  replied  <*  Lot  mo  liear  un  more  of  thy  im- 
pei'tineiice,  Tim.  Thoiij^li  I  put  up  witli  it  at  home, 
I  will  be  treated  with  n-spcf  t  abidud,  therefore  no 
more  of  thy  forward  impudencr,  I  say,  (jt'u^rwise  Til 
commii  thee  as  sure  as  my  rianw's  Mohiusni." 

"Why  look  ye  mcster,^*  ropli;  .i  I'iin,  in  a  liulf  jo- 
cular vvay,  "  I'll  commit  mysd  lo  Ih'  top  o'  tli'  coacii 
again,*'  and  away  he  rrin. 

This  Utile  p»iii  si'euM'd  to  tie  kle  the  f>l'!  gentleman's 
fancy  amazin?;'ly.  He  laughed  and  looked  around,  as 
mucii  as  to  say  »*  Is  not  that  elcver  ?"  In  short,  it  was 
as  plain  as  thi^  sun  at  noon  day,  that  tliis  impudent 
clown  had  the.  full  Irngtii  o(  his  master's  foot,  and  had 
cunnin.i;'  enough  to  wait  till  the  first  biirst  of  passion 
was  over,  after  which  l^e  could  govern  him  at  plea- 
sure. 

It  will  be  rt^membered  that  Newton  Bushel  was  the 
scene  of  some  theatrijal  exploits  ;  and  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  volume,  I  here  abdicated  my  ma- 
nagerical  throne  in  favrxir  of  poor  Davis.  Although 
so  many  years  had  elapsed,  I  couM  not  enter  this  well 
remembered  place,  without  feeling  an  interest  in  its 
iniiabitants.  1  longed  to  enquire  after  various  peo- 
ple— I  wished  to  know  if  manager  Davis,  of  bespeak- 
ing  memory,  stdl  reigned  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
On  enquiry,  I  found  that  some  of  my  old  friends  were 
dead,  and  others  removed — that  Davis  some  years 
before  had  given  up  the  command,  and  was  now 
prompter  in  the  Plymouth  and  Dock  Theatres.  T!)e 
barn  where  I  bad  strutted  my  hour  was  converted  into 
a  methodist  chapel,  and  what  was  rather  whimsical, 
the  adjoining  house  was  occupied  by  an  cdd  womaii 
who  kept  several  gay  cyprians  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  lier  friends  ;  and  the  n  >ise  made  by  her  pious 
neiglibours  at  love  feasts,  class,  band,  and  prayer 
meetings,  so  far  out  heroded  her  meetings  and  love 
feasts  ;  that  she  actually  indicted  the  chapel  for  a 
nuisance  ;  but  the  neighbours  agreeins:  that  they  were 
equally  so,  the  p  irties  were  separately  bound  over  to 
their  good  behaviour. 
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We  had  breakfasted  some  time,  when  Sullivan 
joined  us  vvitli  the  pleasing  intelligenre  that  his  wife 
had  passed  a  good  night  and  would  be  read)'  to  set 
forward  in  less  than  an  hour. 

Accordingly  two  chaises  were  ordered,  together 
with  the  bill,  which  the  worthy  North  Briton  divided 
into  four  shares  ;  positively  refusing  to  allow  the  la- 
dies any  part  in  the  concern,  and  to  this  arrange- 
ment my  countryman  shewed  no  backwardness.  Sul- 
livan and  the  Scotchman  deposited  their  quota,  whilst 
I  was  eagerly  employed  with  a  newspaper — tlie  jus- 
tice with  the  utmost  sang  froid  felt  for  his  money,  and 
at  that  moment — and  not  till  then — his  situation  ap- 
peared befoi'e  him  in  all  its  unpleasant  deformity.  A 
bowl  of  rum  and  milk  which  he  was  lifting  to  his 
mouth,  fell  from  his  nerveless  hand — the  ruby  em- 
blems of  good  living  that  sparkled  on  his  nose,  lost 
their  lustre,  in  attempting  to  rise  he  overturned  his 
chair — and  rang  the  bell  with  such  violence  that  the 
rope  brt)ke.  Ater  this  succession  of  disasters — with 
a  countenance  the  most  ludicrous  1  ever  beheld — he 
stood  looking  at  the  variety  of  mischief  he  had  caus- 
ed, and  in  tones  the  most  unmusical  chaunted  forth 
«  Farewell  Manchester,  never  shall  1  see  thee  more.'* 

The  waiter  now  made  his  appearance,  and  he  thus 
proceeded. 

«Tell  me  in  a  moment  how  far  it  is  to  Ply- 
mouth ?" 

«*  Thirty-six  miles,  sir." 

<*  Its  a  lie,  sir.  It  can't  be.  But  no  matter.  I'll 
send  off  an  express  if  it  be  a  hundred.  Order  a  man 
and  horse  directly." 

As  the  waiter  retired  to  obey  his  commands,  he 
turned  up  his  face  in  the  most  whimsical  manner,  and 
piteously  ejaculated  "  From  plague,  pestilence  and 
famine  good  Lord  <leliver  us  !  Giles  Robinson,  gen- 
tleman, justice  of  the  peace,  and  so  forth,  is  near  four 
hundred  miles  from  home^  and  not  a  farthing  in  his 
pocket !'' 
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The  greatest  stoic  that  ever  lived  could  not  have 
maintained  his  gravity  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
countenance — the  words — tlie  manner — were  iiTCsis- 
tably  laughable;  but  supposing  iVoni  otir  mirth  that 
we  doubted  the  extent  of  his  misfortunes,  he  added, 
**  by  the  Lord  its  true." 

<•  1  ken  hoo  it  is  wi'  ye,"  said  the  Caledonian,  "  the 
robbers  /lac  taen  aw  yere  siller,  an  na  left  ye  a  baw- 
bee to  pay  fr)r  yere  breakfast." 

«*  Its  Tim,"  replied  the  justice,  »« that  infernal  Tim 
has  taken  away  my  trunk,  containing  many  a  score 
pounds,  but  Til  send  an  express  after  i)im." 

He  was  again  going  to  rise,  forgetting  1  suppose 
the  order  already  given,  wlien  the  Sc^otchman  thus 
addressed  him,  *<  Hoot  mon,  sit  ye  still,  I'll  lend  you 
ten  poond,  and  that  will  suffice  lull  ye  overtak  yere 
servant." 

"  Ten  pound,"  repeated  the  justice  in  amaze- 
ment. 

«»  Aye  wull  I  mon,  principle  money  as  ye  caw  it." 

"You  are  no  Scotciiman,"  said  my  countryman? 
shaking  him  heartily  by  the  hand. 

•<  And  why  not  a  Scotchman  ?"  he  asked,  a  Oh  my 
geud  friend,  do  awa  vvi'  dirty  national  prejudices. 
Tiiey  may  iiave  their  use,  if  employed  leeherally,  in 
binding  a  mon's  affection  toll  his  country,  but  they 
too  often  lead  him  to  think  there  is  little  virtue  in  any 
other."  He  then  presented  the  notes  saying,  <*  There 
sir,  ye  noo  ken  that  a  Scotchman  can  sometimes  do  a 
generous  deed  without  ony  view  but  the  pleasure  that 
may  arise  fi-ae  the  act  itse!.'* 

,  The  magisti'ate  now  paid  his  share  of  the  bill,  and 
the  above  scene  having  destroyed  the  inferior  iisterest 
of  the  newspaper,  1  drew  fortii  my  haad  and  prcpar- 
red  to  do  tiie  same. 

Reader.     Have  you  ever  received  per  post  a  long 

exps^cted  letter  supposed   to    come   from   some   dear 

fri(  nd,  wife,  or  mistress,  and  find  upon  opening  it,  a 

demand  for  money  you  are  unable  to  pay  ?  Have  you 

K2 
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ever  been  invited  to  a  dinner  party  five  miles  from 
town,  on  the  hottest  day  in  summer,  and  upon  ynuv 
arrival  at  ihe  time  appointed,  jianting  witli  heat — be- 
dewed witli  pei'S})iration — and  hnngjryasa  half-starv- 
ed gre^^hound^been  informed  the  family  are  out  for 
the  day  ?  Have  you  been  told  by  Goodluck  and  Co. 
that  your  ticket,  11,541,  was  a  prize  often  thousand 
pounds,  which  afterwards  proved  a  blank  ?  Unless 
you  have  experienced  one  or  more  of  these  miseries, 
you  can  form  no  idea  of  mine,  when  after  searching 
all  my  pockets,  I  found  the  soft  paper  I  had  taken 
such  pains  to  secrete,  owed  the  whole  of  iis  value  to 
a  few  patterns  of  silver  lace,  1  received  from  a  shop- 
keeper in  Little  Britain,  for  the  approbation  of  my 
friend  Egerton,  the  day  before  i  left  town.  In  the 
]jurry  of  the  moment,  they  were  placed  in  my  pocket 
book,  and  totally  nnremeniiiercd  until  the  dumning 
proof  stood  in  terrible  array  before  me. 

1  believe  Inow  excited  as  much  attention  as  my 
countryman  had  previously  done,  but  still  it  bore  no 
similitude.  I  could  not  sing,  and  swearing  was  not 
one  of  ray  habits.  JUy  countenance,  far  from  ai)pear- 
ine:  droll,  must  have  expressed  distress  and  anguish, 
if  it  at  all  pourirayed  my  feelings,  for  I  liad  lost  the 
whole  of  my  wordly  substance  ;  and  though  that  wliolc 
did  not  amount  to  thirty  pounds,  it  was  as  much  to 
me  as  thirty  thousand  would  have  bten  to  a  person 
possessing  that  exact  sum,  and  !)eing  robbed  of  it  as 
I  had  been. 

<*  My  good  friend  what's  the  mattei?''  said  Sulli- 
van, when  my  disti-ess  ai)peared  obvious,  ♦»your  mo- 
ney is  safe  1  hope." 

«  Oh  yes,  safe  enough,"  I  rej)Iied,  «  the  highw  ay* 
man  has  taken  charge  of  it,  and  all  that's  left  to  con- 
sole me  are  tliese  three  patterns  of  silver  lace.  What 
a  thougiitless  idiot  I  must  be  to  forget  a  circumstance 
so  closely  interwovi  n  witli  my  interest,  and  how 
wanting  in  judgment  to  mistake  this  for  bank  pa- 
per." 
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After  I  bad  explained  the  circumstance,  Sullivan 
observed,  *«  it  was,  certairdy,  an  unfortunate  lapse 
of  memory,  but  1  think  any  person  might  have  been 
so  deceived,  who  had  only  the  sense  of  feeling  to 
depend  upon  ;  the  toucli  is  srarc«  ly  to  be  distin- 
guished, and  the  pliable  texture  of  the  lace,  ren- 
din^d  any  discovery  from  that  quarter  impossible; 
therefore  do  not  attach  more  blame  to  yourself  than 
you  really  deserve.  Our  good  doctor  has  set  aa 
example  I  am  proud  to  follow  ;  you  will  allow  me  to 
be  your  hanker  for  the  present  tdl  we  arrive  at  Ply- 
mouth ;  tnoi'y  tiling,  1  hope  will  be  settled  to  your  sa- 
tisfartioM." 

This  oflfei*  so  well  calculated  to  mislead  our  two 
conipanions  was  by  me  duly  apprec  iated.  I  felt  the 
generosity  of  his  motives,  and  tlie  d<'licacy  of  his  con- 
clue  t,  and  having  no  other  resource,  quietly  submitted 
to  obligation. 

♦<  Vour  name  is  Ponteus,"  said  the  justice  to  the 
Scofrhmau,  as  we  followed  the  other  chaise.'* 

<»  Just  so,"  he  replied. 

<*  Aye,  aye,  I  saw  it  in  the  w  ay  bill.  At  first  I  took 
it  for  Porteiis,  and  thought  perhaps  yon  might  be  a 
I'elation  of  Bellhy — you  have  heard  of  Beilby — >he  and 
I  were  sclioolftllovvs — f(tr  you  must  know  my  father 
designed  me  for  the  <  hun  h — but  Beilby  used  to  say 
— and  a  clever  lad  he  was. — .*»  friend  Giles  thou  art 
litter  fi>r  tiie  counliug-house  than  the  cathedral.' — 
Beilby  is  an  odd  name — some  people /mx^e  odd  names 
— what  were  you  christened  ?" 

<*  As  uncommon  a  name  as  the  ane  ye  ha  mention- 
ed. M\  father  was  ane  u'  the  elders  of  our  kirk,  iind 
perhaps  thinking  the  sjjoiisorial  appellation  n»ight  in- 
fluence his  bairn's  conduct,  cawed  me — after  that 
cheeld  o'  the  deevil  the  [)ope — Pious  ;  an  epithet 
1  am  sorry  to  sav,  ill  a])plied,  tull  the  man  before 
ye." 

<*  You  mean  to  say  Master  Pontius,"  said  the  ma- 
gistrate, "  that  you  are  not  s(»  pious  as  you  ought  to 
be.    ril  tell  you  w  hat,  sir,  the  best  of  us  have  nothing 
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to  brag  of,  as  I  said  one  day  to  our  parson  for  get- 
tin]^  drunk  before  service.  MoUier  church  and  our 
lawful  king  ought  to  be  supported  jou  know,  Master 
Pontius." 

"  What  ye  mean  by  supporting  the  kirk,  Maister 
Robinson,  I  dinna  ken,"  replied  the  North  Briton. 
«« A  kirk  is  a  convocation  of  reloegious  people  as- 
sembled together  for  the  pu!"pose  of  divine  worship; 
and  whether  it  be  in  England,  or  Scotland,  or  France, 
in  the  regions  of  the  torrid  zone,  or  the  frozen  em- 
pire of  Russia,  it  matters  not  ;  the  support  they  look 
for,  no  human  bond  can  gie.  But  for  a  guid  king 
who  pi'omotes  the  true  interest  of  liis  people,  I'll  gang 
wi'  ye  tull  the  world's  end." 

<*  Give  me  y«Hir  hand,  lionest  Scotty  ;'*  said  the 
Justii  e,  highly  pleased,  *«  as  uur  Tim  sa}  s,  that's  jan- 
iiock." 

In  due  course  of  time  we  ariivcd  at  Plymouth,  and 
the  first  person  we  saw  at  the  Inn  (htor,  was  the  sa- 
gacious Ml'.  Timothy,  witli  his  hands  in  his  waist- 
coat pockets,  gH|)in,a:  about  to  the  gnat  amusement  of 
some  half  dozen  ciiiidren,  who  stood  laughing  at  his 
whimsical  appearanre  and  avvkward  gestures.  In  a 
moment  lie  was  ready  to  assist  his  mastei-,  who  in  a 
tone  between  jest  anil  earnest,  exclaimed  brandishing 
his  s(i<  k,  <*  Come  not  near  me,  thou  conmion  thief; 
whtif's  my  box  and  my  blunth  ibuss,  thou  highway 
robber  ?" 

Tim  witliout  noticing  these  little  exuberances  re- 
plied <<  this  is  a  rare  pleck  Mester  /  yon's  ships  ^^o- 
lore  I  after  ijone  getten  a  mouthful  o'  summut  to  eat, 
I'll  tny  you  to  look  at  um." 

The  box  and  hlunderbuss  soon  made  their  a{)pear- 
ance,  and  on  some  remarks  of  Tim's,  his  master  ob- 
served, *«  Now  cartn(»t  i  he  angry  with  tiie  scoundrel, 
if  the  devil  was  to  fet*  h  me." 

"  Na}  Mester,'^  repiie(!  ttte  impudent  varlet,  "  the 
devil  has  n  ;  o<  rasim  h-fttch  you,  for  yorQ  Jjoing  to 
him  as  fast  as  ever  you  conJ'^ 
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Many  masters  v\()ul(l  lia\e  been  an.ejry  at  these 
kind  oriiheitUs,  but  Justi<e  Robinson  looUinj^  al  us 
with  a  smile  of  approbation,  bade  his  servant  retire 
and  eomlori  himself  with  a  quart  of  ale.  The  blun- 
derbuss appearint^  old  and  battrred,  {  took  it  up  and 
tn  in.e;  the  ramrod,  found  it  chai'i^ed  to  the  ver>  muz- 
zle, and  had  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  of  its  produ- 
cing serious  cons*  qinnres  to  tUe  person  vvlu»  was 
Ijar<l}  eno«i.i:;h  to  fire  it.  This  I  mentioned,  and  re- 
quested Ml*.  Uobinson's  peimission  to  <lraw  the 
charge  ;  when  lo  !  and  beiiold  !  the  first  article  pro- 
duced was  an  J)ld  v\orsted  wig — the  second,  two 
leaves  of  the  Lancashire  dialed- — ^Ihe  third,  a  roll  of 
pigtail  tobacco — and  in  the  pan  was  deposited  a 
quantity  of  snuff.  These  harmless  substitutes  for 
powder  and  ball,  caused  a  good  deal  of  laughter; 
the  Justice  in  particular  seennd  to  enjoy  the  joke  ; 
and  as  he  held  his  sides  ex«  laimed  **  here's  a  pretty 
guard  for  a  coach  !  A  blunderbuss  loaded  with  worst- 
ed wigs,  pigtail  tobacco,  and  Scotch  snuff!  B.v  my 
conscience  the  rascal  meant  to  comfort,  not  kill  the 
cnem}^." 

Our  first  care  in  the  morning  was  to  procure  a 
lodging  for  the  week  Sullivan  would  be  detained  ;  and 
Mr.  Robinson,  strange  to  the  place,  and  fond  of  so- 
ciety, begged  he  might  shai-e  it.  A  further  acquain- 
tance with  my  countiyman  convinced  me,  that  absence 
of  mind  was  one  of  his  besetting  infirmities.  He  for- 
got the  lobbery,  until  he  wanted  money  to  discharge 
his  bill,  and  now  left  the  Inn  without  repaying  the 
worthy  Scot,  who  stood  his  friend  in  time  of  need. 
But  the  latter,  being  a  man  of  deep  penetration,  en- 
tered fully  into  Robinson's  character,  and  knowing 
his  money  was  safe,  seemed  indifferent  about  the  pay- 
ment. He  likew  ise  left  the  Inn,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  a  friend's  house  in  tlie  adjoining  street. 

After  we  had  settled  the  ladies  in  our  temporary 
abode,  Sullivan  and  i  sallied  forth  to  explore  the 
town ;  and  during  our  walk  he  made  me  as  easy  un- 
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der  my  late  loss  as  a  fionse  of  obligation  would  per- 
mit. Ifi  vain  1  remonsi rated  on  tlie  imj)n)pritt)  of 
takihii^  more  than  the  identical  sum  1  had  by  my  own 
ina(ivc'rtan(  V  been  robbed  of — Sullivan's  was  a  truly 
niu  tifirent  spirit,  and  havinj;  detailed  what  he  was 
pleased  to  denominate  **  unreturnable  benefits,"  I 
accepted  a  fifty  pound  note,  more  to  ease  his  mind 
from  a  weight  uf  obliga^lon  tiian  any  other  cause. 
Seifishness  was  nevei'  one  of  my  besetting  sins,  if 
it  t)a>l,  I  should  not  have  forced  him  to  return  tlie 
oilu'r  fii't^  to  his  pocket  book,  after  prntnisiug  to 
apply  to  hiu)  in  any  case  uf  future  emergency. 

As  evejiing  approached.  I  felt  an  unconquerable 
desire  to  visit  my  old  friend  Davss.  A(  cordiugly 
having  seen  Sullivan,  our  two  wives,  and  the  Justice 
comfortably  placed  round  a  whist  table,  about  half, 
after  nine  o'clock  i  set  forth,  and  at  the  stage  door  of 
thr  Tijeatre,  enquired  for  Mr.  Davis  the  prompter? 
During  the  servant's  absence,  I  could  not  help  wish- 
ing 1  possessed  the  inimitable  talents  of  my  friend 
Matthews.  At  any  rate  I  determined  to  try  a  little 
innocent  deception,  and  for  this  purpose  buttoning  my 
coat  close  to  my  chin,  pidling  my  hat  over  my  face, 
and  altering  my  voice,  J  prepared  to  receive  the  ci- 
divant  Manager.  Twenty  years  had  not  so  changed 
his  apjx^arance,  but  1  knew  him  at  the  first  glance  ; 
and  bowing  with  that  air  of  humility  for  which  he  was 
always  remarkable,  he  begged  to  know  my  commands? 
I  informed  him  that  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
had  some  thoughts  of  jiatronising  a  play,  and  wished 
his  opinion  on  the  subject.  This  was  no  sooner  ut- 
tered, than  he  dropped  the  prompt  book,  and  taking 
from  his  side  pocket  a  list  of  plays,  the  company  were 
in  the  general  habit  of  performing,  particularly  re- 
commended Douglas. 

«•  And  w  by  Douglas,  Mr.  Davis  ?''  said  I. 

«  It  IS  a  play,  sir,    that    gives  general   satisfac- 
tion." 

*<  You  perform  in  it,  I  presume." 
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a  Why — ►yes,  sir,  I  walk  on  for  old  Norval." 
«<  The  lime  has   been,   when   yoii    have   more  than 
walked  on  for  Young  JVoj-val,  1  dare  saj." 

**  You  are  right,  sir,  I  have  played  it  formerly  with 
some  reputation,"  said  he,  exultingly,  «  in  very  res- 
pectable tlieatres.'* 

«  Chudleigh  and  Chard  to  wit,"  replied  I,  "not 
forgetting  Brixham." 

At  these  words  he  looked  at  me   witfi  all  the  ear- 
nestness my  lowered  hat  would  allow,  and  no  longer 
able  to  restrain  my   feeling,   I  caught  his    hajid  and 
continued,  <«  Have  you    forgot  me,  my  old  Iriend  ?'* 
«  liev  !  aye !  'tis  he  sure  enoiigh.     Mr.  Romney,  I  am 
heartily  glad   to  see   you,   where   is  Mrs.  Romney  ? 
Sije's  well,  I  hope.*'  After  answering  these  questions, 
he  added,  <«  What  shall  we  do?  where  shall  we  go? 
I  want  to  talk  to  you,  and  this  is  an  improper  place." 
«*  Is  the  play  over  ?"  asked  I. 
<' Gadso  !  1  forgot,"   he   replied,  «  yes  the  play  is 
over,  and  the  farce  is  just  going  to  begin.     Will  you 
step  behind  the  scenes  ?  We  sliall  have  done  in  little 
more  than  an  liour,  and  then,  I  am  at  your  service.'* 
When  tiie  curtain  finally  dropped,  we  adjourned  to 
a  tavei'n,  and  over  a  beef-steak,  he  recapitulated  all 
the  mishaps  and  adventures,  which  eventually  sicken- 
ed him  of  management,  and   turned  his  thoughts  on 
less  precarious  plans.     <»  Here,"  he  added,  «<  [  serve 
instead  of  being  served,   but   my   situation  is  exempt 
from  tijnse  tt'oubles  and  ttirmoils,  from  which  no  ma- 
nager is  free.     My  life  is  an  even   tenor  of  regular 
duty,  and  the  liistory  of  one  day,  would  be  an  exact 
representation  ot  the  other  six,  such  is  the  monoto- 
nous lift-  of  a  Prompter." 

"But  tiwMigh  yours,"  I  replied,  "  resembles  that 
of  a  mill  horse,  it  is  fi'ee  from  the  fatigue  of  taking 
towns,  and  getting  bespeaks,^^ 

«<  No  more  of  that,  if  you  love  me.  You  have  rub- 
hed  me  so  hard  upon  that  subject,  in  the  Itinerant, 
that  1  am  quite  sore.     But  joking  apart,  I  certainl/ 
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had  talent  that  way,  and  I  nhTif*st  think  it  a  pity  1 
gave  u|)  my  vocatUiJi.'*  H*  rh  ii  fiihd  a  buinper  to 
the  health  ')f  n»y  witV,  and  coniinucji,  «•  Podr  Fanny, 
I  suppose,  is  ion/a:  .sihce  nurnber'.-d  \\il!i  her  fathers. 
Siie  was  a  t'i'iriiful  hrute,  and  more  universally  res- 
pected, than  favorirj^s  g.'nerally  are." 

Jt  was  one  oVioi  k  when  £  parted  from  my  old 
mana,^er,  but  haviii4>'  n  q<nsted  Tnii  to  sit  up  for  me, 
lie  obeyed  my  first  ,4f<ntle  summons.  1  was  hasten- 
inj;  u|)  stairs,  w  hen  he  ])ulled  me  back  by  the  coat, 
and  wish  his  usual  freedom  said,  «  So,  yore  ourcou!)- 
trymon  I  find." 

*«  1  am,  Tim  " 

«  I  dunna  like  you  a  bit  wnr  for  that.  There's 
nont  like  Lanrasiiire,  whtn  aw^s  said  and  done.  Fo 
seenVn  to  be  a  sharpish  kin.l  a  body,  a>  d  I  dar  say 
han  Jund  out,  that  my  mester  is  but  a  kind  ol  a  fly 
wind.  He's  cum'ii  here  by  th'  device  o'th  Lunnun 
D(M  tors,  for  an  impediment  in  liis  le.g^s  ;  for  they  sayn 
th'  air  here  is  very  surviving  and  bccose  it  would  na 
be  poiiticious  to  let  him  come  by  his  seU  I'm  co7?i'?i  with 
liinj  like." 

«•  Pray,  Tim,"  said  I,  findinjE?  him  so  loquat  ious, 
««  how  came  y(iii  ro  charge  the  blunderbuss  with  sucli 
strana^e  matei'ials  ?" 

**  Look  you  (here  now,"  replied  he,  laughing  and 
rubbing  his  elbows,  »*  as  sjire  as  tii'  devil's  V  Liuiuun 
I  tho  t  somebo'iy  would  ax  me  tliat.  Why,  Sin\  as 
I  said  before,  our  mester  is  but  a  kind  of  a  rambling 
sort  of  a  jo(k<  y.  I  dunna  think  he's  over  done  xvi 
brains,  though  he's  managed  to  scrape  togelher  a  good 
lump  o'  brass.  One  day  before  we  started /ro  Lnn- 
nu}i,  he  brin,:;s  whom  fliat  great  big  bluuderbushn  and 
said  to  me,  (  harge  me  that  Tim,  and  if  ony  body 
tacks  th'  coach,  blow  th  ir  brains  out.  ^ow,  sur^  I 
woold  710  kill  a  human  cretnr,  if  I  mit  be  maUe  a 
church  warden  for  my  pains;  so  1  popped  my  snuff 
into  th'  poHo  and  my  pigtail  into  th'  barrel,  and,  by 
way  of  filling  it  up,  I  rammed  down  my  worsted  wig, 
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and  thout  like  a  gloppertfoo,  that  th'  robber  would  be 
feart  at  th'  very  name  ofsiblunderbushf  but  it  would  na 
do,  for  he  fired  just  under  my  legs,  and  if  poor  Mis- 
tress Sulliman  had  been  kiltf  I  should  ne'er  haforgin 
mysel.  Our  07Pd  mester  lost  a  power  o'  brass  he  says, 
and  yet  he  had  wit  enough  to  save  some,  for  he  has 
getten  his  pockets  full  yet. 

Not  choosing  myself  to  interfere  in  the  money 
transaction  between  Mr.  Robinson  aiid  the  Scotch- 
man ;  and  knowing,  a  hint  to  this  arch  rustic  would 
be  sufficient,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  informing  him, 
how  matters  stood,  and  that  I  believed  his  master  had 
entirely  forgotten  the  circumstance. 

« That  he  has,  mester  Romney,  as  sure  as  tjore 
alive,"  replied  Tim,  «  for  to  do  th'  owd  felly  justice, 
lie  wor  ever  an  honest  man — I  mean  as  honest  as 
a  tradesman  con  be — yo  known,  at  best,  it  is  but  a  kind 
of  an  over-reaching  consarn,^^ 

1  could  not  help  agreeing  to  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
servation, and  wishing  the  sagacious  clown  a  good 
night,  retired  to  my  apartment. 


PAET  II.  VOL.  II. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 
DELAYS  AND  BLUNDERS. 


The  following  morning  at  breakfast,  Tim  looked 
brim  full  of  something,  but  as  his  master,  contrary  to 
custom,  addressed  no  pai't  of  his  ronversation  to  him, 
he  remained  of  course  silent.  He  was  <arr>ingout 
the  tray  with  its  appendages,  when  Mr.  Robinson 
called  out,  **  Here,  Tim  !  wiiat  do  you  leave  the  salt 
for  ?"  To  which  the  servant  arc  lily  replied,  **  For 
the  same  reason,  sur,  that  you  did'nt  pay  the  Scotch- 
man— 6eco.se  IJ'orgeet  iV^ 

««  Eh  !  what's  that  you  say  ?  Not  pay  the  Scotch- 
man !  By  my  conscience  I  believe  you  are  right.  Get 
me  pen  and  ink  directly.  Mr.  Pontius  tnust  think  I 
mean  to  cheat  him."  The  note,  which  he  read  aloud, 
ran  thus  : 

<«  Mr.  Pontius, 
«  Sir, 

if  Inclosed  you  have  10/.  principle 
money.  My  head's  like  a  cullender,  nothing  will 
stay  in  it.  You  are  a  good  Samaritan — a  northern 
Comet — seen  but  once  in  a  century.  Stay  where  you 
are  my  good  Sir — don't  return  to  Scotland — cold  cli- 
mates freeze  warm  hearts.  It  is  a  wise  child  that 
knows  its  own  father — I  suspect  yours  was  an  Eng- 
lishman.    Good  bye. 

GILES  ROBINSON, 
Justice  of  Peace,  and  so  forth. 
Tuesday  Morning, 
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Tim  was  despatched  with  this  note,  addressed  to 
Pious  Pontius,  Esq.  and,  as  he  couM  not  read,  the 
name  was  repeated  several  times,  that  he  mii^ht  know 
whom  to  enquire  for.  In  half  an  hour  he  returned, 
and  as  he  entered  tlie  room  with  great  glee  exclaim- 
ed, <*  He's  coming,  Surt  he's  coming." 

«  Who  ?"  enquired  his  master. 

«  Pontius  Pilate,  sur.  But  PII  tell  yo  how  it  wur. 
Th'  folk  i'  tliis  jyleck  arc  so  gloppentt  that  when  one 
axes  a  civil  question,  tliey  dunna  know  what  one 
means.  1  dar  say  I  sperred  at  a  dozen  houses,  hut 
nobody  knew  nout  o'  Pontius  Pilate,  aud  if  1  had  na 
met  him  by  chance,  I  mit  ha  coom  as  1  went,  for 
onnij  wiser  I  should  ha'  been." 

Our  travelling  friend  found  us  laughing  at  Tim's 
blunder,  in  which  he  heartily  joined,  at  the  same  time 
observing,  "  However  oor  names  may  assimilate,  I 
trust  there  is  muckie  difference  in  of)r  characters  ?" 
Then  shaking  Mr.  Robinson  by  the  hand,  he  conti- 
nued, "  Ah,  magistrate  i  ye  canna  get  over  yere 
national  prejudices  !  I  ken  the  deeficulty  by  my- 
sel ;  but  as  1  find  it  shuts  the  doors  o*  the  hert 
against  true  philanthropy,  I  struggle  hard  to  over- 
come it." 

*i  And  you  have  obtained  a  victory,  my  dear  sir," 
said  Sullivan,  «  over  all  your  prejudices  I  should 
think,  except  (pardon  my  freedom)  a  few  theological 
ones." 

<*  There,"  replied  Pontius,  <<  I  confess  my  weak- 
ness, if  ye  chuse  tull  gie  it  that  teetle ;  for  I  do  na 
think  proper  to  put  my  finite  reason  in  competition 
with  infinite  wisdom.'^ 

<^  I  fully  agree  with  you  there,"  said  Sullivan. 
<*  But  we  must  first  by  the  assistance  of  the  under- 
standing providence  has  given  us,  be  convinced 
where,  and  how,  infinite  wisdom  is  excmplifjed  ?  Dai- 
ly experience  is  crowded  with  natural  evidence,  but 
when  we  apply  to  ti-aditioiif  and  take  for  granted  every 
thing  we  read,  because  our  fathers  and  grandfathers 
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believed  it — and  the  nurse,  the  schoolmaster,  and  tlie 
priest,  have  riveted  the  superstition.  I  say  in  this 
case,  a  Mahometan,  or  a  Hindoo,  is  fully  as  justifia- 
ble in  Jiis  belief  as  a  Christian,  because  he  rejects  the 
aid  of  reason  and  investigation." 

*<\e  talk  weel  my  geu{\  Sir;  but  ye  recollect  the 
children  V  tliis  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  tlie  children  o'  light.  We  maun  be  carefu'  not 
to  intrude  our  vain  reasonings  against  the  workings 
o*  the  Spirit,  lest  we  provoke  the  wrath  and  ever- 
lasting vengeance  of  t!ie  Supreme." 

I  knew  this  was  touching  a  tender  string  with  Sul- 
livan, and  expected  an  animated  reply.  Nor  was  I 
mistaken.  His  eye  sparkling  with  the  entliusiasm  of 
truth — at  least  what  he  from  conviction,  conceived  to 
be  truth — he  answered  <*  Is  God  a  man,  that  he  should 
punish  from  an  impulse  of  resentment  ?  He  !  The 
common  Fatlier  !  wounds  but  to  heal,  says  reason  : 
and  our  irregtdarities  producing  certain  consequen- 
ces, we  are  foixibly  shewn  the  nature  of  vice ;  and 
thus  knowing  good  from  evil  by  experience,  we  learn 
to  love  the  one,  and  hate  the  other.  The  poison  con- 
tains the  antidote,  if  properly  applied  ,•  and  we  either 
reform  our  evil  habits,  and  cease  to  sin  against  our 
bodies — -to  use  the  forcible  language  of  scripture— or 
a  premature  death  is  the  consequence." 

«  Wee!,  sir,"  replied  Pontius  taking  out  his  snuff 
box,  and  gently  opening  it,  «  and  what  then  ?" 

<«  Here  an  awful  stop  is  put  to  our  enquiries.  But 
why  should  I  conceal  my  sentiments  ?  Considering 
the  attributes  of  Deity,  I  believe  that  whatever  pun- 
ishment may  follow,  will  tend — like  the  anguish  of 
disease,  to  sliew  tlie  malignity  of  vice — for  the  pur- 
pose of  reformation.  Everlasting  punishment  appears 
so  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being,  dis- 
coverable in  all  his  works,  that  1  could  sooner  be- 
lieve our  all-wise  Creator  paid  no  attention  to  the 
conduct  of  men,  than  that  he  punished  without  the 
benevolent  design  of  reformation.'* 
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« Tills  is  a  very  flattering  tlieory,  sir,"  said  the 
North  Briton,  "and  does  mair  credit  tull  ycrc  heart 
than  yere  head.  For  ye  maun  he  ill  read  i'  the  sa- 
cred writings,  if  ye  dinna  ken  that  tliese  things  were 
ordered  trae  the  beginning  o'  time,  tor  purposes  nac 
human  mind  can  ui»derstond." 

<«  There,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Sullivan,  <•  we  to- 
tally differ.  To  suppose  an  all  wise,  and  all  power- 
ful Being — -as  good  as  he  is  great — as  just  as  he  is 
merciful — would  create  a  single  creature,  foreseeing 
that,  after  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  feverisli  existence, 
he  would  be  pluuged  in  never  ending  wo,  is,  in  ray 
opinion,  the  heiglit  of  blasphemy." 

« I  don't  believe  a  word  on't,"  cried  the  justice. 
<«  I  would  not  treat  a  dog  so.  When  Paul  fought  with 
beasts  at  Epiiesus, '* 

The  ladies,  who  were  standing  at  the  window,  now 
called  our  attention  from  the  beasts  at  Ephesus  to  a 
group  beneath.  Tiiey  consisted  of  a  poor  ragged  fe- 
male, with  two  children,  surrounded  by  three  chimney 
sweepeis.  At  the  moment  we  approached  the  place 
of  observation,  the  sable  tiio  departed,  each  leaving 
his  half-penny  in  the  hand  of  the  mendicant,  who, 
with  a  strong  brogue,  exclaimed,  <»  Thank  you,  ho- 
nies!" 

"  Aye,"  said  Pontius,  "  as  ane  o'  yere  bards  most 
beautifully  and  truly  says, 

'  The  puir  man  alone,  when  he  hears  the  pair  moan, 
Of  his  morst;!  a  morsel  will  gie.' 

<«  The  poet's  a  liar,"  cried  the  justice.  «  Here, 
Tim."  Tim  entered.  "  Take  the  poor  woman  this 
half  crown.  The  man  who  wrote  that  verse  ought  to 
be  prosecuted  for  a  libel.  I  wonder  Sir  Vicary  suf- 
fered him  to  escape." 

<«  Hoot  raon,"  replied  Pontius,  «  this  description  o' 
libel,  sin'  ye  will  hae  it  ane,  is  not  o'  the  complexion 
our  muckle  men  o'  the  law  trouble  their  heads  aboot. 
L2 
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A  mon  may  write  ony  thing,  so  he  steer  clear  of  iiv= 
dividual  censure,  shut  his  een  to  the  abuses  o'  gov- 
ernuieut,  and  expose  not  the  braw  lads  who  exist  by 
pe<  ulatiun  and  plunder." 

Tlie  third  day  Mrs.  Sidlivan  and  Ann  expressed  a 
wisii  to  se«  the  Honey  Moon,  advertised  for  that  even- 
ing. Accordingly  Tim  had  orders  to  go  to  the  thea- 
tre and  take  a  hi)x.  Tne  bumpkin  stared,  but  moved 
not.  "  The  playhouse,  you  blockhead,"  said  his  mas- 
ter ;  «*  do  you  know  what  that  means  ?'* 

«<  Sure  I  do,"  replied  Tim.  <*  It  yo-dn  said  play- 
house at  once,  I  should  ha  known  what  l*d  been 
about." 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  as  I  went  down  stairs,  1 
heard  some  »)ne  in  a  low  voice  articulate  my  name, 
and  immediately  Tim  beckoned  me  towai-ds  him.  *'  I 
ha  been  pondering,"  said  li<',  <'  ever  sin  1  left  th'  raum 
about  going  to  th'  playhouse  and  taking  a  box.  Win 
ijo  be  so  good,  Mester  Romney,  as  just  to  tell  me  whe- 
ther it  mun  be  yore  box,  or  Mester  SuUiman''s,  or  my 
owd  Mestei'^s?  I  can  carry  onny  on  'em  for  that  mat- 
ter; bull  could  wish  to  know  which  1  mun  ^rtA',  like, 
and  into  whose  Itond  1  mun  liver  it  F'' 

The  simplicity  asid  earnestni'ss  of  this  appeal,  con- 
vinced me  that  he  had  never  been  employed  on  such  a 
message  before  ;  and  as  I  was  going  to  take  a  walk, 
I  led  the  way  to  the  box  door,  and  propt^rly  ijiltiated 
him  into  the  business.  Tliis  itnporfanl  point  settled, 
I  left  him,  though  not  before  he  had  paid  some  com- 
pliments to  his  own  cuteness  at  the  expense  of  his 
master,  wlu)  had  not,  he  said,  properly  incensed 
him. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  gone  eaily  ;  but  Mr. 
Robinson  hobbled  out  aftei*  dinner  to  an  adjoining 
news  room,  and  got  so  involved  in  pidirics,  that  he 
forgot  his  appointment,  until  a  rertain  craving  con- 
vinced him  he  had  been  absent  longer  than  he  intend- 
ej.  A  neighbouring  stee])le  arniounced  the  hotjr  of 
•even  as  he  entered  the  drawing  room  5  and  as  he  de- 
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dared  it  impossible  to  stir  until  the  imperious  calls  of 
hunger  were  satisfied,  another  half  liour  elapsed  be- 
Ibie  we  reached  the  Theatre.  Thr  boxkeeper  threw 
open  the  door,  and  called,  *»Mr.  Rrjbinson's  servant;'* 
but  no  one  appearing,  1  stepped  torwai'd,  and  found 
Tim  in  all  his  glory.  To  say  he  was  laughing,  Wi>uld 
faintly  describe  his  situation.  He  literally  roared 
with  extacy  ;  and  a  comic  song,  the  cause  of  hisglee^ 
being  that  moment  ended,  he  shouted,  «*  Well  done, 
owd  red  cockers  ;  dang  my  buttons,  but  that  beats 
onnij  thing  1  ever  hard  i'  Manchester" 

Tiiis  speech  drew  the  attention  of  the  house  ex- 
clusiv(-ly  to  the  speaker.  The  Gcdiery  t.nd  Pit  ap- 
plauded ;  many  in  the  boxes  laughed ;  but  a  few, 
whose  features  never  relaxed  on  vulgar  occasions, 
vociferated,  *•  Torn  him  out!  turn  him  out!"  The 
object  of  universal  attention  sat  wondering  what  all 
this  meant,  and  would  probably  have  answered  the 
discontented  fe.v,  had  1  not,  in  a  tone  of  authority 
called  his  name,  and  ordered  him  to  make  way.  This 
of  course  ije  did,  and  we  seated  ourselves  as  the  se- 
cond act  (ommeiiced.  Still  the  major  part  of  the 
company  fixed  tlieir  attention  upon  our  box,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  Mrs.  Sullivan  ;  who,  naturally 
timid,  an<l  not  much  accustomed  to  scenes  of  this 
kind,  wanted  courage  to  face  such  determined  obser- 
vation. As  tiie  play  proceeded,  however,  the  atten- 
tion began  to  divide,  and  our  fair  friend  was  regain- 
ing her  composure;  when  a  loud  horse  laugh  from 
behind,  agaiii  attracted  the  gazers,  and  turtiing  round 
I  beheld  Mr.  Timothy  comfortably  seated  in  a  corner 
of  tlie  box.  and  seemingly  as  much  at  ease  as  thougli 
he  had  been  in  the  servant's  hall  at  his  master's  man- 
sion. 

Knowing  Mr.  Robinson's  irritability,  I  undertook 
id  dismiss  his  nuni  with  as  little  u'dse  as  possitile; 
and  when  he  began  to  remonstrate  upi>u  the  unkind- 
ness  of  Sv-nding  him  a^\ay,  1  sli^iped  a  shiihug 
into  his  hand,  and  bade  iiim  go   into   the  gallery. 
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which  settled  the  matter  to  our  mutual  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  play  was  very  respectably  performed,  but  to 
make  any  comparison  between  the  duke  of  Mr.  Ellis- 
ton,  and  that  of  any  other  actor,  must  throw  the  lat- 
ter so  far  behind,  that  the  less  we  say  upon  the  sub- 
ject the  better.  My  opinion  of  this  great  dramatic 
professor  has  been  clearly  manifested  in  the  former 
volumes;  and  though  I  have  been  frequently  accused 
of  exaggeration — of  praising  beyond  the  bounds  and 
limits  of  trutii,  I  have  yet  found  no  cause  to  recant 
my  opinion.  In  elegant,  playful  comedy,  I  still  say 
he  has  no  equal;  bis  lovers  are  unrivalled  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  I  know  no  one  of  the  old  school  wlio 
could  stand  a  competition  with  him,  except  perhaps 
John  Palmer;  and  of  that  gentleman,  I  cannot  speak 
from  much  personal  knowledge.  I  have  rarely  seen 
him  in  London,  and  in  l»is  usual  visits  to  the  country, 
his  choice  of  characters  seldom  embraced  those  of  a 
lover  like  cast ;  but  from  his  insinuating  manner — his 
smooth  and  persuasive  address — ^and  the  superior 
beauty  of  his  person — I  conceive  he  must  have  been 
the  Elliston  of  l)is  day. 

Lovers  in  general  on  the  stage  have  so  much  milk 
and  water  insipidity  about  tliem — so  little  earnestness 
or  appearance  of  passion — that,  contrary  to  the  cus- 
tom of  real  life,  which  shews  true  affection  more  by 
manner  than  words — I  say,  that  if  the  author  did  not 
supply  them  with  matter,  the  audience  would  never 
guess  the  supposed  situation  of  tlieir  hearts,  and  we 
are  led  to  conclude,  such  stupid  representatives, 
never  felt  the  ardour  they  know  so  little  how  to  as- 
sume. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  Tim  had  orders  to 
attend  witii  a  lantern,  and  whilst  the  magistrate  was 
guiinlini?  bimselfairainst  the  iiight  air,  I  went  in  search 
of  his  servant,  and  found  him  challenging  a  crovvd  of 
footmen,  w  ho  kept  him  at  bay,  whilst  an  old  military 
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gentleman  stood  behind  them,  brandishing  his  cane, 
and  threatening  vengeance. 

Tim,  I  found,  with  his  usual  simplicity  had  stop- 
ped the  servant  of  Colonel  Malpas,  wl)o  was  in  the 
act  of  attending  his  master  home,  and,  civilly,  as  he 
thought,  requested  leave  to  obtain  a  light  for  his  lan- 
tern, Tlie  dignity  of  the  Colonel  could  not  brook 
this  interruption,  and  he  haughtily  exclaimed,  "  Do 
you  know  who  I  am,  fellow  ?'*  «♦  Not  I,"  said  Tim, 
still  keeping  his  hold  of  the  servant's  lantern.  «  It's 
Colonel  Malpas,"  whispered  a  by-stander.  "  So 
much  the  better  for  him,'*  replied  the  Lancashire 
clown,  <«  and  my  name's  Timothy  Bobbin,  but  what 
argujies  names  ?  A  mon  may  kinnd  his  candle,  yo 
seen,  let  his  name  be  what  it  will." 

The  C«)lonel,  bursting  with  indignation,  made  a 
liberal  reply  with  his  cane  across  Tim's  shoulders, 
when  down  vvent  the  lantern,  and  in  all  probability 
the  owner  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  not 
the  servants  interfered. 

Tiie  moment  Tim  observed  me,  he  came  forward 
smacking  his  hands,  and  crying  «  Here's  the  lad  for 
the  lionour  o'  Lancashire,"  then  turning  again,  as  if 
encouraged  by  my  presence,  he  bawled,  "  Come  out, 
owd  Collery  Morbus  and  I'll  smash  thy  yead  as  I  did 
thy  lantern." 

Tim,  ignorant  of  his  breach  of  decorum  in  stopping 
the  Colonel's  servant,  thought  himself  greatly  ill- 
treated,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  pacify  him.  At 
length,  however,  i  succeeded  in  making  him  put  on 
his  clothes,  and  the  ColonH  observing  my  authority, 
ventured  to  peep  from  b(^hind  the  footman,  and  enquir- 
ed if  he  was  my  servant.  Ere  I  could  reply,  Tim 
roiirrd  out,  <<  My  mester's  owd  'Squire  Robinson, 
'oth  Mount  i'  Rachda  parish,  vvi'  brass  enough  to  buy 
up  aw  the  Collenj  Morbuses  i'th'  kingdom."  This  be- 
ing vocil'rratpd  with  stentorian  lungs,  reached  the 
ears  of  the  magistrate,  who  came  hobbling  into  the 
lobby  to  enquire  the  cause  of  his  servant's  uncommoH 
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energy.  After  learnin)^  from  Tim  that  he  had  receiv- 
ed the  disr  ipline  of  a  rane,  for  only  requesting  to  light 
his  randle;  the  Colonel's  complaint—though  made 
with  all  the  pride  ..f  aristocracy — excited  no  feeling 
of  synjpathy.  On  the  contrary — when  he  proudly 
enquired  whether  Mr.  Rohinson  chose  to  justify  his 
servant's  conduct — and  if  not — insisted  on  his  instant- 
ly dismissing  an  im])udenr  rascal  who  dared  to  insult 
a  person  of  condition- — the  old  gentleman  replied, 
**J'll  tell  you  wiiat  Colonel,  had  you  applied  to  me 
when  you  first  conceived  yourself  insjdted,  L  should, 
as  a  magistrate,  have  proceeded  as  the  law  in  that 
case  directs  ;  hut  as  you  ch(jse  to  resort  to  violent 
measures,  and  to  take  the  punishment  into  your  own 
hands,  you  must  abide  by  the  consequences.'*  «  Oh, 
very  well !  you  simll  hear  fi'om  me,"  said  the  Colo- 
nel, as  he  walked  away. 

As  we  were  passing  the  pit  door  on  our  return 
home,  we  encountered  Pontius,  who  readily  agreed  to 
eat  his  sandwich  with  us.  « In  geud  troth,  magis- 
trate," said  he,  <«yere  sarving  mon  made  bra  sport  i' 
the  play  hoose.  I  kend  him  fra  the  beginning,  an  I 
ha  no  doobt  gin  he  had  kend  me,  he  would  a  hailed 
me  as  an  auld  acquaintance."  At  this  instant  Davis 
passed,  and  as  this  might  be  the  last  opportunity  I 
should  have,  I  invited  him  to  join  our  party  for  an 
hour ;  to  this  he  modestly  assented,  and  his  unassu- 
ming demeanour,  so  pleased  the  old  justice,  that  he 
declared,  when  tlie  prompter  had  taken  leave,  that  he 
was  a  very  pleasant  fellow,  and  had  nothing  of  the 
Irishman  about  him." 

"  Was  yere  worship  ever  in  Ireland  ?"  enquired  the 
North  Briton. 

"  Never,"  replied  the  justice,  «»  but  I  know  tlie  cha- 
racter of  the  people  as  well  as  if  I  had  lived  amons:st 
'em." 

"And  pray  what  is  their  cliaracter?"  again  asked 
Pontius. 

«  Why,  sir,  they'll  drink  your  wine,  borrow  your 
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money,  lie  with  yoiii*  wife,  and  debauch  your  daugh- 
ter." 

«»  All  prejudice,  my  j^eud  friend,  doonri,e;ht,  narrow 
minded  prejudice.  Wliat  a  pity  it  should  obtain 
amans^  the  subjects  o'  ^^an  ajeud  kinti;,  1  lia'  been  in 
the  country,  1  ha'  lived  vvi*  tfie  inhabitants,  and  will 
gie  ye  my  opinion  of  an  Irishman.  His  d<'P'jrtment 
is  open,  free,  and  generous  ;  and  his  soul  too  expand- 
ed to  entertain  narrow  notions  (»f  reegid  ec!»nou)y. 
He  is  formed  for  vivid,  social,  and  spii'ited  society; 
and  this  leads  him,  in  a  convivial  hour,  to  outstep 
the  bounds  o'  moderation  ;  for  by  frequently  drink- 
ing tlie  health  o'  ithers,  he  too  often  forgets  his  ain. 
Is  thei*e  distress?  vvha's  hert  so  open  to  relieve  it? 
Even  the  squalid  inhabitant  of  a  cot  will  share  his  po- 
tatoe  and  salt  with  a  less  fortunate  neighbour.  Are 
you  astrauii^cr,  of  talent  and  genius  ?  vvha's  fostering 
hand  so  willing  to  encourage — vvha's  hospitable  door 
so  open  to  receive  you?  Ready  wit,  and  a  fertile 
iniaginati(m  give  a  zest  to  their  entertainments  un- 
known to  the  natives  of  England  or  Scotland,  and  un- 
equalled, 1  firmly  believe,  by  any  other  nation  upon 
earth." 

1  was  much  pleased  with  our  Scotch  friend's  de- 
scription of  a  people  it  was  never  my  good  fortune  to 
know  in  tiieir  own  country.  I  have  fnqiiently  wish- 
ed, and  many  times  fixed  my  plans  to  visit  Ireland; 
but  something  or  other  always  intervened.  It  is  a 
country  I  am  prepared  to  admire — they  are  a  people 
I  am  sure  I  should  love — ^and  ere  long  1  hope  to  take 
advantage  of  the  many  letters  of  introduction  I  am 
promised,  from  the  friendly  sons  of  Erin  on  this  side 
the  Channel,  to  their  hospitable  brethren  on  the 
other. 

Some  author  I  have  lately  read — my  memory  in 
this  respect  is  very  fallacious — says,  »<  The  Irish 
have  never  yet  had  their  day  :  when  they  have,  what 
a  people  they  will  be!"  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
sentence  not  more  liberal  than  just.    It  breathes  a 
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spirit  of  divination,  wliich  I  sincerely  liope  will  one 
day  be  accomplished. 

When  Mrs.  Sullivan  and  Ann  retired,  Pontius 
asked  the  justice  if  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a 
bachelor  ?  and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  con- 
tinued, "  It's  a  miserable  state :  f  ance  had  it  in  my 
pooer  to  avoid  it,  and  a  bonnier  lassie  ne'er  met  my 
een ;  but  Providence  ordered  me  to  the  south ;  and 
when  I  gade  back  tull  Scotland,  the  winsome  hussy 
had  ta*en  coonsel  frae  Iier  mither,  and  gin  hersel  tull 
a  lad  vvi'  mair  siller.  Ye  maun  think  this  was  a 
severe  mortification  tull  a  hert  that  loo'ed  her  wi* 
a'  the  honesty  o*  sincere  affection.  It  weel  nigh 
bereaved  me  o'  my  senses ;  an*  sin'  that  time,  noo 
twenty  years,  though  1  admire  the  unaffected  spright- 
liness  of  youtli  and  beauty,  Icou'd  ne'er  loo  anither." 

«  If  you  can  admire,"  said  his  worship,  "  you'll 
love  in  time." 

"Never!'*  replied  Pontius  with  much  earnestness. 
<«  A'  the  affecti<*5i  my  liert  is  capable  of  lies  i'  the 
grave  o'  Jessy  Duncan — for  she  ootlived  her  mar- 
riage not  mair  than  a  year — and  npo'  the  sod  that 
covers  her,  I  vowed  to  live  and  die  a  bachelor." 

Merely  to  change  the  conversation,  wliich  liad  be- 
come too  serious,  I  asked  Pontius,  «  if  he  had  ever 
met  Dr.  Johnson  in  Scotland  ?" 

<^  Aye,  gude  trotli  have  I,"  replied  he;  and  sin' 
we  are  i<po'  the  subject  o'  the  female  sex,  the  Doctor 
was  an  instance  that  men  may  admire  them,  and  yet 
lead  a  life  i>'  comparative  celibacy.  He  is  frequent- 
ly styled  the  literary  bear,  an'  i'  gude  troth  he  was 
not  sae  affable  and  conciliatifig  as  he  might  liae  been  ; 
but  even  lie  lost  a'  his  severity  i'  the  company  o'  wo- 
men. 1  have  heard  him  say,  <  The  mon,  sir,  that 
can  withstond  the  effects  o'  beauty,  wha  isna  i'  some 
measure  softened  by  the  tender  solicitations  of  a 
sweet,  amiable  female,  deserves  to  be  transported 
tull  a  dtsert  island,  to  herd  amongst  the  brutes,  his 
brothers.'    Ane  fine  summer's  evening,  as  we  were 
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cnjoyinj^  the  cool  breezes,  and  aiomatic  exhalations 
frae  a  beautiful  ganlen,  a  fiue  playt'u'  .i;ii"l,  fnic  tlic 
banks  o'  the  Tweed,  i'  the  zcnitli  o'  full  youth, 
health,  and  spirits,  and  who  had,  by  her  lively  wit, 
oft  produced  a  snjile  from  the  otherwise  rui;-ge(l  mus- 
cles o'  the  Doctor,  came  bounding  o'er  ihc  turf  to- 
wards where  we  sat,  and  exclaimed,  <  My  dear 
Doctor,  i  am  often  surprised  at  your  sober,  saiurnine 
mode  of  walking.  Here  you  go,' — an'  she  gave  a 
correct  rprescnthtinn  of  iiisgait,  which  by-t!ic-bye  was 
ane  o*  the  clumsiest  points  aboot  him — «  why  don't  ye 
run  like  me,  and  sport  the  toe  elastic  ?*  The  laugh 
during  this  imitation  was  terribly  against  the  Doc- 
tor, and  had  it  been  excited  by  other  means,  wou'd 
hae  greatly  irritated  him.  Instead  of  which,  wi'  the 
utmost  gude  humour  he  replied,  <  Why,  dearie,  my 
elastic  days  are  over,  but  I'll  tell  ye  what,  dearie,  I'll 
run  ye  a  race  for  a  pot  o'  coffee.  The  wager  was  ta'en, 
(he  Doctor  laid  his  coat,  hat,  and  wig  upo' the  grass, 
and  away  they  went.  But  of  a'  the  comic  exhibitiong 
that  were  ever  seen,  sure  this  was  the  most  so.  His 
round,  bald  pate  resembled  a  ripe  pumplon,  and  his 
awkward  exertions,  much  impeded  by  the  size  of  his 
small  clothes,  which  he  was  obliged  to  support  wi' 
ane  iiand,  were  sae  ])rovokingly  laughable  to  his  fair 
opponent,  that  she  screamed  wi'  glee,  but  coudna  rin. 
Accordingly  the  palm  o*  victory  was  geed  to  the  Doc- 
tor, who  exnitiijgly  cried  oot,  after  he  had  recovered 
his, wind,  'You  see,  dearie,  a  mon  may  hae  a  heavy 
heed,  an'  a  light  pairo'  heels  ;  but  ye  rin  under  great 
disadvantages,  dearie.'  <  Indeed,'  said  she,  surpri- 
sed, *  'vliy  how  sljDu'd  I  run,  Doctor  ?'  «  I'  the  cos- 
tume o'  yere  country,  dearie,  withoot shoes  and  stock- 
ings.' 

**  The  laugli  thus  turned  i*  the  Doctor's  favour, 
and  he  was  excellent  company  for  the  remainder  o' 
the  evening." 

About  ten  o'clock  the  following  morning,  as  the 
magistrate  sat  at  breakfast,  Tim  came  to  inform  him 
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that  two  .^rand  offings  enquired  for  liim.  ^f  They 
are  graidlij  officers,"  added  the  servant,  *«  none  o' 
yinw  locals  ;  and  I  veril>  iieVivve  tone\<i  Collery  Morbus 
come  to  challenge  your  worship,  lor  he  looks  plaguy 
glum." 

«  Reach  me  my  cane  Tim,"  said  his  master,  rising 
from  his  chaii*,  «<  I'll  pistol  none,  but  if  they  are  in- 
solent, ril  break  their  heads." 

« Softly  Sur,''  replied  the  arch  varlet.  "  Fair 
and  softly  goes  far  in  a  day,  and  I've  a  scheme 
wortli  ten  o'  tjore^s.  Wljen  folks  ^Jt?t  out  o'  cutting 
one  another's  throats,  dunna  they  tak  a  friend  wi' 
tmwV* 

«  Certainly." 

<<  Well  then,  Mester,  when  they  enquire  for  tjore 
friend,  ring  t.h'  b«'Il,  and  I'll  tak  care  you  shall  have 
one  ihat  '11  soon  settle  their  husitiess." 

The  (»Id  genth  man  placed  as  much  confidence  in 
Tim'«  courage  as  he  did  in  his  wit ;  and  utterly  de- 
testing duels,  and  all  their  horrid  consequences,  the 
sei  vant  was  perniitted  to  have  his  own  way. 

TJiC  Officers  now  made  their  appearance,  when  the 
elder  of  tlie  two  made  himself  known  as  Co!t)nel 
Malpas,  adding  »»  You  recollect  the  circumstance  that 
took  place  last  night  at  the  Theatre." 

«  I  recollect,  Colonel,"  replied  Mr.  Robinson, 
<«  that  you  very  impertinently  insisted  Jipon  my  dis- 
charging my  servant.  I  re(  olJect,  likewise,  }'our 
proiuise  tliat  1  should  hear  from  you.  Well,  now  you 
ai'e  come,  what  have  you  to  say — wliat  apology  for 
striking  my  servant  ?" 

*»  Apology  !"  repeated  t!»e  Colonel.  <«  Heie's  my 
apology,"  producing  a  brace  of  pistols.  **  Take 
your  choice,  for  I  demand  instantaneous  satisfac- 
tion." 

«*  Look  you,  Colonel — a — what's  yoiir  name — 
though  fighting's  your  trade,  you'll  not  be  able  to  do 
business  with  me,  I  promise  you."  •♦  No  trifling  sir," 
replied  the  choleric  colonel,  «  you  must  give  me  im- 
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mediate  satisfaction,  so  send  for  your  friend,  and  let 
the  business  be  settled  instancy. " 

«*  W<  11,  Colonel,  since  notljing  but  murder  will  sivc 
you  satisfaction,  we  must  abide  by  the  consequences." 
He  then  ran.a;  the  bell,  and  Tim  entered  dlsj^uised  ia 
his  master's  best  coat  and  waistcoat,  his  fur  travel- 
lin.;^  cap  and  boots.  On  one  shoulder  he  bore  the 
large  brass  blunderbuss,  and  ifi  his  right  hand  a  tre- 
mendous horse  pistol.  This,  on  entering  the  room,  iic 
discharged  obliquely  towards  the  window,  shivering 
the  glass  into  a  thousand  pieces.  His  manoeuvre  had 
sucli  an  effect  upon  tlie  two  straui^t-rs,  tliat  ere  they 
could  rally  their  astonished  senses,  Ik*  had  placed 
himself  beside  !iis  master,  and  presenting  his  blunder- 
buss, exclaimed,  <«  couie  on  CoUery  Morbus — here  we 
are  for  the  honour  o'  Lancasliire." 

Wliethcr  they  took  Tim  for  a  maniac,  or  a  hired 
assassin,  is  immaterial  ;  their  situation  appeared  too 
dangerous  to  admit  of  deliberation  ;  so  the  Colonel 
and  his  friend,  with  hasty  strides,  quitted  the  Jiouse, 
and  left  the  magistrate  to  laugh  at  his  man's  inge- 
nuity. 

Sullivan  having  finished  Lord  Skipton's  business 
with  greater  facility  than  he  expected,  had  taken  his 
passage  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Wexford,  which  only 
waited  for  a  fair  wind.  As  he  was  completing  his, 
packages,  he  called  me  into  his  apartment,  and  pre- 
senting a  roll  of  papers  said  "  My  dear  Romney, 
these  contain  a  faithful  history  of  the  vicissitudes 
which  reduced  your  friend  from  comparative  afflu- 
ence to  the  poverty  in  winch  you  found  him.  Being 
penned  merely  to  gratify  my  wife,  to  whom  I  intend- 
ed to  confine  their  perusal,  you  will  make  kindly  al- 
lowance, for  the  unfavorable  light  in  which  I  liave 
painted  characters  related  to  me  by  the  nearest  ties  of 
affinity,  but,  unless  1  am  greatly  deceived,  very  unlike 
me  in  mind  or  disposition.  I  have  related  my  adven- 
tures in  the  third  person  to  avoid  what  never  pleases 
me  in  narrative,  the  egotistical  repetition  of  <Idiil 
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this' — and  <  my  father  said  tiiat.'  Besides,  the  rela^ 
tor  may  draw  l>is  own  character  with  less  appearance 
of  vanity,  though  I  hope  I  have  never  outstepped  the 
bounds  of  modesty  when  speaking  favorably — or  dis- 
guised those  weaknesses  and  errors  which  fail  to  my 
lot,  with  perhaps  a  less  excuse  than  to  many  others. 
As  you  prop(ise  visiting  the  sister  kingdom  next  win- 
ter, I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  pains  of  separation,  which 
1  trust  will  be  only  shoit,  nor  animadvert  upon  the 
i!icalculable  benefits  you  liave  conferred  upon  me  and 
JXiine ;  they  live  in  my  recollection,  and  «  whilst  memo- 
ry holds  her  seat,'  can  never  be  erased," 

I  was  be.s:inning  to  combat  this  sense  of  obligation, 
when  the  Captain  sent  to  summon  him  on  board. 
Our  parting  was  all  that  might  be  expected  from  an 
attachment  founded  on  reason  and  reciprocity  of  sen- 
timent, but  softened  by  a  shortly  expected  re-union  ; 
even  poor  Vigo  seemed  to  partake  of  the  general  re- 
gret at  separation  ;  and  as  our  boat  receded  from  the 
packet,  we  could  see  Sullivan  and  his  wife  waving 
their  handkerchiefs,  after  their  persons  had  become 
nndistinguishable,  mixed  with  the  crow d  on  deck. 

As  two  days  yet  remained  of  the  week  for  which 
Sullivan  had  taken  the  lodging,  and  we  had  at  least 
that  time  to  spare  ere  it  would  be  necessary  to  com- 
mence our  route  towards  tlie  present  destination  of 
Egerton  ;  I  decided  to  remain  and  devote  all  the  lei- 
sure we  could  steal  from  Mr.  Robinson  in  reading  the 
Manuscript.  Ann  was  if  possible  more  anxious  than 
myself;  accordingly  we  retired  to  our  apartment, 
and  read  aloud  by  turns  the  following  interesting  par- 
ticulars. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 
SULLIVAN'S  HISTORY. 


Is  the  province  of  Connaught,  dwelt  the  respecta- 
hle  family  of  the  O'Stillivans.  Their  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  Romish  faith  liad  created  some  enemies, 
but  their  general  liberality  and  kindness  rendered 
them  doubly  dear  to  their  friends.  The  extensive 
domains  and  noble  mansion  over  which  the  present 
race  presided,  had  been  handed  down  for  ages  in  a 
direct  line,  and  t!ie  valorous  exploits  of  their  ances- 
tors, in  defence  of  their  country  and  religion,  were 
recorded  on  the  tapestry  which  decorated  the  massy 
walls  of  Connaught  castle. 

T!ie  present  residents  of  this  venerable  pile,  were 
Sir  Patrick  and  Lady  O'Sullivan,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  Cliarles  and  ^Silvester,  ere  they  were 
able  to  lisp  their  native  languag*^  displayed  disposi- 
tions as  varied  as  their  featui-es  : — their  childish  pas- 
times would  not  accord  ;  what  amused  the  one  har- 
rj)wed  up  tlie  feelings  of  the  other.  Charles,  at  six 
years  old,  delighted  in  depriving  the  lly  of  its  wings, 
a!»d  placing  it  in  contact  with  ti»e  spider ;  whilst  Sil- 
vester— 'One  year  younger — shed  tears  at  the  sight, 
and  would  beg  a  halfpenny  wherewitli  to  purchase 
the  mutilated  sufferer.  Ciiarles  was  bold  and  da- 
ring, revengeful  and  implacable  ;  whilst  the  simple, 
unsuspecting  Silvester  blotted  out  the  remembrance 
of  injury  with  his  tears.  Not  a  domestic  animal  in 
the  castle  but  loved  Silvester,  and  rejoiced  at  his  ap- 
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proach  ;  but  the  voice  of  Charles  taught  them  to 
seek  sat'ety  by  immediate  fliglit. 

Edith,  six  jears  ohler  than  either  of  her  brothers, 
possessed  a  mind  as  deformed  as  her  person,  a'.d  be- 
came the  more  dangerous,  by  concealing;  the  maligni- 
ty of  her  disposition,  under  the  mask  of  feeling.  A 
circumstance  soon  occurred  in  the  family  which  will 
convey  a  better  idea  of  the  characters  of  the  younger 
branches  than  any  description  I  could  give. 

A  poor  peasant  named  Dogherty,  besides  a  small 
potatoe  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  his  clay  built  hut, 
possessed  a  cow;  this,  with  a  family  of  six  small 
children  and  a  pig,  equally  partook  of  his  domestic 
com  forts.  In  fact,  his  cabin  was  the  general  ren- 
dezvous, and  contained  all  the  animated  worldly 
gvjods  (if  honest  Dogherty.  A  pitiable,  but  common 
case  in  this  il!  fated  country.  Let  the  well  fed — well 
Uxiged  iniiabitants  of  the  earth,  learn  to  value  life  by 
compurison. 

Behold  the  miserable  hut  of  the  poor  Irishman — 
see  his  little  naked  family  in  friendly  society  with 
be;^sts  of  the  field — in  the  midst  of  a  country  over- 
flowing with  eveiy  good  thing  the  kind  hand  of  pro- 
viden(  e  can  bestovv' — yet  he  repines  not.  Blest  with 
a  portion  of  animal  vivacity  unknown  to  his  English 
and  S(  otch  brethren,  he  ,sets  the  trilling  inconveni- 
ences oflifi'  at  defiance;  and  over  a  bowl  of  potatoes 
and  milk — not  very  delicately  served — he  cracks  the 
joke,  or  deals  out  flashes  of  wit  that  fill  his  more 
saturnine  neighbours  witli  astonishment. 

One  day,  pooi-  Dogherty's  cow  got  into  a  bog  ; 
the  neighbour's  had  instatit  notice,  an«i  with  tlie  kind- 
liest feelings,  prepared  to  give  assistance.  Charles 
too  got  intelligence  of  the  circumstance  ;  and  with 
the  sj)ped  of  one  who  flies  on  the  wings  of  miscjjief, 
reached  the  spot  unseen  and  unsuspected.  By  the 
help  of  a  large  bough  placed  on  the  sinking  turf,  he 
fastejied  a  rope  to  one  of  the  cow's  hirnic!*  legs,  and 
burying  it  in  the  mud  to  escape  observation^  tied  the 
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other  end  to  the  root  of  a  tree.  Havin.i^  executed  this 
villanoiis  pnjji-ct,  he  joined  Dogheily  and  his  friends 
in  great  seeming  anxiety,  and  watched  their  vain  ef- 
forts to  rescue  the  poor  aninial  with  the  triumph  of  a 
fiend.  After  various  fruitless  attemp's,  the  animal 
at  every  plunge  sinking  deeper,  the  quagmire  became 
so  dangerous,  they  vvei*e  obliged  to  leave  hvv  to  her 
fate,  and  so  piteous  were  her  moans,  that  the  by- 
standers saw  her  last  struggle  with  sentiments  of 
gladness.  Thus  poor  Dogherty  lost  the  principal 
support  of  his  family,  by  the  cruel  and  malicious 
pranks  of  a  boy  scare  ely  twelve  years  of  age.  To 
suppose  he  felt  no  remorse — bad  as  we  have  painted 
him — .\^ould  be  doing  him  Uijustice;  he  did  not  origi- 
nally intend  tlie  mischief  to  have  ended  so  fatally,  but 
seeing  how  impossible  it  was  to  save  the  animal,  from 
the  bog  becoming  so  immediately  and  dangerously 
swampy  ;  siiiiine  and  a  fear  of  consequences  prevent- 
ed liis  acknowledging  the  truth,  and  impressed  his 
countenance  with  a  feeling  \\hi(  h  poor  Dogherty  sup- 
posed to  be  sorrow  for  his  1(jss. 

This  in  a  moment  roused  him  from  a  temporary 
despondence,  and  turning  to  the  boy  he  said,  *<  All 
your  honor,  don't  be  after  putting  on  a  funeral  face 
for  poor  Dogherty.  '8bloo<l  and  ouns !  ha\e  not 
I  a  pig  left  yet?  and  that  pig's  a  sovv,  and  when  she 
farrows  suie  I  can  sell  the  wiiole  brood.  Tiiat  down- 
casi  look,  Master  Charles,  s(  cms  to  say,  in  tiie  mean 
time,  w  iiat's  to  become  of  tl»e  little  Darbys  and  Der- 
mots,  and  Kate  and  KalhJeene;  anil  above  all,  the 
little  naked  Dogherty,  that's  socking  tiie  milk  from 
dear  Ellen's  breast,  and  what's  to  become  of  poor 
Ellen's  self  that  gives  the  milk  ?"  At  tliis  recollec- 
tion tlio  tears  rolled  down  Ids  weather  beaten  counte- 
nance ;  w  ijen  the  man  w  ho  stooj!  next  him  replied 
"  Arrah,  Dentiis,  and  is  it  you  that  blubbers  ?  Sure 
there's  six  tif  us,  and  iiave  not  we  eaeh  a  (  abin,  and 
dont  we  work  (or  our  daily  bi''ad — to  be  sure  we  dont 
get  any — but  then  we've  potatoes,  and  Ould  Coghlan 
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sells  us  milk,  and  sure  it  shall  go  hard  but  we'll  make 
up  a  meal's  meat  for  you  every  day  in  the  week  and 
two  of  a  Sunday.  Then  kecj)  up  your  heart,  lioney  : 
there's  a  feeling  for  distress  in  a  clay  cabin  that  brick 
and  mortar  knows  nothing  at  all  about." 

Dogherty  and  his  friends  now  adjourned ;  but 
Charles  lingered  behind,  determined,  if  possible,  to 
regain  the  rope,  for  fear  it  should  lead  to  detection  ; 
being  part  of  a  cord,  which,  in  the  hurry  to  effect  his 
plan,  he  had  cut  from  tiie  kitchen  jack.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded in  roleasin;^  it  from  the  tree,  and  was  devising 
plans  for  the  other  part  of  his  enterprise,  when  a 
voice,  at  no  great  distance,  called  out,  "  What  arc 
you  doin.^  there,  sir  ? — have  }()u  lost  something  in 
tiie  bog  ?"'  riiese  interrogations  in  the  well  known 
accents  of  his  tutor,  almost  annihilated  Charles.  He 
stood  spiechless  and  trembling,  when  the  priest,  in  a 
more  ncrtniptory  key,  for  he  plainly  perceived  there 
was  s:)n»ethiug  wrong,  added,  <•'  What  are  you  about 
there,  young  man  ?"  Charles,  without  raising  his 
eye  frojii  t!»e  ground,  stammered  out,  »<  Reading,  sir, 
by  the  side  of  the  bog,  the  wind  blew  the  book  from 
my  hand,  and  I  was  endeavouring  to  recover  it." 

<<  And  ]}ray  sir,  what  book  was  it  that  tempted  you 
to  this  new  mode  of  employirsg  your  time?" 

<•'  It  was  the- a tlse " 

"Young  man — young  man,"  continued  the  priest, 
"your  stammering  tongue  betrays  the  deception  you 
are  ps'actising.  You  know  my  sacred  function,  and 
the  Consequences  and  ])unishment  that  must  eventu- 
ally fall  on  those  who  illl  my  ears  with  false  confes- 
sion— beware,  tlien.  Proceed — but  speak  the  words 
of  truth. 

CInules,  overcome  by  fear,  confessed  the  whole 
transaction,  and  witii  seeining  penitence,  expi*essed 
his  sorrow  for  tiie  injinw  poor  Dogherty  had  sustain- 
ed. The  good  man  crossed  himself,  and  piously  eja- 
culatii^g  a  njental  prayer,  turned  to  ihe  young  cul- 
prit, and  thus  addressed  hiai.     "  What  can  1  say  ? 
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How  find  language  to  express  my  abhorrence  of  your 
crime  ?  Have  tlie  blessed  principles  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion, with  which  you  are  well  acquainted,  made  no 
other  impression  on  your  callous  heart  than  to 
prompt  you  to  a  deed  the  most  cruel^thc  most  un- 
provoked— and  withal  the  most  cowardly  ?  A  deed 
which  makes  you  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  man.''  Much  more, 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  repeat,  was  added  by  the 
holy  man,  and  in  the  end  produced  tears  and  a  pro- 
mise of  instant  and  lasting  reformation. 

The  priest  was  no  sooner  gone,  with  a  promise  to 
conceal  his  crime,  unless  forced  to  divulge  it  by  fu- 
ture bad  conduct,  than  a  conflict  took  place  in  the 
mind  of  Charles  j'— a  sort  of  mental  contention  be- 
twixt pride  and  conscious  guilt.  That  the  heir  of 
the  O'Sullivans  sliould  be  regarded  as  the  worst  of 
criminals,  by  a  man  meanly  born,  and  dependent  up- 
on his  house  for  the  comforts  he  at  present  enjoyed, 
was  a  galling  circumstance;  and  for  what?  It  was 
true  the  frolic  had  ended  tragically,  but  who  could 
have  foreseen  it?  and  must  the  heir  of  immense  pos- 
sessions be  balked  in  his  amusements  by  fear  of  inju- 
ring a  menial  plebeian — a  creature  as  devoid  of  feel- 
ing and  refinement  as  the  animals  by  whicli  he  was 
surrounded  ?  Tlius  reasoned  the  youthful  Charles, 
whose  high  notions  of  blood,  and  family  distinction, 
had  been  at  an  early  age  instilled  into  his  mind  by 
his  selfish  and  haughty  sister;  who  forgot  to  implant 
at  the  same  time,  those  just  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  which  distinguish  the  good  in  every  class  of 
society. 

The  first  dinner  bell  aroused  Charles  from  his  re- 
verie, and  stealing  unperceived  through  a  back  pas., 
sage,  he  socm  reached  his  apartment,  where  changing 
his  apparel,  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  dinner 
tabh*,  with  a  composure  of  countenance  that  astonish- 
ed the  worthy  priest,  after  the  circumstances  that 
had  recently  taken  place. 
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The  good  Sir  Patrick  was  in  his  eightieth  year 
and  his  silver  liairs  were  swiftly  descending  to  the 
grave,  adorned  with  ever)  virtue.  Sut  h  likewise 
was  his  amiahle  consort,  though  in  years  considerably 
his  junior.  Had  virtue  been  hereditary,  the  table  at 
Connaught  Castle  would  have  been  surrounded  by 
beings  as  near  perfection  as  humanity  would  permit; 
but  alas  !  the  declining  age  of  this  excellent  couple 
was  poisoned  by  the  evil  dispositions  of  Charles  and 
Edith.  For  the  bad  propensities  of  the  latter,  th«ugU 
they  might  be,  and  were  concealed  from  strangers,  by 
the  general  duplicity  of  her  behaviour,  could  not  be 
hid  from  the  family,  and  were  peculiarly  afflicting  to 
parents,  whose  sum  of  happiness  in  this  world  rested 
upon  the  well  doing  of  their  children. 

The  honest,  unsuspecting  Silvester,  was  the  mirtli 
and  makesport  of  his  artful  brother  and  sister,  and 
innocently  bore  the  blame  of  every  wicked  transac- 
tion planned  and  executed  by  them.  He  was  the  only 
one  of  the  family  absent  at  the  dinner  hour,  and  a 
servant  was  despatched  in  search  of  him.  Meantime 
many  spiteful  remarks  were  made  by  Charles  and 
Edith  on  the  cause  of  his  absence.  The  latter  had  no 
doubt  he  would  be  found  at  his  usual  haunts,  the  ca- 
bins of  the  peasantry,  associating  with  thieves  and 
vagabonds.  "  I  wonder,  father,"  she  added,  address- 
ing the  priest,  <<  you  do  not  teach  your  pupil  better. 
He  has  no  more  pride  than  a  Swaddler;  and  like 
them,  if  he  sees  a  half-starved  beggar  on  his  knees, 
by  the  way  side,  down  he  pops  beside  him,  and  away 
goes  his  last  sixpence.  I  have  no  patience  with  such 
a  mean  pitiful  disposition." 

<<  Pitiful  indeed,  but  not  mean,"  replied  father 
O'Leary.  <(  His  heart  is  the  seat  of  humanity — his 
hand  open  as  day  to  melting  charity — and  what  adds 
to  his  character,  he  never  slanders  the  absent." 

Dinner  was  nearly  finished,  when  the  servant  re- 
turned, and  informed  the  family  he  had  found  Master 
Sill  in  Dennis  Dogherty^s  hiit.     Edith  was  again  pre- 
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parinj^  to  vent  her  spleen,  when  Sir  Patrick,  witlj  a 
frown  she  well  understood,  enquired  what  could  iiavc 
detained  his  son  at  so  unseasonable  an  hour.  <*  What 
was  the  boy  doine;?"  added  he. 

"  Doin.i^,  your  honour,'*  repeated  the  man,  <<  by 
my  soul  it  would  have  done  yonv  heart  good  to  seen 
wliat  he  was  doing.  When  I  entered  the  cabin,  tljerc 
was  master  Sill  on  the  ground,  daleing  out  a  pound 
of  gingerbread  amongst  the  fi\e  little  naked  Dogiier- 
ty's;  when  who  shoidd  come  in  hut  pooi*  Dinnis  him- 
self. <  How  is  it  Dinnis^*  said  I.  *  Indeed  and  I  am 
very  bad,'  said  he,  <  my  cow  is  lost  in  the  bog,  and 
wiiere  will  I  get  milk  for  Ellen  and  the  craters?' 
With  that  his  wife  fell  a  crying — and  the  cliilder  cri- 
ed— and  Master  Sill  i  ried — and  the  devil  a  human 
Greater  in  the  cabin  that  did  not  cry,  except  the 
pig." 

"  And  where  is  my  son  now  ?"  enquired  Sir  Pa- 
trick. 

**  Faith,  your  honour,  that's  more  than  I  can  tell  ; 
for  we  were  all  mighty  miserable,  and  I  v\as  c(Mnfort- 
ing  poor  Dogheriy  and  iiis  wife.  So  when  1  came  to 
think  of  returning  with  Master  Sill,  he  was  gone,  and 
the  little  Doghertys  said  he  ran  away  like  a  swift 
footed  animal.  So  1  set  out  after  him,  calling  out 
lustily,  <  Master  Sill,  where  are  you  now? — but  there 
was  not  the  smallest  account  of  him.  So,  your  iio- 
isour,  f  thought  I'd  come,  and  give  the  proper  intil- 
ligence  ;  when  just  as  i  turned  the  corner  of  the  cas- 
tle, i  seen  Master  Sill  driving  our  short  hoined  heifer 
through  tiie  gate.  «  Is  it  yourself?'  said  I,  *  and 
where  are  you  going  with  the  heifer?'  ♦  I'o  poor 
Dogi^erty's,'  said  he.  ♦  Sure,'  said  I,  «  you'll  not  be 
after  doing  that  thing.  What  will  his  honour  say  ?' 
«  Och  !'  said  he,  <  my  fatluT  loves  the  poor.  We  have 
a  great  many  cows,  and  when  he  kno\Ns  tiiat  poor 
Dogherty  has  never  a  one,  sure  he'll  not  be  angry,' 
See  w  here  he  goes,  your  honour,"  continued  the  man. 
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looking  through  the  window,  « skipping  over  the 
lawn,  like  a  messenger  of  g(Jod  tidings." 

They  all  approacl»ed  the  window,  and  beheld  little 
Sill,  driving  the  heifer  in  full  trot  towards  the  hut  of 
Doghert)'.  It  unfortunately  happened  that  this  short- 
horned  heifer  was  the  property  of  Chailes — the  gift 
of  his  god-mother — and  sent,  when  a  calf,  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  country.  This,  in  his  errand  of 
mercy,  had  escaped  the  recollection  of  Sill.  A  cow 
he  wanted — a  cow  he  was  determined  to  have — and 
the  first  that  came  in  his  way,  he  separated  from  the 
herd. 

The  moment  Charles  saw  liis  god-mother's  present 
on  her  way  towards  Dogherty's  cot,  he  discovered  an 
attachment  to  the  animal  he  had  never  felt  before. 
The  donf)r  arid  the  gift  were  alike  unthought  of,  until 
he  was  in  danger  of  making  restitution  for  the  injury 
his  morning's  mi.s(  hief  had  occasioned.  It  was  then 
he  betrayed,  u  hat  no  one  before  suspected,  his  regard 
both  to  the  old  lady  and  her  present  ;  and  in  unseem- 
ly fjassion,  he  bawled  out,  *<The  heifer's  mine  sir — a 
precious  present  from  my  dear,  old,  doating  godmo- 
ther; and  1  would  not  give  her  to  save  Dogherty  and 
all  his  family  from  starving." 

A  look  from  father  O'Leary  stopped  the  progress 
of  this  unrhristianlike  speech,  and  convinced  Ciiarles 
that  he  had  outstepped  the  bounds  of  prudence. 
« Surely,"  observed  the  gooil  baronet,  «<  this  boy 
must  be  a  changeling! — an  inliabitant  of  other  re- 
gi'^ns  !  Generosity  and  fellovv  feeling  are  characte- 
ristic of  this  country  ;  hut  a  child — descended  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  brave  chiefs  who  once  governed 
Connatfght — declares  he  would  not  give  a  milch  cow 
to  sa\e  seven  souls  from  starvation  !  By  all  my  hopes 
of  hereafter,  I  swear " 

*«  Slop,  my  worthy  friend,'*  said  the  father,  alarm- 
ed at  Sir  Patrick's  veliemefice,  "  Charles  could  not 
mean  what  he  said,  lie  forgot  at  the  moment  both 
Dogherty's /os5,  and  the  manner  of  it;  when  these 
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again  ocrnr,  as  assuredly  tliey  will,  with  shame,  if 
not  with  contrition,  he  will  feel  the  impropriety  and 
sinfulness  of  his  derlai-ation,  and  think  heaven's  and 
his  father's  forgiveness  rheaply  purchased,  by  the  sa- 
crifice of  his  newly  discover edjavourite,^^ 

«*  Surely  it  is  not  my  brother's  duty  to  make  good 
Dogherty's  loss,"  said  Edith. 

<*  It  is  his  duty — my  duty — every  man*s  duty — more 
especially  a  Christian's,  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  a 
neighbour,  to  the  utmost  of  our  abirity  ;"  replied  Sir 
Patrick,  •'therefore  I  applaud  my  son  Silvester's 
feelings  ;  and  the  generous  impulse  of  his  heart  shall 
be  gratified — " 

*«  But  not  at  tlie  expense  of  his  elder  brother,"  vo- 
ciferated Edith,  *<  such  evident  partiality  is  as  unjust 
as  it  is  cruel." 

When  we  shrink  from  an  unequal  contest,  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  auxiliary  awakens  fresh  courage.  So 
Charles,  at  the  intervention  of  his  sister,  felt  a  spirit 
arise  within  him,  that  could  only  be  checked  by  the 
stern  looks  of  his  preceptor  ;  and  the  various  contend- 
ing passions  struggling  in  his  breast,  at  length  found 
vent  in  a  copious  flood  of  tears. 

Lady  O'Sullivan  was  meekness  personified.  The 
appearance  of  Charles's  agony  called  forth  all  !ier  ma- 
ternal feelings  ;  and  ignorant  of  his  criminality,  she 
thought  him  treated  with  undue  severity.  But  une- 
qual to  a  contest  wit!i  her  sovereign  lord,  she  took 
Charles  by  the  hand,  and  lea(!sMg  him  to  her  own 
apartment,  pacified  him  by  assurances  of  ample  re- 
muneration for  the  loss  of  l>is  heifer. 

Father  O'Leary,  by  desire  of  Sir  Patrick,  follow- 
ed his  younger  pupil,  and  by  a  nearer  cut  across  tjjc 
fields,  arrived  at  the  cabin  before  him.  He  had  be- 
stowed his  benediction,  and  deli\ered  a  kind,  ann  truly 
considerate  message  from  the  Baronet,  when  Sill  call- 
ed loudly  on  Dogherty  to  come  out  and  look  at  his 
cow.     "  Och  !  and  by  the  powers,"  cried  the  peasant, 

PART  II,  VOL.  II.  N 
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« there's  a  row  sure  enough.  And  what  am  I  to  do 
witi)  it,  Master  Sill  ?"  *•  Milk  her  to  be  sure,"  re- 
plied the  benevoient  boy,  '<  and  feed  poor  little  Dennis 
and  Dermot,  and  tjje  rest  «*f  tiie  children.  Sure  we 
have  j)lenty  of  cows  at  the  r  astle,  and  my  father  won't 
be  anj^ry  that  I  have  bi-otight  you  one;  for  he  loves 
the  po<ir,  and  he  loves  me,  and " 

•'=  May  tlje  Holy  Virsjin  love  you  too  !"  exclaimed 
the  poor  fellow,  his  eyes  j^listeninj^  with  gratitude, 
<•  and  tJje  noble  army  of  martyrs  protect  you.  But, 
my  jewel,  if  little  D(^nnis  and  Dermot  are  to  wait 
till  the  heifer  gives  milk,  sure  they'll  be  after  famish- 
ing." 

lie  then  explained  to  the  wondering  boy,  that  no 
cow  could  produce  milk  until  she  had  a  calf;  and 
O'Lrary  sliowing  liimself  at  the  cabin  door,  Sill  ex- 
claimrd,  **  Oh  !  father,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here. 
P(M!r  D 'gherrv's  cow  is  dead  ;  she  was  the  support  of 
his  family,  and  1  have  been  home  to  fetch  him  one  of 
ours  ;  but  lie  says  she  won't  give  milk  till  she  has 
calv(»i  ;  So  slie  can  be  of  no  use  you  know." 

♦*  My  dear  boy,"  replied  the  worthy  man,  "  I  ap- 
plaud the  goodness  of  youriieart ;  but  keep  a  strict 
watch,  oi*  it  may  some  tirne  lead  you  into  error.  It 
is  our  duty  before  we  relieve  disti-ess,  to  be  certain 
we  ha\e  the  means  in  our  power,  without  infringing 
on  the  property  of  other  s.  You,  as  yet,  have  nothing 
of  your  own;  and  your  father's  consent,  at  least, 
ought  to  isave  been  obtained,  before  you  made  ivGG 
with  his  goods." 

Thp  ])r()priety  of  tliis  now  striirk  Silvester,  though 
in  his  li  iste  to  serve  a  poor  and  deserving  nsan,  he 
had  overlooked  it.  He  co?dcssed  his  erroi*,  and  heard 
with  (blight  that  Sir  Patrick  woidd  exchange  the  hei- 
fer for  a  serviceable  cow,  and  further  help  the  family 
as  occasion  m  t;ht   require. 

Edith  had  attained  her  twenty-fourth  year  without 
exciting  tiie  passion    of  love  :  and   tiiis  was  scarcely  ' 
cause  of  wonder  to  any  one  except  herself.     In  per-  '< 
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son  plain,  almost  to  disgust,  and  with  a  mind  and 
temper  answerable,  tlie  surprise  would  have  been, 
th.-Uany  man  could  be  found  on  whom  such  requisites 
co(ild  make  a  tender  impression.  But  Edith  viewed 
her  own  person  throui^h  a  medium  that  lavored  her 
self-love.  Tliough  not  beautiful,  she  flattered  herself 
with  being;  at  least  pleasin,s^,  and  that,  she  had  heard 
the  rneti  say,  improves  upon  iicquaintance,  in  t!»esame 
proportion  as  mere  beauty  decreases. 

About  this  period  a  celebrated  dentist,  as  he  was 
travelling  through  the  country,  called  at  the  castle  ; 
and  possessing  an  easy  assui'ance,  and  much  plausi- 
bility, so  far  ingratiated  himself,  that  the  u!isuspect- 
ing  Baronet  and  his  lady  invited  him,  after  he  had  re- 
gulated the  mouths  of  the  family,  to  prolong  his  stay. 
This  with  much  inward  joy  he  acceded  to.  Edith's 
eyes  languished  whenever  they  were  turned  upon  him. 
To  marry  the  daughter  of  a  Baronet  surpassed  every 
hope  he  could  have  formed — and  though  her  person 
w  as  repulsive,  family,  connexions,  and  fortune,  would 
make  ampl^  amends. 

Edith's  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  attentions  of 
this — not  Ill-looking  man — attentions  she  had  ne\er 
before  received  from  any  of  his  sex — but  to  marry  so 
very  much  beneath  her,  never  entered  into  ht;r  calcu- 
lation. That  he  should  admire  her  was  natural,  and 
every  way  pleasant;  but  whatever  portion  of  misery 
he  suffered  in  consequence,  was  only  a  just  punish- 
ment for  his  temerity  in  soariiTg  so  fiigh. 

Thus  argued  Edith  ;  but,  like  the  poor  moth,  she 
found  herself  scorched  ere  she  was  aware  of  her  dan- 
ger. The  dentist,  who  called  himself  Enamel,  was  a 
man  of  enterprise,  and  no  sooner  gained  a  footing  in 
the  family,  than  he  deternnned  to  become  a  member 
of  it.  And  as  nothing  but  pride  of  ancestry  stood  in 
his  way,  at  least  with  Edith,  he  vami)t  up  a  story,  in 
whirli  his  progenitors  figured,  not  as  men  of  fortune 
only,  but  title.  Ftie  former,  he  pretended,  had  been 
sacrificed  in  supporting  the  cause  of  Charles  Stuart, 
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but  that  he  had  a  right  to  claim  the  title  of  Baronet 
whrnever  fortune  would  give  him  the  means  of  sup- 
porting it. 

This  improbable  story  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
Edith,  and  religion  was  now  the  only  bar  to  her  fan- 
cied happiness:  that,  indeed,  appeared  insurmounta- 
ble. Her  friends  would  never  consent  to  her  mar- 
riage with  a  iieretic,  however  convenient  lier  own 
conscience  might  be  ^  and  to  unite  herself  contrary  to 
their  consent,  would  be  to  cut  herself  from  all  hopes 
of  a  pecuniary  kind.  Enamel  promised,  if  slie  would 
have  patience,  to  obviate  every  difficulty  by  embrac- 
ing the  Romish  faith.  **  Any  thing,"  he  added,  ra- 
ther than  forego  my  hopes." 

Meanwhile  their  interviews  were  stolen  and  clan- 
destine, and  not  unfrequently  took  plare,  after  th& 
family  had  retired,  in  the  imprudent  Edith's  bed- 
chamber. The  consequences  that  followed  such 
meetings — at  such  hours — are  easily  foreseen  :  and 
the  infatuated  daughter  of  O'Sullivan  was  reconcil- 
ed to  the  loss  of  honour,  by  an  assurance  from  her 
undoer,  that  Sir  Patrick  would  now,  not  merely  con- 
sent to  the  marriage,  but  urge  it  as  a  measure  una- 
voidable. 

One  day  it  so  happened,  that  Silvester  was  sent 
with  a  message  to  his  sister  ;  and  entering  her  apart- 
ment without  previous  notice,  to  his  great  surprise 
found  Enamel  tiiere.  Astonishment  kept  the  youth 
silent,  until  the  ivory  polisher,  with  much  presence  of 
mind,  said,  **  Really,  madam,  if  you  do  not  keep 
your  head  still,  1  shall  never  succeed  in  beautifying 
that  tooth.''  He  then  pretended  to  continue  the  ope- 
ration, and  the  unsuspecting  youth,  after  delivering 
his  message,  retired.  At  supper  the  conversation 
happened  to  turn  upon  teeth,  from  the  circumstance 
of  Father  O'Leary  having  broke  one  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  when  Silvester  innocently  observed,  <'  I  sup- 
j)ose,  Mr.  Enamel,  the  ladies  ai'e  your  best  custom- 
ers, at  least  if  one  may  judge  by  my  sister."     "  Mis5 
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A 
O'SuIlivaii's  (ceth,'*  iTjilied  the  doutist,  "are  white, 
and  havo  a  natural  polish  ;  so  that   very  little  trou- 
ble   "     "  Little!"  interrupted  Sill,   *<  1  declare  I 

thoii|^ht,  from  jour  repeated  operations,  you  found 
them  very  stubborn.  Yesterday  you  were  cleaning 
them  in  the  library — then  ai^ain  in  the  summer  house 
—♦and  not  many  hours  ago  1  found  you,  you  know,  in 

my  sister's "     A  scream  from  Edith  put  an  end 

to  the  youtli's  volubility;  and  being  question-d  as  to 
the  cause,  she  declared  a  spider  was  floating  upon  the 
t(jp  of  her  wine,  and  had  terrified  her  «» that  she  must 
retire. 

Father  O'Leary  was  a  man  of  strong  sense,  and 
deep  penetration,  and  was  now  convinced  of  v\hat  he 
before  suspected,  that  an  alarming  intimacy  subsisted 
between  the  dentist  and  his  patron's  daughlcM*,  and 
that  he  should  be  wantifig  in  duty  if  he  ( oncealed  his 
suspicions.  Sir  Patrick  was  thunderstruck  at  the 
l)riest's  communication,  and  decided  upon  the  instant 
dismission  of  Enamel  :  but  O'Leary,  locdving  to  con- 
sequences, advised  a  more  lenient  procedure,  and  a 
conference  took  place  between  Edith  and  her  father, 
at  which  she  unblushingly  confessed  lier  i)artiality — 
spoke  of  his  connexions  as  no  way  infei-ior  to  hep 
own — and  finally  declared  her  hai)pincss  depended 
upon  the  union. 

Family  pride  forms  \w  small  part  of  t!ie  national 
character  of  an  Ii'isliman  ;  nor  was  Sir  Patrirk  di- 
vested of  it.  But  the  goodness  of  his  Iieart,  and  tlie 
indulgent  kindness  of  his  nature,  out-balanced  pre- 
judice; and  his  daughter's  peace  being  thrown  into 
the  scale,  he  at  length  agreed  to  the  match,  pr(»vided 
the  young  man's  character  w.as  good,  his  connexi<jns 
such  as  he  had  described,  and  liis  powers  of  main- 
taining a  wife  clearly  ascertained.  The  good  fatJiep 
undertook  the  office  of  negotiator,  and  seeing  the 
young  iuan  in  the  garden,  joined  him  tliere.  a  I  am 
desired  by  Sir  Patrick  O'Sullivau,"  said  the  meek. 
N2 
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and  pious  priest,  « to  confer  with  you,  Mr.  Enamel, 
on  a  subject  to  him  of  serious  importance." 

The  dentist  howed— adjusted  the  many  folds  of  his 
cravat — drew  his  hat  a  little  over  the  left  eye — flour- 
ished his  rattan — and  replied,  «  \es,  sir — certainly, 
sir— you  do  me  great  honour,  sir — and  Sir  Patrick's 
commands  will  be  received  by  me  with  every  pi)ssi- 
ble  attention." 

«  Sir  Patrick  is  informed,  from  undoubted  autho- 
rity, that  an  attachment  of  a  tender  nature  has  taken 
place  between  you  and  Miss  O'Sullivan." 

«  Very  good,  sir." 

"And  wishes  to  know  on  what  foundation  you^r 
pretensions  are  built." 

«  Good  again,  sir." 

**  That  they  are  honourable  he  doubts  not.  But  as 
fortune  is  indispensible  on  one  side  or  the  other,  he 
wishes  you  to  say  from  whence  your  pecuniary  re- 
sources are  to  arise." 

«  Better  and  better,  reverend  sir.  There  is  no- 
thing like  a  clear  explanation  :  itfprevents  abundance 
of  confusion,  and  all  that  sort  of  ur»pleasant  thing. 
Marriage  without  the  mopusses,  as  you  seem  clear- 
ly to  understand,  is  but  a  sort  of  a,  kind  of  a  silly  af- 
fair. But  Sir  Patrick  will  doubtless  give  his  daugh- 
ter a  sufficiency  to  support  her  part  in  the  concern  ; 
and  I  have  that  in  my  fingers  whi«  h  will  always  brush 
up  a  neat  livelihood,  in  a  country  |^here  white  teeth 
are  preferred  to  those  of  any  other  colour." 

«Sir,"  said  the  father,  with  a  look  of  contempt, 
''you  labour  under  a  mistake  respecting  the  fortune 
of  MittS  O'Sullivau.  Sir  Patrick's  estate,  although 
sufficient  for  his  present  jjwrposes,  is  entailed ;  of 
course  the  younger  chihiren  will  be  [Joorly  pronded 
for.  Silvester  must  maintain  himseli"  by  some  pro- 
fession, and  his  sister,  if  she  marry,  must  be  sup- 
ported by  the  fortune  of  her  husband." 

<»  The  husband  !  Yes,  sir — .very  good,  sir!  But 
suppose  the  husband  should  have  no  fortune — exact- 
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•   « 

\y  my  case — will  the  personal  and  mental  endowments 
of  Miss  O'Sullivan  support  her  ?  I'll  just  put  a  case 
in  point.  You  are  married  to  good  old  Mother 
Church  in  all  her  purity.  Now  if  the  worthy  lady  had 
no  fortune — that  is — no  livings — no  endowments  to 
bestow,  cruld  you  preserve  that  goodly  apj)earan('e  by 
feasting  on  spirituality  ?  No  more  than  I  could  by 
|L  feasting  on  tlie  beauties  of  Miss  O'Sullivan.  Make 
my  respects  to  the  Baronet;  tell  him  we'll  talk  over 
the  business  in  the  course  of  tiie  day  ;  meantime  1  am 
his  and  your  reverence's  most  obedient." 

O'Leary,  disgusted  v\ith  the  coxcomb's  flippant  le- 
vity, sought  his  patron.  Meaiiwhile  Edith  planned 
schemes  of  felicity  when  united  to  her  dear  Enam- 
el. These  involved  fortune,  title,  and  a  remov- 
al to  that  country  Sir  Edward,  as  she  delight  (I  to 
call  him,  painted  as  the  land  of  promise,  abounding 
in  every  good  thing.  A  summoiis  to  dinner  destroy- 
ed this  delightful  vision  for  ever.  The  tooth  brusher 
had  decamped — taken  French  leave  of  a  family  to 
whom  he  owed  obligations  of  no  common  kind — obli- 
gations he  had  repaid  by  seducing  the  daughter  of  his 
benefactors,  and  leaving  her  at  a  moment  when  things 
were  in  train  for  their  union. 

Edith  fell  into  fits  w  hen  the  desertion  of  her  gal- 
lant became  certain,  and  raved  and  tore  her  liair 
with  the  frenzy  of  a  nianiac.  The  grief  of  her  wor- 
thy parents  ntay  be  readily  coHceived,  when  even  Fa- 
ther O'Leary,  with  whom  she  was  no  favourite,  felt 
pity  and  eommiseralion  for  her,  although  he  was  ig- 
norant of  tlie  extent,  or  grand  cause  of  her  misery. 
Several  days  elapsed  ere  she  was  able  to  leave  her 
chan^ber,  during  which  no  tidings  of  their  late  guest 
reached  the  family  :  but  the  first  day  Edith  walked 
out  alone,  a  man  in  sordid  apparel  presented  herv\itli 
a  letter,  and  vanisiied  immediately.  The  hand-wri- 
ting was  Enamel's,  and  ran  as  follows  : 
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<*'My  Deaeest  Girl, 

«  I  am  almost  broken  hearted  at  leaving  you  ;  but 
to  marry  in  our  circumstances  would  be  madness. 
Your  father's  estates  are  entailed,  and  no  fortune  sa- 
ved for  younger  children  :  my  profession  is  at  best 
precarious, — and  could  I  bear  to  see  tlie  woman  I 
adore  warning  those  elegant  comforts  she  has  been  ac-  ^ 
customed  to  ?  Would  it  not  drive  me  mad,  to  know 
I  had  the  power  to  raise  her  to  the  same  rank  her 
mother  now  fills,  but  lacked  the  means  to  support  her 
in  it?  As  1  said  before,  Sir  Pati'ick*s  estates  are  en- 
tailed, buJ  not  on  the  males  only.  If  your  brothers 
shoidd  die,  and  tliey  are  both  mortal,  then  would  my 
own  h^dith  be  mistnss  of  that  wealth,  without  which 
the  title  of  Lady  Enamel  w  ould  be  an  emjity  sJiadow ,. 

«  1  have  inclosed  a  powder  of  known  efficacy  in 
destroying  animal  life,  with  dirc(  tions  how  to  use  it. 
1  know  you  do  not  want  courage,  and  with  such  a 
glorious  end  in  view,  1  trust  no  womanish  qualms  will 
stand  betwixt  you  and  your  ambition.  For  obvious 
reasons  1  am  at  present  invisibl  ;  but  all  your  pro- 
ceedings will  be  knt)\\n  to  n^e  ^  and  oh!  with  what 
extacy  shall  f  fly  to  claim  you,  when  no  obstacle  in- 
ter\enes  to  crush  our  hopes  of  rank  and  fortune.  Be- 
lieve me,  dearest  Edith,  ever  thine. 

"E.E." 


This  infamous  scroll  found  Edith  at  a  moment 
when  she  should  have  siiciiliced  her  whole  family  to 
save  herself  from  disgrace.  It  was  a  moment  big 
\Nith  the  fate  of  Charles  and  Silvester;  for  she  had 
jusl  made  a  discovery,  that  threatened  to  bring  shame 
and  reproach  upon  her  hitherto  spotless  name.  To 
pio(!ure  a  child  without  the  siaj  ction  of  wedlock, 
would  leave  a  stain  never  to  be  ohlitt  rated  ;  and  un- 
der their  present  circumstances,  marriage,  as  Ena- 
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mel  justly  said,  wouU!  be  madness;  but  once  the  de- 
clared heinss  of  lier  fatlier's  possessions,  and  every 
other  feeliiija;  of  lier  heart  would  be  tjratified. 

As  Edith  pondered  these  thin.u,s  in  her  mind,  it  oc- 
curred, that  by  giving^  the  powder  to  one  brother, 
and  so  contriving  matters  as  to  lay  liis  death  on  the 
other,  she  should  effectually  get  rid  of  both ;  and 
that  this  plan  would  be  attended  with  less  danger  to 
herself;  because  if  the  two  were  p(»is(ined,  the  ques- 
tion would  naturally  occur,  who  did  it  ?  who  could 
have  an  interest  in  doing  it?  The  n^xt  point  to  be 
considered  was,  which  of  the  youths  should  fall  by 
her  hand,  and  which  by  the  law  ?  H«*r  antipathy  to 
Silvester  slie  scarcely  strove  to  rcnu  eal  ;  besides,  he 
had  bren  tlie  indirect  cause  of  driving  Enamel  from 
the  castle.  But  again — immediate  death,  by  what- 
ever means,  was  preferable  to  imprisoninenr,  t?  i:^l, 
and  final  loss  of  life  by  the  common  execution,  r.  All 
these  thintijs  taken  into  account,  it  was  derided  by 
this  cruel,  inhuman  woman,  to  poison  Charles,  that 
Silvester  might  be  han;;ed  (or  his  murder. 

To  accomplish  her  platjs,  siie  divided  the  powder 
into  two  equal  parts,  and  mixing  one  in  a  b«)w|  of  sa- 
go, which  Father  O'Leary  recouimencied  for  a  did 
his  elder  pupil  complained  of;  she  disposed  of  'be 
other  in  such  a  way,  as  she  though',  the  least  likely 
to  escape  observation.  Charles  did  not  mm  h  relish 
his  medicated  supper,  nor  would  he  have  tak«'n  it,  if 
recommended  by  any  other  person  ;  hut  standing  in 
awe  of  the  good  man,  botli  as  his  prest  an  i  precep- 
tor, he  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  shortly  after- 
wards retired  to  bed. 

Whilst  her  victim  was  slowly  devouring  what  she 
hoped  would  be  his  last  meal,  Edith,  to  rf)n(  eal  her 
interest  in  tl»e  sequel,  pretended  to  be  deeply  engaged 
with  Carr's  history  of  Ireland  ;  and  discovering  that 
her  father's  favourite  dog  was  dying  with  thirst,  at 
the  moment  Charles  swallowed  his  last  spoonful  |  she 
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seized  the  bowl,  and  rincin.fijit  at  the  side-board,  sa- 
tisfied Flora's  pretoiidtd  wants. 

Charles  had  scarcely  retired  an  hour,  and  the  fa- 
mily were  listeninj;:  to  Father  O'Leary's  animated  de- 
scription of  France,  when  a  servant,  pale  with  fear, 
brought  intelligence  that  Mr.  O'Sullivan  was  dying. 
Edirli  started  from  her  chair,  and  followed  by  her 
warm-hearted  brother,  ran  to  witness  his  last  ago- 
nies. They  found  him  writhing  with  torture,  and 
when  Silvester  fell  upon  his  knees  to  offer  up  a  silent 
prayer  for  his  recovery,  she  exclaimed  with  bitterv 
ness  and  rancour,  "Come,  Mjister  Sill,  less  hypo- 
crisy if  you  please;  you  cannot  persuade  me,  though 
you  may  the  weak  pait  of  the  family,  that  you  do  not 
rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  Baronet-*-of 
living  in  affluence  instead  of  labouring  for  a  subsist- 
ence   ."     Before  she  could   end   her  speech,   or 

Silvester  his  pious  petition,  the  senior  members  of  the 
family  arrived,  and  discovered  with  pain  that  the  suf- 
fering invalid  was  swelled  almost  to  bursting.  The 
priest  in  his  younger  days  had  studied  piiarmacy, 
antl  the  youth's  appearance  convinced  him  th«t  a 
strong  emetic  ought  to  be  administered  without  de- 
lay. For  this  ho  applied  to  the  family  medicine 
chest,  whilst  Sii*  Patrick  despatched  a  servant  to  the 
next  town  for  medical  aid;  but  before  it  arrived,  the 
stomarh  had  disgorged  the  greater  partoftlie  delete- 
rious potion. 

On  examination,  a  quantity  of  sandy  substance 
was  found,  and  pronounced  to  be  arsenic,  though 
when,  or  by  whom  administered,  was  a  matter  of 
uneasy  perplexity.  The  vessel  in  which  the  sago 
bad  been  made,  was  careCully  examined,  but  nothing 
appeared  to  im|)licate  the  cook;  the  footman  re- 
ceived it  from  her  hands,  and  had  given  it  to  Miss 
O'Sullivan  at  the  dining  loom  door,  by  her  own  desire, 
whilst  he  went  to  order  some  toast.  Thus  matters 
rested,  for  who  could  suspect  Edith  of  a  crime  so 
atrocious  ? 
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The  following  flay  happened  to  be  the  eve  of  a 
great  wash  ;  and  looki?ig  over  tlie  riothes,  a  p.ipcr 
was  found  in  Silvester's  nankeen  pantaloons.  »,hicli 
the  housemaid  at  first  supposed  to  rontairj  sugar; 
but  finding  her  mistake,  she  gave  it  to  her  lady,  as 
sonieiliing  of  no  impf>rtanre,  except  from  tlie  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  found  in  her  young  Master's 
po«  ket. 

The  Doctor  who  attended  Charles,  was  relating 
the  town  gossip  to  lady  O'Sfdlivau  ;  and  seeing  the 
powder,  declared  it  to  be  poison,  and  probably  a 
part  of  what  his  patient  had  swallowed.  Sljocked 
and  alarmed,  the  Baronet  and  Father  O'Leary  were 
summoned,  and  Silvester  underwent  an  examination; 
but  stoutly  denying  all  knowledge  of  the  paps-r,  or 
its  contents;  and  declaring  it  had  never  bei  n  in  his 
possession,  they  knew  not  wljat  to  think;  until  Edith, 
with  seemitig  sorrow,  accused  him  of  falseiiood  and 
duplicity  in  every  action  of  his  life.  «  I  am  sorry," 
s!je  added,  "to  speak  thus  of  my  brother — before 
tliose  two,  who  have  been  so  blindly  partial  to  him 
' — but  Charles,  who  has  been  his  constant  compa- 
nion and  play -fellow  will,  1  am  sure,  corroborate  my 
testimony.  His  art  pioves  itself — if  proof  were 
wafitini; — by  the  power  he  has  obtained  over  the 
mind  of  our  holy  father;  who  I  know  thinks  him  a 
pi'odigy  of  goodness  and  humanity  ;  whereas,  his 
bousted  feeling  is  upon  a  par  with  his  other  excellen- 
cies, and  cab  ulated  to  impose  upon  those  only,  who 
view  him  witlj  prejudiced  and  partial  eyes." 

Silvester  looked  at  his  sister  and  ci'ossed  himself 
— Ills  heart  was  too  full  to  speak  ;  but  the  priest,  ac- 
fjustinted  with  cwry  einotion  of  his  mind,  replied 
with  unusual  earnestness,  "  Sir  Patrick,  I  durst 
pledge  my  salvation  upon  your  younger  son's  vera- 
city ;  and  if  the  Omnipotent  Creator  ever  fonned  a 
being  without  guile,  it  is  Silvester  Sullivan.  I  have 
stu<iie.'l  his  character  with  all  a  parent's  solicitude, 
and  find  it  simple,   open,   unsuspecliug,  and  void  of 
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those  pa.ss!ons  winch  alone  could  prompt  the  accurs- 
ed deed,  heaven  in  its  pioodness  has  rendered  abor- 
tive. That  there  has  been  foul  play  some  where  is 
too  plain,  but  on  my  soid,  this  youlli  is  innocent; 
nor  do  I  think  Charhs  v\iii  be  hardy  enou,^h  to  se- 
cond his  sister's  testimony.  B.it  however  the  busi- 
ness turns  out — wliether  ti»e  guili-stained  wretch  be 
discoveri'd  now  or  hereafter — 1  think  it  advisable 
to  expedite  Silvester's  removal.  It  will  only  by  a 
few  weeks,  anti(  ipate  what  you  and  lady  O'Sulliian 
have  agreed  upi)n  ;  and  since  the  enemy  who  plotted 
Charles's  death,  appeal's  to  have  desiijjns  of  no  friend- 
ly nature  upon  his  brother,  the  sooner  he  is  out  of 
harm's  way  the  better." 

The  good  father,  at  the  close  of  this  sentence,  fix- 
ed his  penetrating  eyes  upon  Edith.  The  circum- 
stance might  be  accidental,  but  the  most  settled  de- 
sign could  not  have  produced  greater  confusion.  He 
started  as  though  a  sudden  and  unwelcome  light  had 
beamed  upon  his  mind  ;  but  immediately  recollecting 
himself,  he  added  as  In-  left  the  room,  *«  Daugliter,  I 
shall  expe(  t  you  to-m(»rr()w  at  the  confessional." 

Silvester  had  with  diffit  ulty  suppressed  his  tears  at 
the  commencement  of  his  tutor's  address  ;  but  when 
he  left  the  room,  they  flowed  in  an  agony  not  to  be 
controuled.  T>  be  supposed  capable  of  fahehood  and 
duplicity — crimes  his  upright  soid  held  in  abhorrence; 
of  artfully  counterfeiting  humanity  and  feeling — and 
finally,  of  conspiring  the  death  of  his  brother — .\\ere 
enormities  so  repugnant  to  the  candour  and  gentleness 
of  his  nature— so  hateful  and  unimagined — that  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  his 
senses,  and  to  find  himself  bev\ildered  in  a  frightful 
dream.  But,  alas!  here  was  no  delusion  of  that  kind 
to  cheer  him.  He  was  indeed  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  his  nearest  and  dearest  friends;  and  though  Fa- 
ther O'Leai'}  had  vouched  for  Ids  ijinoience,  his 
words  would  be    taken  as  matter  of  opinion  merely, 
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since  he  could   not  do  away  the  evidence   produced 
against  him. 

The  intended  fratricide  was  quirkly  spread  about 
the  country;  and  Silvester,  fiom  beini^  loved  and  re- 
spected, became  an  object  of  loathing  and  detestation 
' — so  generally  revolting  to  our  nature  is  the  crime  of 
which  he  was  accused.  He  never  walked  out,  tliough 
accompanied  by  his  tutor,  without  having  his  ears  in- 
sulted by  the  grossest  calumny.  Even  the  children, 
who  aforetime  would  run  to  meet  his  approach,  now 
crept  behind  their  mothers,  as  dreading  to  encounter 
one  ca])able  of  murdering  his  own  brother. 

Tiiis  change  preyed  upon  the  keenly  susceptible 
mind  of  Sullivan,  and  confined  his  wanderings  to  the 
precincts  of  Connaught  Castle.  In  vain  the  good 
father  preached  resignation  to  the  evils  of  this  life, 
and  pointed  to  anotlier  as  the  recompense  of  all  our 
sufferings ;  vainly  he  recommended  philosophy,  and 
painted  the  comforts  of  a  clear  and  unruffled  con- 
science. "  What  avail  these,'*  would  Silvester  ex- 
claim, "since  they  cannot  preserve  me  from  the  ha- 
tred and  detestation  of  my  fellow  beings,  or  assure 
me  the  confidence  even  of  my  own  family.  Believe 
me,  father,  lam  sick  at  heart;  and  unless  tiie  scene 
change  soon,  1  will  not  answer  for  the  consequen- 
ces." 

The  good  man  assured  him  he  had  written  to  his 
reverend  friend  Doctor  Boyd,  and  had  no  doubt 
every  thing  would  be  arranged  for  his  comfort. 
Whilst  preparations  are  making  for  Silvester's  so- 
journ at  Maynooth,  where  he  was  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  priesthood,  we  will  devote  a  few  lines  to 
his  sister. 

Vainly  the  pious  man  waited ;  no  Edith  appeared 
at  the  confessional.  This  omission  grieved  more 
than  it  surprised  him.  He  wished,  but  doubted  whe- 
ther she  would  have  strength  of  mind  to  fulfil  a  duty, 
now,  he  was  convinced,  become  essential.  In  the 
evening,  as  he  solemnly  paced  the  gaiden,  wrapped 
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ill  divine  meditation,  a  sharp  angle  of  the  walk 
brought  him  in  immediate  contact  with  the  frail  and 
guilty  object  of  his  thoughts.  To  shun  him  was  im- 
possible ;  she  tlierefore,  as  a  suddenly  conceived  ex- 
pedient, crossed  her  hands  upon  her  bosom,  and  bow- 
ing with  an  appearance  of  great  humility,  besought 
his  benediction.  «  I  have  been  too  much  troubled  in 
mind,  holy  father,  from  family  causes,"  she  added, 
*«to  attend  where  you  so  considerately  desired.  The 
absolutions  of  the  church  convey  comfort  notliing 
merely  earthly  can  bestow,  and  the  Holy  Virgin 
knows  the  best  of  us  have  need  of  surh  spiritual  con- 
solation ;  but  you,  who  are  acquainted  with  what  we 
ha've  suffered,  and  do  suffer,  in  ( onsequence  of  the 
barbarous  attempt  made  upon  the  life  of  our  dear 
Charles,  can  enter  into  my  motives  for  not  seeking 
ghostly  counsel,  until  [  can  withdraw  my  thougiits 
froui  temporal  things,  and  fix  them  with  some  degree 
of  confidence  upon  eternity.*' 

"The  motives  of  the  human  mind,  daughter,  I 
liave  made  my  study,  but  I  cannot  enter  into  yours. 
The  time  of  trouble  is  the  proper  season  to  seek  spi- 
ritual help,  particularly  the  troubles  arising  from  a 
wounded — shall  I  say — agiiUty  consrien<  e  ?" 

«  The  blessed  Virgin  forbid  I  sho-dd  pretend  to  be 
virtuoiis  above  my  fellovNS,'*  said  Edith,  crossing  her- 
self, *«  We  are  all  guilty,  either  in  thought,  word, 
or  deed  ;  but  Omnipotence  will  make  allowance  for 
frailties,  the  very  best  of  his  creatures  are  subject  to." 

"  Daughter,  I  must  return  to  the  charge.  As  a 
man,  as  a  Christian,  as  a  minister  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity, 1  am  constrained  to  tell  thee  that  thy  crimes  are 
known,  and  that  without  sincere  repentance  thou  art 
los-  for  ever." 

«*  Crimes  !'*  repeated  Edith,  rendered  desperate  by 
despair.  "  What  crimes?  If  to  have  exposed  your 
pupil,  your  minion,  to  the  obloquy  he  deserves  be  a 
crime,  then  indeed  J  am  guilty." 

<<  Unworthy   daughter  of  O'Sullivan !"    said   the 
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priest,  ^«you  broke  the  ni7ith  commandment  when 
yon  bore  false  witness  against  Silvester.  I  leave  it 
to  your  conscience  to  point  out  the  one  you  violated  the 
nighr  Charles  was  attacked;  and  when  you  have  dis- 
covered it,  meet  me  at  the  confessional." 

Charles,  from  circumstances,  and  his  sister's  re- 
iterated observations,  had  no  doubt  of  Silvester's 
guilt ;  and  this  converted  the  ill-will  he  always  bore 
him  into  downrigljt  hatred.  He  never  spoke  to  him, 
avoided  his  usual  seat  at  table,  and,  in  fact,  had  his 
eyes  contained  the  power,  would  have  looked  him 
dead  at  a  single  glance.  This  served  to  hasten  the 
preparations  for  Silvester's  departure.  The  good 
Baronet  and  his  lady  looked  upon  family  dissention 
as  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  could  only  hope 
that  absence  would  soften  tlie  hearts  of  Edith  and 
Charles.  They  could  not  think  their  younger  son 
guilty,  though  the  proofs  of  his  innocence  rested  on 
his  own  assertion,  and  Father  O'Leary's  opinion  ; 
but  having  firm  confidence  in  both,  they  looked  for- 
ward without  fear  to  the  future  learning,  piety,  and 
holiness  of  the  intended  ecclesiastic. 

Dennis  O'Dogherty  had  at  this  period  a  tempora- 
ry call  to  Dublin,  and  hearing  Mr.  Silvester — in  de- 
fence of  whose  character  he  had  more  than  once 
fought  blood  to  the  ears — was  setting  out  upon  his 
travels,  he  begged  to  have  the  honour  of  seeing  iiini 
safe  to  the  great  city.  «<  Becase"  added  he,  address- 
ing Sir  Patrick,  *<  I  know  every  foot  of  the  way 
blindfolded ;  and  more  than  that,  I  have  a  sister, 
plase  your  honour,  who  will  be  mighty  proud  to  give 
the  son  of  Sir  Patrick  O'Sullivan  bed  and  boord,  as 
long  as  he  can  make  it  convenient  to  stay  at  Mul- 
lingar." 

The  grateful  attachment  of  honest  Dennis  won  up- 
on the  baronet;  and  all  his  domestics  being  stran- 
gers in  Dublin,  he  accepted  the  offer  without  hesita- 
tion. Taking  leave  is  an  unpleasant  operation,  and 
tlie  less  we  say,  t!ie  better,  either  in  reality  or  de- 
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scription.  If  the  reader  think  otherwise,  let  him  fan- 
cy e\vvy  thing:  that  roulrJ  be  said  by  Sir  Patrick,  his 
lady,  an<l  Ihe  priest;  but  I  chari^e  him  to  make  no 
speerhrs  Tor  Edith  and  Charles,  unless  he  be  actua- 
ted by  the  same  evil  propensities. 

The  family  rar,  drawn  by  a  stout  horse,  received 
Silvester  anfi  his  baggau^e,  whilst  Dennis,  enveloped 
in  a  great  coat,  although  one  of  the  wannest  days 
of  autumn,  and  a  black  vvig,  from  under  vvhirh  ap- 
peared his  cai'otty  locks,  mounted  the  driving  box  ; 
and  being  satisfied  tl»at  all  was  right,  cracked  his 
whip,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  INotbing 
worth  mentioning  occurred  to  the  travellers  until  the 
following  evening,  when  Dennis  drove  with  unusual 
rapidity  thrr)ugh  the  town  of  Mullingar,  and  stopping 
at  a  mean  looking  house  in  the  suburbs,  gave  a  loud 
knock  at  the  door  with  his  whip.  A  buxom  young 
woman  in  black  immediately  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  as  soon  as  she  beheh!  Dennis,  clapped  her  hands 
together  repeatedly,  and  exclaimed  in  a  loud,  half 
crving  tone,  *' Oche,  Ditmis  !  Brother  Dinnis !  are 
you  ( ome  to  see  me  die,  and  follow  Jemmv  ?'*  She 
then  gHVP  a  loud  scream,  or  rather  howl,  during 
whii  h  Dennis  descended  from  the  car,  and  guessing 
the  ( ause  of  her  grief,  said,  *»  And  is  the  cratur 
df^d?"  *♦  Sure  he  is,  honey  !"  replied  the  discon-" 
S(»late  fair  one,  <*  and  w  hat  will  I  do  ?"  Another 
howl  followed,  vihich  so  alarmed  our  young  travel- 
ler, who  had  never  before  witnessed  this  mode  of  la- 
mentation, that  he  would  have  declined  his  compa- 
nion's invitation  to  alight;  but  the  widow,  being  in- 
formed who  he  was,  in  an  insla»it  changed  her  key, 
and  exclaimed,  *»  Oh,  the  Virgin!  That  my  house 
should  be  so  honoured!  and  what  a  pity  it  is  that  my 
poor  ould  man  was  not  dacentiv  interred  yesterday, 
hecnse  he  occupies  the  best  bed.  Hut  to-morr()w, 
plaze  the  pigs,  he  will  be  comfortably  disposed  of; 
meaniime  I  will  do  all  1  can  to  make  the  son  of  Sir 
Patrick  O'Sullivan  content  with  his  quarters,     Thi^ 
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way  honey;  and  you,  Dinnis  dear,  look  after  the 
dumb  haste,  and  the  trunks,  and  for  your  pains  you 
shall  have  a  drap  of  the  best  whiskey  in  all  Ireland.'* 

Silvester  unwillini2;ly  followed  this  compound  of 
grief  and  loquacity  ;  but  young  and  inexperienced,  be 
knew  not  what  other  course  to  adopt.  As  a  mark  of 
respect,  the  widow  introduced  him  into  the  funeral 
chamber,  where  about  a  dozen  nei^libours  were  as- 
sembled, for  any  other  purp  )se,  as  it  sliould  seem,  than 
sorrow.  The  joke,  the  laugh,  the  whiskey  went 
round;  and  the  deceased,  wiio  appeared  to  have  been 
a  wit,  amply  supplied  food  for  the  former.  AH  the 
smart  things  he  ever  uttered  were  repeated,  and  caus- 
ed louder  bursts  of  laughter  than  ever  they  did  when 
coming  from  his  own  mouth.  Nay,  one  old  man, 
who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  corpse,  to  illustrate  some- 
thing he  was  telling  with  great  glee,  placed  his  own 
wig  upon  the  head  of  his  departed  friend,  and  address- 
ed liim  as  tiiough  he  had  been  sensible  of  what  was 
passing.  In  the  midst  of  this  scene,  in  came  Dennis, 
an{l  addressing  the  defunct,  exclaimed,  "And  is  it 
there  you  are  with  your  wig?  and  looking  better  now 
than  ever  you  ditl  in  all  your  life  ?  Many  a  potatoe 
have  we  set  together,  and  the  devil  a  better  pig  killer 
ever  I  seeiif  either  here  or  in  Connaught.  To  be  sure. 
Jemmy,  you  loved  a  drop  of  thecratur;  but  whereas 
the  Irishman  that  does  not  ?  and  as  we  have  drank  so 
many  glasses  at  our  merry  meetings,  I  think  it  but  da- 
cent  that  we  sliould  take  one  together  2it parting,''^ 

This  proposal  seemed  to  be  mightily  relished  by 
the  company,  and  they  were  attempting  to  open  the 
dead  man's  mouth,  when  the  widowed  Shelah  enter- 
ed, an«l  seeing  their  intention,  exclaimed,  **  Be  asy 
my  jewels.  Onld  Jemmy  loved  whiskey  better  than 
his  mother's  milk,  when  he  was  alive  to  tell  you  so  ; 
but  sure  it  was  his  dyirjg  n  quest  that  he  might  not 
drink  any  after  he  was  dead  ;  and  as  his  disconsolate 
widow,  1  am  bound  to  see  Q\evy  thing  <lone  that  can 
make  the  cratur^s  bones  rest  in  pace.  But  1  hope  you 
02 
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have  made  much  of  Mr.  Silvester  O'SulIivau.  Ah  ! 
there  he  sits  in  a  corner  bv  himself,  and  I  dare  say 
none  of  j'ou  have  had  the  good  manners  to  say,  '  will 
I  help  your  honour  to  a  ghiss  «)f  whiskey  ?'  " 

Shelah  undertook  the  ()fR(  e  herself;  and  supposing 
his  repeated  refusals  arf)se  from  modesty,  was  both 
earnest  and  pressing.  At  length  he  was  obliged  to 
confess  Ids  disini  lination  to  any  thing  stronger  than 
water,  and  a  pec  uliar  aversion  to  the  liqu«)r  in  ques- 
tion. «*  Aversion  !"  repeated  Shelah  :  «<  Oh  the  pow- 
ers! An  Irishman  have  an  aversion  to  whiskey  !  But 
every  one  to  his  taste,  as  the  man  said  when  he  kiss- 
ed his  row.  And  as  your  honour  seems  not  to  relish 
a  wake— ^the  pleasantest  thing  in  the  world  to  my 
thinking — sure  we'll  go  down  stairs,  and  dri\e  i\\&' 
wind  from  your  stomarh  with  a  hot  potatoe.'' 

Dennis  f«dlovved  them  ;  but  though  a  rasher  of  ba- 
con, and  a  rod  herring  were  added  to  the  promised 
repast,  Silvester  could  not  eat.  The  scene  he  iiad 
witnessed  above  stairs,  produced  plenty  of  food  fop 
tlie  mind,  and  any  thing  more  substantial  he  was  not 
at  piesiMit  inclined  to  rope  wi'h.  Shelah's  appetite 
likewise  failed,  but  wliether  grief  or  joy  was  tliG 
cause,  would  have  been  a  difficult  matter  for  a  by-^ 
stander  to  determine.  Silvester  naturally  attributed 
it  to  the  foruHr;  and  was  beginning  an  appropriate 
speech,  when  Dennis,  looking  arcidy  at  his  sister, 
exclaimed,  <*Arrah  be  usy,  oiy  Jewell  Shelaii  is 
youi.g  and  plump;  and  won't  be  wanting  a  husband 
long." 

"Now  don't  be  after  talking  of  it  Dinnis,"  replied 
she,  with  an  affected  air  of  modesty,  "To  be  sure, 
the  very  divil's  in  the  men  ;  I  think  my  poor  dear 
oxvld  man  had  net  been  dead  an  ht^ur,  when  in  comes 
Tei-ence  O'Brian — and  a  tall  straight  lad  you  know 
he  is,  Dinnis — and  he  ax-d  metiie  question  there  and 
th.i!.  *  Sure  yr>u  coul s  not  think  of  such  a  thing, 
'Tt  n  o  e,'  said  I,  '  and  the  pocr  oivid  soul  a  corpse  ia 
the  next  room.'    <  By  Jasus,  my  darling,'  said  he. 
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*  there's  no  time  like  the  time  present ;  and  if  you 
don't  take  compassion  upon  me,  I'll  150  for  a  soger, 
ami  the  sooner  I'm  kilt  the  hetter.'  So  out  of  pity  to 
the  poor  lad,  [  was  after  tellinjj;  iiim  the  truth.  <  Te- 
rence,* said  I,  « you  are  as  good  a  looking  boy  as 
any  at  all  ;  and  next  time  you  shall  have  the  prefer- 
ence ;  but  now  my  word  is  given  to  another.'  And 
your  honour  knows,"  addressing  herself  to  Sullivan^ 
«  it  would  be  a  mighty  sin  to  break  one's  word  ;  be- 
sides, what  would  my  clargy  say  at  confession  ?" 

It  seemed  as  tliough  some  answer  were  expected 
from  Sullivan,  but  what  could  he  say  ?  The  whole 
of  what  he  had  witnessed  since  he  arrived  at  the  house 
of  mourning,  appeared  so  strange ;  and  the  woman 
herself  such  a  contradiction,  so  different  from  what 
he  conceived  her  situation  required,  that  he  could  al- 
most have  supposed  himself  transported  to  an  un- 
known region,  where  the  decencies  of  life  were  dis- 
regarded, and  the  common  duties  of  religion  turned 
into  ri<licule. 

Shelah  finding  the  stranger  too  much  absorbed  in 
his  own  reflections  to  j)ay  her  recital  that  attention 
she  expected,  burst  forth  into  a  loud  cry,  that  the 
mouineis  up  stairs  might  have  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  her  wo,  not  omitting  the  usual  clapping  ac- 
companiment, riiis  ceremony  finislied,  she  bawled 
out,  <<  0«  he  !  Jemmy,  why  did  you  lave  me  just  in 
the  har\est?  Sure  you  might  have  stayed  till  the 
barley  was  got  in  !  But  n(» !  He  is  gone!  Not  the 
smallest  account  of  him  !  And  I  have  nothing  now  to 
do  at  all,  but  to  wish  the  owld  soul  a  pleasant  jour- 
ney out  of  purgatory."  This  was  concluded  by  a 
huvvl,  in  whicii  tiie  company  above  stairs  Joined  ;  and 
Silvester,  sick  of  such  mummery,  requested  he  might 
be  shewn  to  his  apartment.  This  ceremony  tlie  wi- 
dow undertook,  with  many  wishes  respecting  the  best 
bed,  and  its  present  occupant,  similar  to  those  before 
recorded. 
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This  room  was  only  slightly  separated  from  the 
one  ocnipied  by  the  vvakers,  so  that  our  hero  expect- 
ed little  comfort  from  sleep;  but  he  found  his  bed 
snu.^  and  dry,  and  when  his  hostess  returned  for  the 
candle,  she  observed,  "  I  am  in  the  next  room,  honey, 
and  should  any  thing  be  wanting,  the  smallest  whis- 
per will  bring  me  to  you." 

For  some  time  the  conversation  of  his  neighbours 
pursued  the  same  course,  allowing  for  a  few  devia- 
tions caused  by  the  stimulating  liquor.  These  at 
length,  however,  occurred  so  often,  and  were  finally 
so  irritating,  that  the  dear  friends  became,  for  the 
time,  decided  enemies  ;  and  some  strangers,  either 
frouj  whim,  or  want  of  a  lodging,  tiiat  moment  enter- 
ing, by  raillery  and  ill-timed  provocatives,  so  far  ag- 
gravated the  opponents,  that  from  words  they  fell  to 
blows,  and  a  general  fight  ensued. 

In  the  midst  of  this  uj)roar  the  widow's  voice  was 
pre-eminent ;  but  whether  her  intentions  were  parific 
or  otherwise,  Silvester  could  not  distinguish.  At 
length,  however,  lie  heard,  in  the  accents  of  his  friend 
Dennis,  that  the  candle  was  extinguished,  and  Shelah 
was  sent  down  stairs  to  re-kindle  it.  At  tiie  onset  of 
the  fight,  Silvester  arose — with  what  intention  it 
would  have  been  a  difficult  matter  to  guess — and  was 
by  this  time  nearly  dressed.  Hearing  his  hostess 
descend  the  stairs,  he  opened  his  door,  intending  to 
follow  her  ;  but  having  to  pass  the  room  where  the 
combatants  were  enga,^ed,  he  stopped  mechanirally 
at  tiie  entrant  e,  and  shuildered  at  hearing  laui^uage 
which,  to  l»is  innocent  mind,  sounded  like  blasphemy  ^ 
accompanied  with  blows,  which  appeared  capable, 
from  the  sound,  of  adding  anotlier  corpse  to  the  one 
they  were  thus  piously  waking.  In  far  V,  the  wMiole 
ai)peared,  to  his  affrighted  fancy,  like  a  scene  that 
w«udd  have  disgraced  Pandemonium.  He  was  en- 
deaNouring  to  grope  his  way  to  the  stairs,  when  She- 
lab  returned  with  the  light,  and  on  entering  the  hos- 
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tile  apartment  beheld — whal  must  have  been  our  sen- 
sitive hero's  f'eeling;s — Shelah's  we  will  not  animad- 
vert upon,  for  obvious  reasons — what,  I  say,  must 
have  been  youn^e:  Sullivan's  feelinjijs,  when  he  found 
the  corpse  made  one  of  the  party  cm  the  floor,  and 
that  a  large,  raw-boned  fellow  was  belabourin.i^  it 
with  all  his  mi,2:ht?  lie  absolutely  shrieked  with 
horror;  and  whilst  tlie  widow  invoked  all  the  saints 
in  the  calendar  to  come  to  her  dear  Jemmy's  assist- 
ance, Dennis  rescued  him  from  the  hands  of  his  ine- 
briated assailant,  and  deposited  him  in  Silvester's 
hed. 

By  the  time  peace  and  quietness  were  somewhat 
restored,  the  morning  was  pretty  far  advanced,  and 
the  wakers  adjourned  to  their  separate  homes. 

After  breakfast,  Silvester's  eagerness  to  depart  ad- 
mitted of  no  delay  ;  and  thanking  the  widow  for  her 
hospitality,  who  in  return  committed  him  to  the  care 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Patrick,  he  mounted  the  car, 
and  speedily  lost  sight  of  Mullingar. 

The  travellers  were  slo-ivly  proceeding  towards 
Kilcullen,  v\hen  Dennis  met  an  old  acquaintance. 
«»  Arrah,  Paildy,"  said  he,  "  where  are  you  going 
with  your  pig  ?"  "  Sure,"  returned  the  peasant,  »« I 
am  driving  him  to  the  fair  of  Kilcullen."  "  Faith 
you  are  turning  your  back  upon  the  fair,"  said 
Dennis;  "the  good  looking  town  of  Kilcullen  lies 
behind  you."  **  Say  no  more,  honey,"  replied  the 
other ;  ««  sure  I'm  making  the  pig  believe  he  is  go- 
ing to  Naas,  and  presently  he'll  turn  about,  and  gal- 
lop into  Kilcullen  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life." 

To  calcidate  upou  the  known  stuiibornness  of 
swine,  and  upon  tliat  calrulation  to  drive  this  the  road 
directly  contrary  to  the  one  he  wished  him  to  take, 
was  so  new,  and  withal  so  ingenious,  that  Silvester 
threw  the  man  a  shilling,  and  hoped  his  plan  would 
answer.  "  Oh  !  never  fear,  your  honour."  replied 
Paddy  ;  «  swine  have  been  going  the  way  they  shriuld 
not,  ever  since  they  were  driven  against  their  will 
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into  the  Red  Say  ;  and  if  mine  prove  less  stubborn 
than  his  ancestors,  the  devil  fly  away  with  him." 

In  due  time  our  hero  arrived  at  Maynooth,  and 
pres«r»tin,a^  a  letter  stron.8;ly  recommendatory  from 
Father  O'Leary,  Doctor  Boyd  received  him  with  un- 
common kindness.  An  introduction  to  his  fellow 
stiKJents  followed,  and  he  soon  found  himself  happy 
beyond  his  hopes.  Never  had  fiis  prospects  be(Mi  so 
pleasant.  Books,  so(  iety,  and  instruction  ;  civility, 
friendship,  and  attention  surrounded  him  ;  and  the 
grateful  overflowings  of  his  heart  were  read  witli 
sympathetic  ddight  by  his  quotjdam  tutor  and  friend 
at  the  Castle. 

Amongst  the  yormg  men  with  whom  he  more  par- 
ticularly associated,  was  one  of  superior  intelligence, 
obliging  manners,  and  insinuating  address.  Silves- 
ter's ingenuous  simplicity,  his  fon(?uess  for  study,  and 
enquiry  after  truth,  won  upon  Felix  Orion's  more 
matore  mind,  and  a  fi'iendship  of  the  most  lasting  kind 
insensibly  stole  into  their  breasts.  Orion  had  been 
resident  some  time  at  the  college,  and  was  likewise 
intended  for  the  priesthood.  His  parents,  though  not 
affluent,  were  highly  respectable,  and  afforded  him  all 
the  pecuniary  indulgences  their  circumstances  would 
admit.  But  tiiese  marks  of  parental  fondness  tended 
eventually  to  overthrow  their  \i)ns^  established  plans. 
The  chief  part  of  Orion's  expenditure  went  to  pur- 
chase books  :  in  every  thing  else  he  was  a  rigid  econo- 
mist. In  the  choice  of  these,  he  was  not  guided  by 
received  opinions;  a  spirit  of  enquiry  led  him  to 
works  of  controversy,  in  whif  h  theo|f)gy  bore  a  prin- 
cipal part.  Silvester  had  free  access  to  his  friend's 
library  ;  but  accidentally  stumbling  upon  books  to 
which  were  affixed  the  names  of  Luther  and  Calvin; 
and  having,  froui  the  earliest  period  of  his  remem- 
brance, been  taught  to  s!iun  them  as  heretical  wriiers, 
whose  productions  deserved  public  reprobation  ;  he 
cast  them  from  him  with  horror,  and  a  mixture  of 
wonder  that  Orion  should  countenance  such  writers^ 
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by  giving  them  a  place  in  liis  bookcase.  Evanson's 
DissoMcnts  of  tlic  Gospel,  and  Volney's  Roios,  next 
presented  themselves  ;  and  equally  astrangerto  their 
names,  Jind  the  principles  iliey  inculcated,  he  began  to 
study  them  with  avidity. 

One  day,  Sullivan  and  Orion  were  walking  by  tho 
side  of  a  limpid  stream,  from  whose  margin,  roman- 
tic cliffs,  covered  with  aromatic  foliage,  arose  in  end- 
less variety. 

The  mildness  of  the  evening,  and  the  awful  sub- 
limity of  the  scene,  were  well  adapted  f'U*  medita- 
tion ;  and  the  friends  were  for  some  moments  lo«<t  in 
wonder  and  delight,  when  Orion,  with  enthusiastic 
ardour,  exclaimed,  "These  are  thy  works,  Parent  of 
G.K)dr 

Sullivan,  thinking  this  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
sound  the  principles  and  opinions  of  his  friend,  re- 
pli'  (I.  *'  The  beauties  of  nature  are  indeed  wonder- 
ful :  but  how  much  more  astonishing  the  great  con- 
descension of  the  Almighty  ;  who  left  his  blessed 
abode,  and  passing  a  pilgrimage  of  pain  on  earth,  at 
length  died  on  the  cross,  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind.'* 

Orion,  obeying  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  turned 
to  Silvester  with  a  look  of  disgust,  at  doctrine  he 
conceived  so  derogatory  to  the  majesty  of  God  : — - 
then  checking  himself,  replied  with  a  smile  of  com- 
placency, «*  Ignorance,  my  good  friend,  is  said  to  be 
the  parent  of  superstition;  but  there  may  be  super- 
stitions that  lead  to  good  purposes,  and  if  so,  he 
must  be  a  fiend  who  would  strive  to  remove  them  ', 
and  I  do  conceive  that  sometimes  ignorance  is  hliss. 
For  instance- — your  prejudices  lead  you  to  good  moral 
conduct,  and  impress  upon  your  mind  a  high  vene- 
ration for  the  Deity.  So  far  is  good,  am  I  have 
sedulously  avoided  advancing  opinions  that  might 
stagger  you,  or  platit  a  thorn  of  distrust  in  a  b  »som 
I  conceive  to  he  th^  s<^at  of  every  virtue.  But  vhen 
you  place  in  opposition  tojbe  glorious  scene  before 
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US,  and  all  the  varif)us  works  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness,  the  narrow,  and  in  my  opinion,  absurd  sys- 
tem of  the  atonement ;  I  confess  1  feel  a  noble  indig- 
nation, and  cannot  help  informing  you,  that  my 
creed  does  not  embrace  such  doctrine.  If  1  know 
myself,"  continued  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
breast,  and  looking  upwards,  «  1  am — 

"  Slave  to  no  sect,  I  seek  no  private  road. 
But  look  through  nature,  up  to  nature's  God-'* 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  agitation  of  Silves- 
ter's mind  at  this  discovery.  He  did  not  before  ima- 
gine ;hatany  creature  entertained  opinions  like  these, 
and  s.»rrovv  for  his  friend's  fate — which  he  concluded 
must  be  everlasting  misery — worked  upon  his  feel- 
ings in  a  manner  he  never  before  experienced. 

Orion  observing  this,  proceeded,  <«  You  have 
drawn  fi'om  me  a  confession  that  I  see  has  given  an 
unexpected  blow  to  your  prejudices;  such  was  once 
my  ( ase.  Bred  uj)  in  the  Romish  faith,  full  as  rigid- 
ly as  yourself,  I  felt  a  kind  of  unnatural  happiness  in 
the  certainty  that  those  of  my  religion  were  selected 
from  the  rest  of  matikind,  for  everlasting  happiness  ; 
and  entertained  as  pious  a  hatred  towards  all  who 
thought  otherwise,  as  any  bigot  upon  earth.  Not 
that  I  mean  to  say,  these  abominable  notions  apply 
to  our  church  exclusively  ;  almost  every  sect  profess- 
es it,  and  fanaticism  is  only  another  term  for  hatred 
and   detestation  of  our  fellow  creatures." 

«  How  is  it  tlicn,  m>  friend,"  said  Sullivan,  «  that 
you  still  pursue  a  religious  education,  and  mean  to 
adopt  the  priestly  profession  ?" 

**  Ditring  the  period  of  our  acquaintance,"  replied 
Orion,  «  have  you  observed  any  thing  in  my  conduct 
like  hypocrisy  ?  If  not,  you  will  cease  to  suppose  me 
capable  of  living  by  the  promulgation  of  doctrines  I 
do  not  believe.  As  soon  as  my  opinions  became  set- 
tled, I  wrote  to  my  friends ;  and  unless   they  point 
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out  some  avocation  tliat  I  can  follow  conscientiously, 
1  must  endeavour  to  find  one  for  myself.'' 

Silvester  sighed  when  the  probability  of  their  sepa- 
ration occured,  and  expressed  his  sorrow  that  Orion 
should  have  strayed  from  tlietrue  faiih. 

♦*  Had  opinion  been  optional,"  replied  Orion,  "  in 
all  probability  mine  had  never  swerved  ;  but  no  man 
of  invesliiijatioi!  can  believe  a.a;ainst  the  evidence  of 
reason.  If  I  am  told  that  twice  two  make  five,  1  can- 
not credit  it  now,  though  the  time  has  been,  when 
such  absurdities  passed  for  trutli." 

« Impossible,"  replied  Sullivan,  "you  could  never 
be  peisuaded  of  so  gross  an  error." 

«  Gross  and  absurd  as  it  may  appear  to  you," 
said  Orion,  ««  there  are  many  things  in  your  creed 
full)'  as  objectionable.  Whilst  you  doubt  that  twice 
two  make  five,  you  are  fully  persuaded  that  three  is 
one,  and  one — three." 

<*  Divine  revelation  assures  us  of  the  latter,"  said 
Sullivan,  «*  and  we  arc  not  to  consult  human  reason 
in   opposition  to  the  word  of  God.'* 

**  Human  reason,"  replied  Orion,  "must,  and 
ever  has  been  called  in  to  the  better  understanding 
the  scriptures  ;  not  in  the  way  of  opposition,  but  to 
discover  by  deep  research  their  true  spirit  and  mean- 
ing. This  exercise  of  intellect  has  produced  a  vast 
variety  of  opinions,  from  which  schisms  innumerable 
have  sprung  9  and  who  shall  have  tlie  hardihood  to 
say,  <  We  alone  are  right,'  when  the  faith  and  hopes 
of  each  are  derived  from  the  same  book  !  Nay — who 
sliall  say  for  certainty,  that  the  one  we  Christians 
believe  is  bona  fide  t!ie  word  cjf  God,  when  not  one 
quarter  of  the  habitable  world  ever  heard  of  it?  The 
Chinese,  the  Mahometans,  tjje  Bramins~the  former 
alone  more  numerous  than  all  the  Christians  put  to- 
gether— have  each  a  scripture  of  their  own,  which  is 
as  firmly  impressed  upon  their  minds  as  that  alone 
where  truth  can  be  found,  as  our  Bible  is  upon  the 
most  bigotted  catholic  or  dissenter.     Amidst  such  va- 
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rious  and  opposite  creeds,  one  great  truth  is  obvious, 
and  universall}'  adhered  to,  namely,  tlie  adoration 
of  a  first  great  cause — A  Being  of  infinite  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  mercy.  If  we,  to  the  best  of  our 
weak  power,  obey  his  precepts,  and  walk  humbly  be- 
fore him — if  we  make  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  se- 
condary only  to  the  love  we  owe  the  Deity — .we 
shall  be  happy  in  a  future  state,  whether  we  worship 
him  in  unity  or  in  trinity — whether  we  believe  in 
transubstantiation,  auricular  confession,  and  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  pope — or  simplify  our  faith,  and 
walk  in  the  path  chalked  out  by  Christ." 

'<  I  lament,"  said  Sullivan,  "that  I  cannot  answer 
objections  so  entirely  new  to  me.  I  wish  good  fa- 
ther O'Leary  were  here  to  talk  with  you,  though  he 
is  by  no  means  rigid " 

<<  Of  that  I  am  convinced,"  replied  Orion.  "  Had 
he  been  what  many  of  the  holy  fathers  are,  his  pupil 
and  I  should  never  have  been  linked  together  in  tlmse 
close  bonds  of  friendship  it  is  my  pride  to  say  we 
are.  But  let  us  drop  the  subject  :  I  am  not  fond  of 
controversy,  and  have  now  been  unintentionally  led 
to  a  disclosure  of  my  opinions,  which  after  all  are 
but  opinirms,  and  liable  to  error.*' 

As  the  friends  were  slowly  retracing  their  foot- 
steps, a  servant  from  the  college,  almost  breathless 
with  haste,  informed  Silvester  that  a  messenger  fro;n 
the  Castle  waited  impatiently  to  see  him. 

«  No  good  news  awaits  me  from  the  Castle,"  ex- 
claimed Sullivan,  turning  to  his  friend  ;  "  but  let  me 
go  and  know  the  worst." 

The  messenger  was  his  old  acquaintance  Dennis, 
who,  the  moment  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  our  hero, 
cried  out,  «*  Oc!»,  my  jewel !  you  are  as  innocent  as 
the  new  born  babe,  and  \our  sister  will  have  a  warm 
account  to  settle  in  purgatory.  By  the  powers  !"  con- 
tinued he,  crossing  himself.  ♦*  I  would  not  be  in  her 
skin  when  she  gets  there,  for  more  than  I  am  worth, 
or  ever  shall  be." 
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*i  How  is  Sir  Patrick  and  my  mother  V*  enquired 
Sullivan,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  in  a  word. 

«  Sure  my  poor  ladj  is  with  the  blessed  saints  and 
martyrs  by  this  time,"  replied  Dennis ;  <<  and  Sir 
Patrick,  bless  his  oxpld  soul,  is  after  following  her 
with  all  convanient  speed.  But  I've  got  a  bit  of  a 
letter  from  the  holy  father,  and  that,  I  dare  say,  will 
tell  you  all  about  it." 

The  paper  contained  only  the  following  words:— 
*<  As  you  hope  to  receive  the  blessing  of  my  hononr- 
ed  patron,  lose  not  a  moment." 

««  The  car  is  at  the  door,"  continued  Dennis  ;  "  and 
if  you'll  step  iti,  Master  Sill,  we'll  be  after  making 
the   road  as  short  as  possible." 

Edith,  after  her  last  rencontre  with  the  priest, 
carefully  avoided  every  chance  of  meeting  him  ;  but 
her  anxiety  to  see  and  converse  with  Enamel,  now 
arrived  at  a  pitch  of  impatience  scarcely  to  be  borne. 
A  discovery  of  her  situation  was  becoming  every 
day  more  probable  ;  and  she  never  caught  a  look 
from  either  of  her  parents,  that  did  not  seem  to  re- 
proach her  with  bringing  sorrow  and  shame  upon 
their  hitherto  immaculate  house.  Surely  her  dear 
Edward  could  not  mean  finally  to  abandon  her — to 
leave  her  to  the  sneers  and  scoffs  of  an  illiberal  un- 
charitable world  ?  Inspossible.  Though  she  had 
failed  in  securing  to  herself  that  fortune  which  could 
alone  render  rank  desirable,  she  could  be  happy  in 
humble  mediocrity,  provided  he  would  save  her 
from  tt»e  indignation  of  her  family,  and  the  disgrace 
of  bringing  into  the  world  an  illegitimate  offspring. 

One  day  during  the  absence  of  Father  O'L 'ary, 
she  ventured  upon  a  walk  ;  and  her  thoughts  being 
constantly  occupied  either  by  Enamel  himself,  or  a 
succession  of  ideas  that  flowed  fi-om  him,  her  foot- 
steps involuntarily  took  the  road  whcfe  she  had  be- 
fore met  his  messenger,  A  man  was  advancing, 
but  he  bore  no  resemblance  to  tlie  pei'son  she  was 
anxious  to  see.     Still  she  went  on,   and  tiiey  were 
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within  twenty  paces  of  tarli  other,  when  he  aid 
somethini^  in  thr  pat  I),  and  turninj^  suddenly  round, 
was  out  of  sight  before  she  couhl  suspect  his  inten- 
tion. 

That  the  deposit,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  in- 
tended for  her,  slie  rouid  not  doubt :  and  advanc  ing 
hastily,  she  snatched  up  a  Sfuall  paper  parcel,  direct- 
ed to  Miss  O'Sullivun.  Tearing  it  open,  she  found 
the  following  letter  : — 


"All  our  plans  are  frustrated,  and  I  leave  the 
coHufry  the  moment  this  is  safe  in  your  possession. 
But  that  you  ma^  see  n»y  last  thoughts  were  employ- 
ed for  your  good,  I  inclose  a  medi<  ine,  which,  if  you 
follow  the  (iirections  exactly,  will  p; event  all  possi- 
bilivy  of  discovering  our  intercourse,  and  enable  you 
to  bless  with  your  hand  some  happier  man  than 

E.  E." 


<< Barbarous,  deceitful  villain!"  exclaimed  Edith, 
tearing  the  scroll,  and  st  att>ring  it  upon  the  heath, 
««  are  all  your  professions  of  love  come  to  this  ?  Have 
I  saf  rificeii  my  purity,  and  the  honour  of  an  unblem- 
ishe<l  family,  to  an  insensate  wretch,  who  feels  no 
cojhpuur  tion  for  his  crimes?  W<II— be  it  so.  The 
murderous  hypocrite's  last  gift  shall  destroy  his  (  hild, 
bu(  beware,  deluded  man,  of  the  mother's  vengeance." 

1  lie  moment  she  gained  her  own  apartment,  the 
medicine  was  taken,  agreeably  to  the  written  instruc- 
tions; and  whilst  it  lay  dorniiuit,  schemes  of  revenge 
— .to  be  carried  into  execution  as  soon  as  health  and 
strength  per-mitted — were  planned  and  matured. 

How  easy  is  self-delusion  !  Edith,  wicked,  vicious, 
and  abandoned  as  sfie  was,  could  now  cast  the  bur- 
then of  her  crimes  upon  another — even  upon  the  man 
she  tiad  heretofore  th«)ught  faultless !  Enamel  had, 
within  the  lust  hour,  assumed  an  appearance  hideous 
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and  detestable,  and  deservin.e;  the  most  exquisite 
piinisfiment — punishment  she  deteimiitcd  to  inflict 
with  her  own  hand,  as  soon  as  a  vo>  a.e^o  to  England 
could  be  with  safety  accomplished.  And  tliis  sclieme 
of  cool,  df  liberate  murder,  was  termed — retribution! 
by  the  woman  who,  had  justice  been  executed  upon 
herself,  would  never  (jave  lived  to  decree  the  downfal 
of  her  iniq(iitous  assr)ciate. 

Mortals  may  plan,  but  who  can  say,  "I  shall  live 
to  put  my  <lesi(;^ns  in  force  ?"  Not  Edith.  Before 
dawn  the  followiue;  morniuj^,  she  <«  went  to  her  ac- 
count with  all  her  imperfec  tions  on  her  head  ;"  and 
in  her  dying  moments,  confessed  such  a  scene  of  ini- 
quity, that  lady  O'SulIivan  survived  not  the  sjjock. 
Tlie  venerable  baronet,  unable  to  contend  against 
such  complicated  calamity,  took  to  his  bed,  and  re- 
quested father  O'Leary  to  despatch  a  messenger  for 
liis  injured  b')y  ;  **  That  I  may  bless  him,"  he  feebly 
added,  «<  ere  I  join  his  sainted  mothei'." 

We  shall  n<>t  attempt  to  describe  our  hern's  feelings 
during  the  journey,  nor  the  wound  his  affectionate 
heart  received,  when  the  last  of  his  revered  parents 
were  consigned  to  the  dust. 

Sir  Patrick's  closing  moments  were  employed  in 
recommending  Silvester  to  the  love  and  care  of  his 
brother.  **  The  provision  that  with  frugal  care  I  had 
made  for  younger  children,"  he  added,  <*  is  all  lost 
by  fraud  and  chicanery;  therefore  my  boy  will  de- 
pend upon  you,  Ciiarles,  even  for  the  completion  of 
iiis  education.  But  I  trust  it  will  not  be  an  irksome 
dependence.  You  have  ample  means,  and  they  can- 
not be  better  employed,  than  in  advancing  the  for- 
tunes of  a  brother,  every  way  worthy  your  affection 
and  care." 

Charles  promised  and  professed — because  he  could 
not  with  decency,  at  such  a  moment,  do  otherwise — 
but  his  words  deceived  no  one  except  the  dying  man. 
Father  O'Leary  saw  the  turpitude  of  his  heart  poui'- 
trayed  in  his  countenance ;  and  trembled  to  hear  his 
P  2 
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favourite  was  so  eniirely  d^pen(lenf  upon  a  selfish, 
unfeeling  brother.  b.ven  the  artless,  unsuspecting 
Silvestpr  th()U,u:l't  Charles's  looks  at  variance  with  his 
words  ;  for  whilst  the  one — vaguely  indeed — promis- 
ed protection  and  kindness,  the  other  expressed  cold- 
ness, bordeiing  upon  aversion. 

On  the  dav  the  tenantry  of  Connau.ejht  saw  their 
landlord  •quietly  inurn'd,'  Silvester  received  a  note 
from  his  brother,  recom  men  dine:  his  immediate  depar- 
ture. <*  J  an)  imj)atient,"  continued  tlie  wi'iter,  «<  now 
I  am  master  of  the  castle,  to  intt  oduce  its  lawful  mis- 
tr' ss  :  and  as  probahly  you  will  as  little  admire  my 
choice,  as  would  your  father  and  motiier,  had  they 
been  living,  the  sooner  J  am  left  to  my  domestic  en- 
joyments, the  better.  Inclosed  is  an  order  for  ahun- 
dr*  (J  pounds,  which  ]  conceive,  will  amply  prepare 
you  for  the  priesthood  ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  all  you  must 
expect  from  me.  Lady  O'Solli  van  is  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy  ;  and  as  we  shall  prol)ably  have  a  nume- 
rous family,  I  carniot  sacrific  e  the  interests  of  my 
children,  to  maintain  you  in  idleness.  1  desire  no 
steps  may  betaken  to  apprehend  our  late  visitor,  tlie 
dentist;  f<>r  th.xigh  he  has  caused  a  great  mortality 
in  the  family — and  hoped  to  add  me  to  the  list  —  1  do 
not  choose  to  throw  away  money  in  hanging  the  ras- 
cal. I  sfiall  have  no  furtlier  occasioji  for  the  jiriest. 
Lady  O'Sullivan  is  no  Catholic,  ami  I  can  manage 
my  own  gh<*s(Iy  concerns  witliout  a  father  confessor. 
My  steward  has  orders  to  give  hiui  ten  pounds;  this 
will  keep  him  till  he  can  otherwise  provide  for  him- 
self. Wishing  you  both  health  and  happiness, 
1  reniain,  &r.  &c.  &c. 

ClIAllLES  O'SULLIVxiN." 


The  good  father  departed  without  applying  to  the 
steward  for  Sir  Charles's  munificent  present.  The 
separation  from  his  younger  punil  was  mutually  af- 
fectionate 5  and  many  remembrances  of  former  scenes 
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—Scenes  in  which  the  late  hospitable  owners  of  the 
castle  bore  conspicuous  parts — rendered  it  mournful- 
ly oppressive.  At  lengtb,  however,  they  exchanged 
a  final  adieu,  and  Silvester  returned  to  his  college. 

During  tliis  sliort  absence,  Orion,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  liis  friends,  had  been  appointed  private  sec- 
retary to  Lord  Changeable,  and  had  consequently  re- 
nio\ed  to  his  lordship's  residence  in  Dublin.  This 
was  a  tliunder-stroke  to  our  hero.  In  all  bis  diffi- 
culties and  distresses,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  ap- 
ply to  Orion,  as  to  another  self;  and  now,  when  he 
peculiarly  required  consolation,  his  friend  and  advi- 
ser was  far  away.  As  S(»me  comfort,  however,  he 
had,  previous  to  his  departure,  ordered  his  books  to 
be  conveyed  to  Sullivan's  apartment ;  and  in  reading 
these,  and  perusing  his  fiiend's  farewel  letter- 
fraught  with  good  instruction  and  advice — he  passed 
those  hours  not  devoted  to  theology.  For  he  still 
pursued  his  studies,  v\ithout  reflecting  how  hjs  ex- 
penditure must  be  defrayed,  when  the  trifle  supplied 
by  his  brother  was  exhausted. 

Within  somewhat  less  than  twelve  months  after  the 
loss  of  his  parents,  Sullivan  was  agi-eeably  surprised 
by  a  letter  from  Orion  ;  off*eringto  pi'ocure  him  a  sit- 
uation in  the  same  depaitment  he  himself  filled  ;  pro- 
vided— as  his  late  communication  seemed  to  hint — he 
thought  of  declining  the  pri.  sth«od,  either  through  a 
conscicnti(»us  motive,  or  for  lack  of  means  to  prose- 
cute his  studies.  This  friendly  offer  found  Sidlivan 
at  a  crisis  the  most  welcome — even  at  the  mom«  ut, 
when  from  convit  tion,  he  found  it  impossible  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Romish  tenets.  Besides,  his  pecuniary 
resrjurces  were  at  a  low  ebb,  and  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  his  friend,  he  vvoultl  gladly  have  embraced  any 
mode  of  life,  that  did  nr»t  run  counter  to  his  notions 
of  rectitude  and  indrpcFidence.  Without  hesitation 
then,  he  discharged  his  bills,  and  was  in  the  Irish 
capital  before  Orion  expected  an  answer  to  his  let- 
tt;r. 
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To  Sullivan,  who  had  always  resided  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  country,  Dublin  appeared  great  and  grand, 
beyond  all  idea  of  comparison.  He  was  lost  in  won- 
der and  amazement  as  he  viewed  tlie  vastness  of  the 
public  buildings  ;  and  the  little  care  of  expense  which 
seemed  to  govern  tlie  contrivers,  filh^l  him  with  un- 
bounded notions  of  the  opulence  and  liberality  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Orion  felt  deliglit  in  listening  to  his  friend's  artless 
and  unsophisticated  observations,  and  took  abundant 
pleasure  in  gratifying  his  ardent  curiosity  ;  and  never 
were  these  obliging  endeavours  more  amply  repaid, 
than  whilst  reading  the  animated  expression  of  his 
countenance  at  the  sight  of  a  first  dramatic  represen- 
tation. The  mimic  scene  apj>eared,  to  his  enthusi- 
astic imagination,  the  drama  of  real  life  ;  and  the 
contempt  he  expressed  for  the  gamester  Beverly,  and 
sorrow  for  his  mu(  h  \n  ronged  wife,  were  only  exceed- 
ed by  his  hatred  (►f  Stukely,  and  his  own  fixed  re- 
solve to  avoid  temptation,  by  shunnii»g  those  pursuits 
that  ever  so  remotely  lead  to  it.  A  sociable  game  at 
cards  had  been  one  of  the  winter  evenings'  amuse- 
ments at  the  castle ;  but  the  unseemly  eagerness  of 
Charles — the  avidity  with  which  he  seized  the  win- 
nings— and  his  horrid  distortions  of  countenance  when 
losing  a  trifling  stake — convinced  liim  of  their  baleful 
tendency  in  general ;  and  that  his  brother,  if  thrown 
into  the  same  situation,  would  have  been  as  great  a 
sacrifire  as  the  unfortunate  but  guilty  Beverly. 

Orion  had  secured  an  apartment  for  his  friend  at 
the  house  where  he  himself  lodged  ;  and  they  were 
proceeding  thither  directly  from  the  theatre,  when  the 
cry  of  »♦  Stop  thief,"  was  followed  by  a  man  rushing 
pr^^cipitatel^  past  them. 

Orion  instantly  laid  hold  of  him  ;  but  tall  and  ath- 
letic, he  would  have  made  good  his  escape,  had  not 
Sullivan  seized  him  by  the  C(dlar.  A  violent  struggle 
ensued,  and  they  had  just  got  him  down,  when  a  gen- 
tleman and  lady  came  up,  the  former  still  calling 
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"stop  thief."  «<  I  bt'Iieve  we  havp  secured  the  rascal," 
said  (Irion.     **  Wliat  has  he  robbed  vouof?" 

«» I  beli(»ve  1  am  safe  from  his  depredations,*'  repli- 
ed the  gentleman  ;  »*  but  he  snat(  lied  this  lady's  watch 
from  her  side  as  wf  h"ft  the  theatre." 

Search  was  instantiv  mad«',  and  a  variety  of  hand- 
kerchiefs (hMlai^d  the  pickpocket;  but  no  watch  was 
tol>e  found.  Durin.e;  theser»r(ii,  in  which  the  stran- 
ger took  an  active  part,  Sullivan  timidly  approached 
the  lady,  wlio  had  retired  a  few  paces  from  the  gath- 
ering crowd,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  neighbouring  lamp, 
disi overed  hei-  in  be  young,  lovely,  and  interesting. 
« "riiis  is  an  unpleasant  situation  for  you,  madam," 
said  he  modestly  ;  *»  and  if  by  my  presence  I  can  any 
was  lessen  it,  J  shall  think  it  one  of  the  most  fortu- 
nate circumstances  of  my  life." 

<*  I  am  not  in  tlie  habit  of  owing  protection  to 
strangers,  sir,"  she  replied,  «  and  you  must  pardon 
me  if  I  now  decline  it." 

«*  I  would  not  for  the  world  be  intrusive,"  said  our 
hero ;  *'  but  a  young  and  lovely  woman,  apparently 
alone  at  this  late  hour " 

<<  \  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  my  brother  is  too  near 
at  hand  to  warrant  any  fears  for  my  safety  ;  and  I 
must  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  he  would  look  upon 
the  interference  of  a  perfect  stranger  as  imperti- 
nent." 

«  I  have  done,  madam,"  said  Sullivan,  bowing  in- 
dignantly ;  and  her  brother  approaching,  he  joined 
Orion. 

The  play  and  the  robbery  afforded  ample  conver- 
sation till  the  hour  for  retiring,  when  Sullivan  ob- 
served, ^«  My  night-cap  is  near  at  hand,  unless  the 
puiloiner  of  handkerchiefs  took  a  fancy  to  it."  So 
saying,  he  put  his  hand  into  his  coat  pocket,  and  to 
his  and  Orion's  complete  surprise,  drew  forth  an  ele- 
gant gold  watch,  with  appropriate  chain  and  seals. 
This  they  had  no  doubt  belonged  to  the  lady,  and 
had  been  dropped  into  Sullivan's  pocket  during  theii* 
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stru.i^gle  with  the  robber.  Orion  now  produced  a 
card  ij;iven  him  by  the  stranger,  on  which  was 
WJ'itten,  *<  Ferdinand  Fitz-Auburn,  Esq.  Merion 
Square." 

At  breakfast  a  friendly  contest  arose  concerning 
the  person  who  sliould  ronvey  the  watch  to  its  fair 
owner.  Sullivan  was  indignant  at  what  he  termed 
her  hauteur,  and  requested  his  friend  to  be  the  bearer; 
to  which  Orion  objected,  as  taking  upon  himself  an 
office  which  of  right  belonged  to  another,  and  thereby 
preventing  Sullivan  from  forming  a  connexion  which 
might  eventually  turn  to  his  ailvantage.  Still  our 
hero  was  averse.  His  timidity  was  a  great  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  fashionable  introduction,  until 
Orion  assured  him  that  Mr.  Fitz-Auburn  was  a  man 
of  frank  and  easy  address  ;  in  short,  the  exact  re- 
verse of  what  he  complained  of  in  the  sister;  and 
that  he  would  be  the  only  person  in  the  family  it  would 
be  necessary  to  see.  This  wrung  from  him  an  unwil- 
ling assent,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  he  knocked  at  a 
handsome  house  in  Merion  Square. 

The  young  gentleman  vvas  at  home,  and  received 
him  with  that  suavity  and  encouraging  politeness 
which  marks  real  good  breeding.  Still  Sullivan  was 
at  a  loss  how  to  introduce  the  business,  it  now  first 
struck  him  that  he  might  be  suspected  of  the  robbery, 
since  the  real  culprit  had  escaped  detection — and  how 
was  he  to  prove  his  innocence  ?  Bare  assertion  had 
availed  nothing  with  his  own  family,  where  his  cha- 
racter and  principles  were  known  ;  how  then  could 
it  pass  uprin  a  stranger?  Full  of  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions, he  was  meditating  a  retreat — for  which  lie  only 
wanted  an  excuse — and  almost  execrated  the  f(dly 
which  had  overlooked  such  cogent  reasoning — when 
his  young  companion,  to  relieve  his  c  vident  embar- 
rassment, ordered  refreshment.  «*  Perhaps,  Mr. 
O'Sullivan,"  he  continued,  after  the  servant  had  re- 
tired, *<  you  wish  me  to  break  the  ice.  Believe  me, 
I  can  make  allowance  for  youth,  and  the  awkward- 
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iiess  of  a  confession,  howc^Tr  necessary,  that  involves 
. — 'pardon  me — perliaps  pecuniary  entanglement,  and 
shall  feel  most  liappy  to  contribute,  as  far  as  m}  limi- 
ted power  admits,  to  the  coniCort  that  may  save  you 
from  appearing  before  a  tribonal  less  inr  lined  to  par- 
don error  than  1  am.  If  I  mistake  the  cause  of  your 
evident  unvviilingness  to  speak,  attribute  it,  I  beseech 
you,  to  any  thin.t;  rather  than  a  wish  to  .t;;iv(>  pain  ;  and 
whilst  we  are  eating  our  sandwirli,  think  of  mv  as  a 
friend  who  would  save  you  from  mortifK  ation,  not 
contribute  to  it." 

The  servant  now  entered,  and  though  Fi(z- Au- 
burn's professions  assured  him  he  had  nothing  to 
fear,  the  dread  of  not  being  able  to  convince  him,  he 
came  rather  as  a  benefactor  than  a  culprit,  destroy- 
ed all  relisii  for  the  viands  so  liberally  provided. 
His  young  and  attentive  li:»st  was  endeavoui'tng  to 
coax  Sullivan*s  self-spoiled  appetite,  when  his  sis?er 
— lirh  in  healtii,  and  full(»f  viva(ity — in-short,  a  true 
bred  daughter  of  Ei'in — entered  ;  but  started  ba(  k 
upoti  the  a{)pearance  of  a  stj'afigcr.  <<  IJas  any  par- 
ticular business  called  forth  this  visitation,  Mary,'* 
sai<l  Fitz- Auburn,  *<  or  did  curiosity  to  see  my  morn- 
iug  visitoi'  !;ring  you  here?" 

«'  Had  i  known  the  gentleman  to  be  your  acquaint- 
ance, Ferdinand,  1  sijould  not  iiave  behaved  last 
niglit,  as  I  now  begin  to  think  !  did,  riulely  to  him.'* 

**  Wiis  this,  then,  tlie  courteous  knigiH,  who  off<"r- 
ing  protection  to  a  distressed  damsel,  was  repulsed, 
because  he  was  not  on  her  visitiiig  lisi  ?" 

«  Brother  you  caricature  every  thing.  The  gen- 
tleman was  a  stranger  to  me,  and  therefore  how  did 
J  know  but  he  might " 

"  Be  an  accomplice  of  the  man  who  robbed  yuti," 
said  her  volatile  brother,  « and  who  knows  but, 
conscience  stricken,  he  may  be  now  come  to  re- 
fund?" 

Sullivan's  embarrassment  became  painful.  After 
Fitz  Auburn's  lively  sally,  though  made  in  jest,  and 
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originating  in  good  luimaar,  h  »\v  could  he  produce 
the  stolen  piopert}'  without  irnderini:;  himself  an  ob- 
ject of  serious  suspicion  ?  Miss  Fitz-Auburn,  ob- 
serving his  pale  and  agitated  countenance,  replied 
—Fie,  Ferdinand  !  your  joke  is  ill-timed  ;  and  if  this 
young  gentleman  is  unaccustomed  to  tlie  efferves- 
cence of  your  lively  fancy,  he  may  be  apt  to  think 
you- — what  I  am  sure  you  never  are  intentionally — 
rude." 

The  seriousness  with  which  Mary  took  up  the 
matter,  roused  Sullivan  to  a  sense  of  something  like 
shame  at  the  cowardice  of  his  conduct.  Conscious 
integrity — the  stay  on  which  innocence  rests — had 
failed  to  support  him  :  he  liad  shrunk  abashed  before 
the  good  humoured  hilarity,  and  joyous  spirits  of 
Lis  lively  associate,  and  looked  indeed  like  tlie  cri- 
minal he  dreaded  to  be  thf)ught.  A  momentary  si- 
lence succeeded  the  young  lady's  gentle  rebuke,  which 
Sullivan  with  an  effort  of  desperation  determined  to 
use;  whether  advantageously  or  not,  must  rest  with 
his  auditors.  <<  Mr.  Fitz-Auburn,"  he  began,  draw- 
ing fortli  the  packet,  and  laying  it  upon  the  table, 
fi  the  gentleman  to  wljom  you  delivered  your  card,  af- 
ter the  unsuccessful  searcii  made  upon  the  robber,  is 
my  particular  friend.  Indeed,  in  this  great  and  po- 
])ul()iis  city,  which  1  entered  yesterday  for  tlie  fii'st 
time,  1  am  unknown,  except  by  him.  We  were  re- 
turning fi'om  the  theatre,  when  your  cry  of  stop  thief, 
was  followed  by  my  compnjiion  seizing  him  as  he 
passed,  and  we  succeeded  in  securing  him,  when  this 
yoiMiii;  lady  and  yotii'self  came  up,  as  did  likewise  se- 
veral other  passengers.  Finding  mysidf  useless  in 
the  search  tjien  going  on,  and  observing  the  desert- 
ed, and  1  thought  dangerous  situation,  of  a  y«»ung 
and  fascinating  female,  I  drew  near,  in  order  by  my 
presence  to  screen  her  at  least  from  impertinence. 
How  [  succeeded,  I  need  not  repeat ;  suffi<  e  it  to  say, 
we  adjourned  to  our  lodgings,  and  accidentally  put- 
ting my  hand  in  my  pocket,  I  drew  forth—^to  the  no 
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less  aatonislmient  of  my  friend  Orion  tlian  myself — 
this  valuable  oniainent."  He  then  oj>ene(l  tlie  paper, 
and  presentini;  tl»e  watrh  to  Miss  Fifz-xVuburn,  con- 
tinued, *«  New  to  the  world — havini^  jiassed  tiie  twen- 
ty years  of  my  existence  in  almost  total  seclusion — 
1  would  have  declined  tiiis  visit,  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  my  own  is^norance  in  points  of  form  and  eti- 
quette; but  Orion  over-ruled  my  resolve;  atjd  many 
times  since  I  entered  this  apartment,  have  I  wished 
myself  amid  tlje  wihls  of  Connau^ijt,  where  suspi- 
cion of  purloinin:L^  the  propei-ty  of  others,  to  wiiich 
I  know  myself  at  present  liable,  could  never  reach 
me.'* 

«  Your  fancy  must  have  been  in  a  very  uncharita- 
ble mood,"  said  Mary,  "when  it  painted  a  group, 
who  could  suppose  you  capable  of  purloining — ." 

•<  Any  thing  except  a  lieart,"  said  Fj^rdinand. 
<<That  was  wluit  you  were  goiiig  to  say  Mary.  But 
tiiinking  maid'-n  modesty  was  outsteppiiig'  the  bounds 
of  proprieiv,  1  liave  said  it  for  you.  I  have  now  to 
beg  Mi'.  O'Saliivan's  pardon  for  8us})ecting  hifn— not 
of  O.wi't — but  of  temporal  inconvcnienres  it  might  per- 
haps be  in  my  power,  tliroogh  intei-est,  or  rerom- 
nicndation,  u>  soften.  In  f;5Ct,  he  had  so  mucij  the  air 
of  a  man  come  to  solicit  favt)ur — bsit  not  knowing  ex- 
actly how  to  g  >  ab(S'.!tit — tlnit  I — oHi-iously  I  grant — 
attenjpting  to  lift  t!ie  latiie  dog  f>ver  th<' siile,  doubt- 
less impeded  ti»e  eclaircissement,  and  addled  to  the 
embRrrassments,  modesty,  and  tlie  seclusions  of  Con- 
naught  castle  render  so  apparent.  Am  1  right  Mr. 
O'Suliivan  ?" 

*«  Coirectly  so,"  replied  Silvester.  *<  But  how  you, 
a  stranger,  discovered  my  paternal  residence,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  find  out." 

<<  You  inadvertantly  mentioned  the  wilds  of  Con- 
naught;  and  that,  ji)ined  to  the  name  of  O'Sullivan, 
brought  my  deceased  fathei-'s  early  friend,  Sir  pa- 
trick  O'Sullivan  of  Connaught  casile  to  my  recollec- 
tion.   Am  I  right  in  supposing  you  his  Ueir  ?"  «My 

PART  II.  VOL.  II.  O 
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brother,"  replied  our  hero,  "  inlierits  my  dear  de- 
ceased parent's  title — his  virtues,  alas !  died  with 
him." 

*<Notso,  Mr.  O'SulIivan,"  replied  Mary.  "We 
profess  to  be  deeply  read  in  Lavater,  and  your  roun- 
tenance  gives   a  direct  contradiction  to  your  words.'' 

Sullivan  returned  home  delighted  with  his  visit, 
and  charmed  with  every  thing  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
His  frie.nd  was  out,  and  to  tiiis  intelligence  Mts. 
Blarney,  his  landlady,  added  in  a  coarse  Irisii  brogue, 
«  Sure,  Mr.  O'SuIlivan,  you  are  looking  charmingly 
to-day.  The  noble  blood  of  your  family  mantles  in 
the  cherr> -coloured  chamhcr  of  your  cheeks,  in  spite 
of  the  fog  and  filthy  air  of  Dublin,  and  bad  lu(  k  to 
the  ladies  if  they  once  catch  a  copy  of  your  counte- 
nance. To  be  sure,  you'll  not  go  back  to  Connaugiit 
without  a  comj»anion.  Och  !  that's  a  sweet  country 
you  come  from  !  and  the  O'Sullivan's — devil  a  better 
family  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  no  disparagement 
to  the  O'Blarney's,  who  are  both  ancient  and  nume- 
rous. Mr.  Blarney,"  addressing  her  husband,  "don't 
you  think  our  Jemmy  had  very  much  the  look  of  Mr. 
O'SuIlivan,  before  lie  went  for  a  soger?  Oil !  the  de- 
vil 11)  away  with  the  wars  !  I  say.  There's  no  keep- 
ing a  son  nor  a  daughter  for  th^m,  the  boys  go  a 
figliting,  and  tlie  girls  run  after  them." 

<*  Can't  you  be  aisij^  dear,"  interrupted  her  hus- 
band, "and  not  be  bolhcring  the  gentleman  about 
our  Jemmy,  and  f<dks  he  knows  nothing  at  all  about. 
How  (iid  you  find  Lord  Changeable  to-day,  sir?" 
"Ihave  not  yet  b«^en  introduced  to  his  Lordship,'* 
replied  Silvester.  <<  And  if  he  had,"  said  the  l«>qua- 
cious  hostess,  «*  it  w-ii;Id  not  be  dacent  to  be  enqui- 
ring after  a  nohlemaii's  health  at  the  first  interview. 
Taking  liberties  with  great  folks,  is  neither  proper 
nov  politicious  ;  but  sure  I  jiave  no  occasion  to  be  tell- 
ing thif-^  to  Mr.  O'SuIlivan:  he  has  not  lived  at  Cas- 
tle Co)  naught  all  Ids  life,  to  be  taught  behaviour  by 
Betty  Blarney.     Oh  you'll  find  his  Lordship  a  jewel 
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of  a  man.  Such  speeches  he  makes  in  the  papers 
ahout  the  liht'rty  of  the  subject — the  necessity  of  p'^ace 
— and  the  good  of  the  country.  Ocli !  he's  a  riglit 
Irishman  for  that.  Wouhl  your  honour  like  a  drap 
of  whiskey  after  your  walk?"  Sullivan  declined  her 
offer,  and  retired  to  his  apartment. 

When  Orion  returned,  he  informed  his  friend  that 
the  succeeding  morning  was  appointed  for  ins  intro- 
duction to  Lord  Changeable,  adding,  "Let  me,  my 
dear  Sullivan,  give  you  one  caution,  and  that  is,  not 
to  let  your  inveterate  love  of  sincerity  get  the  better 
of  your  prudence.  In  the  world,  more  espexially  the 
great  world,  nothing  is  sucli  a  bugb<'ar  as  truth.  It 
is  scouted  in  all  polished  societies.  The  courtier,  the 
lawyer,  the  priest,  the  tradesman,  shun  it  as  certain 
ruin  ;  and  the  man  who  lacks  a  competency,  must 
walk  the  ways  ol*  dissimulation.'* 

«  Sure  I  dream,"  replied  Sullivan.  «»This  from 
you.  You,  from  whom  I  have  heard  such  different 
doctrine." 

<<  I  speak  of  the  world,"  said  Orion,  <«  not  of  an 
insignificant  individual  like  myself.  What  1  former- 
ly preached  I  still  practise,  as  far  as  relates  to  my 
own  immediate  concerns.  But  if  by  non-resistance 
I  can  preserve  a  lucrative  situation,  would  it  not  be 
the  heiglit  <»f  ftdly  to  deprive  myself  of  it?  and  all  for 
what?  For  the  vain-glorious  pleasure  of  hearing 
myself  talk — or,  at  best,  of  shewing  myself  superior 
in  knowledge  to  my  adversury.  This  may  do  amongst 
equals ;  but  if  my  Lord  Changeable  chose  to  as- 
sert that  the  planet  we  inhabit  was  a  square,  though 
I  might  not  assent  to  so  preposterous  an  opinion,  I 
hope  I  should  have  too  much  worldly  wisdom  to  con- 
travert  it." 

«  And  this  tergiversation — so  I  must  call  it"— re- 
plied Sullivan,  <»  may  be  classed  undei*  the  head  of 
modern  morals,  I  suppose.  It  is  not  tiie  morality  of 
the  schools,  nor  the  system  you  laid  down  when  first 
we  became  acquainted." 
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« I  grant  it,  my  friend  ;  but  it  is  the  system  by 
wliirh  you  and  I  must  make  our  way  in  the  world." 
Sullivan  sighed,  and  to  divert  his  mind,  Orion  enqui- 
red how  he  had  succeeded  in  the  Square?  On  lliis 
subject  our  hero  was  animated  beyond  any  thing  Ijis 
friend  had  hitherto  conceived  him  capable  of.  Female 
attraction  had  before  time  been  spoken  of  as  a  fanci- 
ful theory,  men  of  study  and  reflection  had  no  time  to 
investigate  ;  but  now  he  wasprac  tically  convinced  of 
its  truth,  no  hero  of  romance  couhl  be  more  energe- 
tic. Orion  smiled  at  his  enthusiasm,  but  pretended 
to  believe,  because  Sullivan  wished  it,  that  these  rap- 
tures were  the  effect  of  common  admiration.  Love, 
he  assured  him,  was  out  of  the  question  for  many 
reasons,  one  or  two  of  which  he  was  about  to  enume- 
rate, when  a  fit  of  yawning  seized  his  companion, 
and  convinced  him  it  was  time  to  retire. 

The  friends  were  true  to  their  appointment,  and 
being  shewn  into  his  Lordship's  study,  the  great  man, 
having  thrown  a  cursory  glance  at  the  new  comer, 
said,  *«  This  is  the  young  man,  I  presume,  of  whom 
you,  Mr.  Orion,  made  favourable  mention.  I  like  his 
appearance ;  he  possesses  a  studious  aspect,  and  a 
modest  deportment.  You  will  acquaint  him  with  his 
business,  and  let  me  have  immediately  a  few  lines  of 
his  writing  on  any  subject — suppose  we  say  politics — 
that  I  may  form  a  judgment  of  his  hand,  and  style  of 
composition."  The  young  men  then  retired,  and 
having  reached  Orion's  oftice,  Sullivan  exclaimed, 
<«  What  shall  I  d(»  ?  wliat  knowledge  can  his  Lord- 
ship in)agine  I  possess  of  pditics  ?" 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Orion,  "  write  what  strikes 
your  judgment,  and  let  me  decide  upon  its  propriety." 
Sullivan  accordingly  began.  «<  The  system  of  poli- 
tical knowledge  is  simple,  easily  understood,  and  com- 
priseti  in  one  short  sentence — the  good  of  our  coun- 
try." «*  Stop,  stop,  my  fi'iend,"  cried  Orion,  **  this 
will  ruin  you  in  the  onset.  Copy  this."  He  then 
wrote  as  follows  : — « The  man  who  undertakes    a 
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sliare  in  the  legislative  conrerns  of  government,  en- 
ters upon  a  mysterious  labyrintli,  in  whirli  he  will  be 
Josi  and  Ijewilclered,  unlrss  guided  by  tbe  light  of  ta- 
lent and  indefatigable  industry.  The  unfathomable 
depth  of  political  airana,  renders  his  life  one  scene  of 
anxiety  and  mental  <Irnd:^ery  ;  and  whatever  honours 
and  emoluments  his  rounti^  may  bestow,  they  are 
dear  bruight  rewards,  and  ought  to  descend  unimpair- 
ed to  hif}  p(»sterity." 

Hat  ing  copied,  Sullivan  laid  it  before  his  patron, 
and  r«'spe(  tfidly  withdrew.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
grc^at  man  entered,  se«  mingly  much  pleased  ;  and  ad- 
dressing Orion,  said,  **  Your  friend  has  a  proper  con- 
cept! n  of  ministerial  toils,  and  writt'sa  very  fair  hand. 
Set  him  to  copy  the  pamphlet  called  Thoughts  on  the 
Union,  that  I  may  see  it  in  the  moi'ning.  Your  sa- 
laftn.  young  man,  shall  be  equal  to  Mr.  Orion's." 

S'dlivan  wits  a.^reeahly  surprised  to  find  himself  so 
immt'diately  established,  and  added,  **  Your  political 
rhapsody,  my  friend,  has  place<l  me  in  ease  and  af- 
fluence ;  and  I  hope  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  in 
my  cooler  moments  1  slmll  think  wrong.  Cei-tainly 
the  laboujer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  ;  and  the  man  who 
truly  and  disinterestedly  serves  his  country,  is  enti- 
tled to  tlje  rewards  of  well  doing;  and  these  rewards, 
whether  honorary  or  pecuniary,  ought  to  descend  to 
his  posterity." 

Orion,  smiling  at  the  latter  part  of  his  friend's 
speech,  replied,  **  Whether  Lord  Cliangeahle  be  the 
man  whose  character  you  iiave  thus  drawn,  time  must 
develope.  He  is,  as  you  will  find  before  yon  have 
completed  your  task,  a  warm  and  staunch  advocate 
for  the  union  between  England  and  this  country,  on 
which  subject  he  is  now  corresponding  with  the  En- 
glish ministers  ;  whilst  here,  in  our  own  House  of 
Parliament,  he  deprecates  both  the  men  and  tiieir  mea- 
sures, and  talks  with  as  much  seeming  earnestness 
about  a  reform  in  the  repi'esentation,  as  those  who 
have  given  indubitable  proofs  of  their  sincerity.  So 
Q2 
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that    I   frar  our  patron  conreals   ambition  and  ag- ^ 
grandisi-nH  nt  under  tin-  mask  of  patriotism,  and  will 
at  sonio  futiire  period  be  found  wantin,^/' 

SuMivars,  lining  copied  lord  Cliansjeable's  thou.^hts 
on  union,  no  utht-r  business  of  importance  took  place 
for  several  (la}'s.  Dui'in,^  this  period,  the  libraries, 
the  nevws  rooms,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment house  were  in  their  turns  visited,  and  afforded 
our  novice  peculiar  deli^ht.  One  evenin^a;  tliey  went 
to  the  tiieatre,  to  see  Koizebue's  charmin,^  play  of 
the  Stranj2;er,  in  which  the  celebrated  Geori(e  Cooke 
was  to  make  his  appearance.  They  had  s(  arcely  ta- 
ken their  seats,  when  the  entrance  of  a  little  plain- 
looking  man  into  the  lower  boxes  drew  the  attention 
of  the  audience;  and  a  general  burst  of  applause, 
tiial  seemed  to  speak  unbounded  approbation,  follow- 
ed. <*  [s  it  the  Lord  Lieutenant,"  enquired  Sullivan, 
^<or  one  of  the  Royal  Family  from  l^^ngiand,  tiiat  the 
people  seem  so  enraptured  at  his  j)resence?" 

"Neither,  my  friend,"  replied  Orion.  "That 
little  man  has  a  great  soul.  He  is  neitiier  prince  nor 
duke;  but  he  is  a  person  of  high  distinction — 'the 
highest  of  all  distinctior.s — an  honest  man,  and  atrue 
friend  of  the  people.  You  see  they  know  how  to 
estimate  his  ciiaracter,  whilst  the  lord  we  serve  sits 
in  the  adjoining  box  unnoticed.  He  has  been  tried, 
and  found  wanting,  but  the  name  of  Grattan  awa- 
kens, in  an  Irishi]ian*s  breast,  a  sensation  of  grati- 
tude that  knows  no  bounds." 

When  Mr.  Cooke  made  his  appearance,  evident 
marks  of  agitation  were  visible  in  his  countenance 
and  gesture.  This,  by  the  generality  of  the  audi- 
ence, was  called  great  acting;  but  tijose  who  were 
acquainted  with  h\s  failings  ( lassed  it  very  properly 
under  the  head  of  intoxication.  When  the  applause 
had  ceased,  with  diflSculty  he  pronotjnced — ^<«  Yonder 
Imt — yonder  hut — yonder  hut,''  pointin.s^  to  jiis  cot- 
tag«-  :  then,  beating  his  breast,  and  strikirjg  his  fore- 
head, he  paced  tlie  stage  in  much  apparent  anxiety  of 
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uiind.  Still  this  was  takm  for  the  chefd'ouvre  of  fine 
actiiiji^,  and  was  lollovved  hy  loud  plaiidits,  and  »«  bra- 
vo, bravo  !"  At  Irng'tli,  having  cast  many  a  mena- 
cin,a;  look  at  tiie  promptt  r,  wIkj  repeatedly,  though 
in  vain,  gave  him  the  word,  he  rame  forward,  and, 
with  overacted  feeling,  thus  addressed  the  audience  : 
"  You  are  a  mercantile  people — you  knov\  the  value 
of  money. — .a  thousand  pounds,  my  all,  lent  to  serve 
a  friend,  is  lost  forever.  My  son  too — pardon  the 
feelings  of  a  parens — my  ordy  son — as  brave  a  youth 
as  ever  fought  his  country's  battles — is  slain  :  not 
many  hours  ago  I  received  the  intelligence — but, 
tliank  God,  he  died  in  defence  of  his  King  !'*  IJere 
his  feelings  became  so  powerful  they  choakerl  his  ut- 
terance, and,  with  his  haTKlkercliief  to  his  eyes,  he 
staggered  off  the  stage,  amidst  the  aj)plause  of  those, 
who  not  knowing  the  man,  [)itied  his  situation. 

Now  the  fact  is,  George  Co(d\e  never  possessed  a 
thousand  pounds  in  his  life,  nor  had  ever  tiie  honour 
of  being  a  father^  but  too  much  intoxirated  to  recol- 
lect liis  [)ait,  he  invented  lids  story,  as  the  only  way 
by  w  hicii  ije  cocdd  decently  retire  ;  and  the  sequel  of 
the  bosiness  was,  that  Mr.  Cooke  was  sent  home  in 
a  chaii',  and  put  to  bed,  whilst  another  actor  played 
the  part. 

As  oui*  friends  left  the  tlieatre,  a  voice  tliey  knew 
called  out,  »*  And  is  it  you,  gentlemen  ?  To  be  sure 
we  are  not  in  luck.  Miss  Blarney  would  have  faint- 
ed in  tile  squeeze  of  that  horrifying  pii,  if  I  had  not 
observed,  that  we  had  no  gentlemen  of  our*  parly,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  dacent  to  throw  ourselves  upon 
the  protection  of  strangers.  Ah,  I'm  mightily  shock- 
ed at  that  baste  of  a  Cooke  !  for  a  person  who  sat 
next  to  us  said,  the  story  of  his  money  and  his  son 
was  all  fudge  ;  and  just  then  I  recollected,  tliat  whilst 
he  v\as  speechifying,  he  smelt  of  whiskey  like  a  rum 
puncheon." 

By  tliis  time,  the  old  lady  had  taken  Oi-ion's  arm  ; 
of  course,  Sullivan  offered  his  to  the  young  one; 
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which  the  mother  no  sooner  observed  than  she  added^ 
«  Did  not  1  say  so  to  Mr.  Blarney  to-day,  ali,  the 
craters  !  they  are  made  for  each  other.  Don't  you  be 
after  staling  away  now,  Mr.  O'Suliivan,  with  Miss 
Blarney  ;  becase  why  ?  she  is  an  heiress,  and  it  is  not 
lawful." 

«  Excuse  my  mother's  freedom,  Mr.  O'Suliivan," 
said  his  ctimpanion,  in  a  low  and  and  sweet  voice; 
i»  she  is  fond  (jf  a  j  ke,  but  means  no  harm.'* 

They  now  rear  hed  Merklenberg-street,  when  the 
servant  presented  Sullivan  with  the  following  note. 

«  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Fitz-Auburn  expects  the 
pleasure  of  Mr.  O'Sullivan's  company  to  dinner  on 
Stinday.     Mrs.  Fitz-Auburn  dines  at  seven. 

Orion,  knowing  the  value  of  such  connexions,  con- 
gratulated his  friend  on  tiie  fail*  prospect  opening  be- 
fore hiui.  *»  You  must  possess  a  microscopic  eye," 
replied  Sullivan,  <»  to  perceive  anything  in  prospect 
from  this  note,  save  a  good  dinner,  in  polished  and 
pleasant  society." 

«  I  see  further  into   futurity  than  you   do,"  said 
Orion;  ♦<  and,  believe   me,   the  view  gives  me   plea-    < 
sure.     Literary  talents,  without  patronage,   scarcely    i 
ever  yield  their  possessor  more  than  a  bare  existence. 
Tlie  Fitz-Auburns  have  powerful  interest;  and  if  you 
are  not  your  own  enemy,  you  may  profit  by  it.    But 
*  still  your  finger  on  yt)ur  lips.'     Speak   not  all  you 
tliink.     You  are  too  open — too  sincere — to  cope  with 
this  world's  artifice  ;   and   every   attempt   to  mount     , 
Preferment's  ladder  will  be  impeded  by  it.     Yet  think    v 
not  1  would  counsel  you  to  be  mean  or  servile,  or  to 
speak  what  you  do  not  think,     1  trust  you  know  me 
better.     But  surely  it  is  the  height  of  imprudem  e  to 
volunteer  opinions,  probably   inimijal  to  tln'  society 
you  liappejt  to  be  with,   and   thereby   to   court  ruin^ 
when  the  sacrifice  can  be  of  use  to  no  one." 
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Repeated  admonitions  to  this  effect,  though  he  knew 
they  S})nin.2^  from  the  truest  friendship,  had  little  in- 
fluence upon  Sullivan.  Existence  upon  any  other 
terms  than  speakin.s;  and  acting  as  he  thought  con- 
sistent with  truth,  appeared  scarcely  worth  having. 
He  owned  the  policy  of  Orion's  advice,  but  preOred 
penury  in  obscurity,  witli  an  untainted  mind,  to  afflu- 
ence and  popularity  without  it. 

On  the  day  appointed,  Sullivan,  habited  in  a  hand- 
some and  fasiiionable  suit  of  black,  prepared  to  at- 
tend Mrs.  Fitz-Auhurn  ;  and  a  more  prepossessing 
figure  never  entered  her  doors.  His  face  was  not 
what  would  generally  be  called  handsome ;  but  it  ex- 
pressed openness,  candour,  and  benevolence.  His 
eye  was  piercingly  bright  and  penetrating,  his  com- 
plexion tinged  with  healtli,  and  his  teeth  white  and 
regular  ;  add  to  these  a  tall,  genteel  figure,  with  a 
demeanour  modest,  and  rather  approaching  to  hash- 
fulness,  and  you  have  the  outlines  of  Silvester  Sulli- 
van, as  he  appeared  in  the  drawing  room  of  the  Hon- 
ourable Mrs.  Fitz-Auburn. 

This  lady  possessed  the  remains  of  great  personal 
beauty,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  an  eye,  which  ac- 
cident had  deprived  her  of  some  years  before.  She  was 
a  bigotted  member  of  the  Romish  church,  and  chari- 
tably denounced  every  creature  who  did  not  confess 
the  Pope's  supremacy.  Not  supposing  it  possible 
that  our  hero  could  have  swerved  from  the  well  knowMi 
faith  of  his  ancestors  ;  and  fully  ac^quainted  with  their 
worth  and  respectability  ;  she  made  no  hesitation  in 
acceding  to  tlie  wishes  of  her  son  and  daughter,  that 
a  friendly  intimacy  might  be  established. 

The  family  j)riest  was  the  only  person  who  joined 
the  dr)mestic  circle  ;  and  to  him  Sullivan  was  intro- 
duced—*to  his  no  small  confusion — as  a  member  of  the 
true  church,  and  as  having  been  a  student  at  May- 
nooth.  Father  M*Quirk  resembled  in  no  one  instance 
the  good  priest  at  Conuaugiit  Caslle.  His  fat  paunch, 
and  rosy  gills,  betrayed  the  voluptuary  ;  he  was  proud 
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and  overbearin.a:  to  his  inferiors,  and  fawningly  ser- 
vile to  those  whoiD  sitimrion  had  plao'd  alsove  him, 
ex«^^pt  where  reli^cion  nas  corjrei-ned  :  there  he  was 
th«Miij*h  and  mi.^hly  priest,  and  rnied  the  ronstiences 
of  Stis  liftl.-  flock  wit!)  arhitrary  sway.  In  fa<  t,  those 
who  best  knew  iVlrs.  Fitz-Aid)nrn,  wondered  how  a 
woman  of  her  hauglity  spirit  could  submit  to  be  gov- 
erned, as  she  implicitly  was,  by  her  confessor.  But 
this  forms  a  part,  and  no  triHintc  '»ne,  of  the  R  )mish 
tenets.  The  power  r)f  the  priist  is  coeval  with  their 
reliejion,  and  one  is  nearly  as  much  an  article  of  faith 
as  the  other. 

Fortunately  M*Quirk  was  called  away  almost  as 
so(»t)  as  dinner  was  ended.  Had  he  remained,  'tis 
probable  a  conversation  would  have  ensued  inimical 
to  Sullivan's  future  reception  at  Auburn  House;  for 
never  more  would  ils  doors  have  opened  to  receive 
him,  had  ids  apostacy  been  known,  and  his  native 
candour  was  an  enemy  to  concealment. 

The  priest's  departure  was  unret^retted  even  by  tlie 
mother;  but  to  the  son  and  daughter  it  gave  undis- 
guised pleasure.  They  appeared  to  labour  under 
restraint,  which  his  absence  removed  ;  and  cheerful 
and  (riendly  converse  was  relieved  by  music,  in  wi)ich 
both  Mary  and  her  brother  excelled.  Never  before 
did  Sullivan  regret  what  he  now  fancied  the  errors  of 
his  education,  and  willingly  at  this  moment  would  he 
have  sacrificed  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Lahn,  if 
by  that  means  he  had  been  enabled  to  take  Ferdi- 
nand's station  behind  his  sister's  chair,  and  with  sci- 
entific skill  have  added  to  the  harmony  her  voice  and 
finger  produced.  This  sentiment,  but  expressed  in 
terms  that  bore  no  immediate  reference  to  the  lovely 
musician,  he  candidly  avowed,  adding,  as  some  ex- 
cuse for  his  own  ignorance  of  so  pleasing  an  accom- 
plishment, "  Ours  was  not  a  musical  family.  Sir 
Patrick  and  my  mother,  having  no  taste  for  Mhe 
concord  of  sweet  sounds,'  never  supposed  it  to  be,  es- 
sential in  the  education  of  their  offspring."     «  Nor  is 
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it,"  replipd  Mrs.  Firz-Aubuni.  "  xicquirenients  such 
as  you  p.ss^'ss,  will  ultimatel}'  tuitj  to  y<i  >i  iulvau- 
taue,  b(!t!i  in  point  of  tame,  ulilif},  yjid  profit; 
wliereas,  if  ^'oii  liad  devoted  tno-;e  hours  to  music, 
which  it  requiit  s  to  form  a  proiicieiit,  you  would 
have  been  wautiiig  in  those  esstnlial  rrquisi'o.s  ihe 
priesthood  requiivs,  and  wiiich  alone  (  an  qualify  you 
for  lioly  orders/' 

Sullivan,  maugre  his  friend's  cautionary  advice, 
was  on  the  point  of  dedariii;;-  the  real  situation  of  his 
mind  respectin^a;  rejiji^ion,  and  the  a  oration  he  had 
entered  upon,  when  xMary's  pale  and  agitated  cotjn- 
tenance  drew  his  attention  exclusively  to  hi'rs.lf. 
The.  Pope,  the  priesthood,  and  his  own  recantation, 
were  forgotten,  whilst  he  exclaimed,  "  Miss  Fitz- 
Atiburn,  I  shall  nev^^r  forgive  myself.  I  ought  to 
Iiave  considered,  that  sik  h  repeated  exertion  must 
end  in  fatigue  ;  but  my  excess  of  pleasure,  th»'  first  of 
the  kind  i  ever  experienced,  made  me  selfish,  and 
forgetful  of  your  ease," 

Mary,  pl^^ased  to  hear  her  change  of  countenance 
attriliute<I  to  any  cause  save  the  real  one,  with  a  faint 
smile  replied.  «*  Indeed  1  am  not  used  to  be  so  weak  ; 
but  no  blame  rests  with  you.  My  feeble  t^fforts  to 
make  the  day  pass  cheerfully  were  due  to  you,  both 
as  a  stranger,  and  as  the  son  of  my  dear  deceased 
parent's  old  and  valuable  friend  ;  and  if  1  have  ex- 
erted myself  too  much,  the  fault  is  all  my  own." 

Sulluan  bowed,  and,  as  if  he  feared  a  renewal  of 
the  former  conversation,  soon  afterwards  took  leave. 

On  reai  liing  his  apartment,  he  found  Orion  anx- 
iously waiting  his  return.  "  I  augur  good  ti<lirigs," 
said  he,  as  Sidiivan  entered  :  <<  your  countenance  be- 
trays satisfaction." 

**  Indeed  I  have  been  highly  gratified,"  replied  our 
hero,  "and  save  one  circumstance,  never  spent  so 
liaj)py  a  day  in  tny  life."  Having  recounted  every 
thing  that  passed,  the  active  mind  of  Orion  drew  the 
following  picture.     «  You  appear  to  have  gained  the 
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fi'ienclsliip  of  tlie  famil}'  ;  but  it  hangs  by  a  brittle 
toKjre.  You  went  to  Auburn  House  free  and  un- 
s!jh(  kled  ;  you  return  in  fetters.  Tlte  old  lady  sup- 
poses you  a  priest — at  least  in  embrio — and  whilst 
she  reiains  that  opinion,  you  uill  have  welcome  in- 
gress ;  but  when  the  truth  comes  to  light,  when  she 
fin's  the  intended  father  O'Sullivan  has  renounced 
Roiiiish  superstition,  and  is  become  little  better  than 
one  of  the  heathen  " 

<*  iiow  ?" 

«•  I  am  speaking  her  sentiments.  The  doors  of  her 
mf^nsion  will  be  closed  against  you,  and  liatred,  ma- 
lice, and  persecution,  will  be  hurled  at  your  head, 
wiiii  tile  iiiry  of  a  demon.'* 

« 'I'his  is  t'lkihg  for  granted,"  said  Sullivan, 
<^wiiHt  I  hope  exists  only  in  your  own  ima.ij:i nation.*' 

"  A  Ihinking  man  is  seldom  positive,"  repliecl  Ori- 
on ;  **  but  in  your  case  doubt  is  reduced  to  certainty. 
For  instance,  you  ai'e  certainly  in  love  \\itb  jMary 
Fi'z- Auburn,  and  tlie  odds  are  in  your  favour  that 
she  returns  your  passion.  The  old  lady,  ruled  in 
every"  thing  by  her  confessoi',  will  never  consent  to 
your  unioji ;  and  if  you  marry  without  it,  all  the 
saints  in  the  calendar  will  be  invoked  against  you, 
and  you  will  have  more  subtle,  crafty,  and  persecu- 
ting spirits  to  deal  with,  than  your  unsuspecting  niind 
can  foi'm  any  cfmception  of.  But  do  not  be  dispirit- 
ed. I  hiive  given  you  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  to 
prepare  you  against,  t!ie  worst,  and  to  let  you  see  that 
caution  ajid  se(  recy  are  necessary,  if  you  value  your 
interest  at  Aubiirj]  House." 

<<  Am  I  to  live  a  contitsual  lie,  then?"  said  Sulli- 
van ;  *<  present  myselC  before  ti»e  emblem  of  truth  and 
innocence,  as  a  coiiscious  hypoc  rile,  practising  de- 
ceit, and  speaking  falsehood  ?  Oh  !  no,  my  friend  : 
I  would  sooner  give  up  every  hope  in  life,  nay  life 
itself,  than  act  so  base  a  part." 

*<  Tiien  go  no  more  to  Auburn  House,*'  replied 
Orion.     <«  For  my  part,  I  do  not  feel  those  scruples 
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that  annoy  you.  I  conceive  the  deception  a  venial 
one,  since  its  objects  is  honourable  hai)j)iness.  The 
lady  would  obtain  a  husband  e\(^\'y  v\ay  worthy  of 
her. — -your  arj^unients  might  leniove  the  fihn  of  su- 
perstition from  her  eyes — ^and  she,  in  the  end,  be- 
come a  rational  Christian.  As  to  Mrs.  Fitz-Au- 
burn  and  the  ecclesiastic— but  of  them  wc  will  not 
talk  at  i)resent.  Go  to  bed,  and  on  your  pillow  re- 
flect and  decide." 

Sullivan  had  scarcely  been  a  day  in  Mrs.  Blar- 
ney's house,  ere  she  sat  him  down  as  a  proper  hus- 
band for  her  dau.^hter,  and  determined  to  leave  no 
m«an&  untried  to  bring  about  so  desirable  an  event. 
As  yet,  however,  few  opportunities  had  occurred ; 
but  these  she  made  the  most  of,  according  to  her 
own  idea,  by  the  grossest  compliments  to  himself, 
and  encomiums  upon  his  fair  intended.  Judge  then 
what  reception  the  conversation  above  I'ecitcd  was 
fated  to  produce.  Foiul  of  intelligence,  no  matter 
how  procured,  sl;e  made  herself  mistress  of  every 
circumstance,  and  mad  vvitii  rage  and  mortification, 
thus  addressed  her  astonished  daugljier: — <»l!'s  all 
over.  Miss  Blarney.  Your  chance  is  n<»t  worth  the 
toss  up  of  a  copper;  and  you'll  bang  on  the  hedge, 
like  a  linsey-wolsey  petticoat,  that's  so  ordinary  no- 
body cares  to  take  it  in." 

«  To  what  do  you  allude,  my  dear  mother?"  en- 
quired Ellen. 

«  Sure,  Miss  Blarney,  you  won't  be  after  bother- 
ing me  with  questions,  when  you  kn  'W  my  maiibig 
is  as  plain  as  any  thing  at  all.  Mr.  O'Suilivan  l.as 
left  you  to  wear  the  willow.  Do  you  understand 
that?  He  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Miss 
Filz-Auburn,  and  would  not  care  wiietlieryou  throw 
y  'urself  over  Essex  bridge,  or  tie  yourself  to  the  first 
hame  you  come  to." 

*•  [  hope,  mtidam,  I  am  in  no  danger  of  doing  ei- 
ther at  present,"  said  Elh^n  faintl>  smiling,  «*  Mr. 
O'Suilivan  never  made  the   slightest  pretensions  to 
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me  ;  and  if  he  had,  I  hope  I  know  my  duty  better 
than  to  have  encoura.qod  him." 

<*  Duty  !"  repeated  the  mother,  laughing,  *<  arrah, 
sure  you  don't  mane  your  duty  to  the  man  i'  the 
moon  !  Depend  ui)on't  he'll  never  come  back  to  re- 
claim you  ;  and  if  he  should,  and  find  you  engaged, 
you  are  no  true  woman  if  you  can't  make  out  a  bet- 
ter story  than  his." 

«  I  trust  no  such  trial  awaits  me,"  said  Ellen, 
with  a  sigh.  <*  But  this  is  talking  merely  for  the 
sake  of  argument.  The  lovely  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Fitz-x\uburn  is  Mr.  O'Sidlivan's  equal,  and  every 
way  calculated  to  make  him  happy." 

<*  Then  you  positively  give  lum  up.  Miss  Blarney, 
do  you?  You  won't  even  break  your  heart  if  he 
marries  another?  Well,  after  tiiis,  I  never  will  be 
surprised  at  any  thing.  But  though  you  want  spirit, 
I  don't,  and  that  he  shall  find." 

«  Surely,  mother,  you  would  not  expose  me  to  the 
contempt  of  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  wiiic h  must  be  the  case 
if  he  supposes  me  capable  of  fancying  an  attachment 
he  never  in  the  smallest  degree  professed.  ' 

<*  Don't  tell  me.  Though  he  was  too  modest  to 
spake  his  passion,  sure  1  seen  him  squint  at  you  fi'om 
the  corners  of  his  black  eyes,  in  a  way  that  would 
have  melted  the  frozen  heart  of  a  Greenland  ssvage. 
Then  was  not  he  after  offering  you  his  arm  the  night 
that  Cooke  palavered  us  about  his  son  who  was  kilt 
at  the  battle  of  Nubibus,  and  his  thousand  pounds 
that  he  never  lost  at  all,  becase  he  never  had  it  to 
lose?  and  if  these  are  not  proofs  of  affection,  set  me 
down  for  an  ignoramus  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
tinder  passion." 
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CHAP.  XX. 
SULLIVAN'S  HISTORY  CONTINUED, 


I  HOPE  my  readers  are  by  this  time  aware,  that 
Ellen  Blarney  inherited  none  of  her  mother's  bad  or 
dis!^ustiti£^  qualities.  She  had  been  brought  up  under 
the  tosterin.a;  care  of  a  maiden  aunt,  whose  sovereign 
contempt  for  her  vulgar  and  illiterate  sister,  no  length 
of  time,  nor  distance  of  residence^  could  subdue.  The 
little  Ellen's  education  had  been  as  liberal  as  the  re- 
mote part  of  Iieland  in  which  they  dwelt  would  al- 
low ;  and  as  she  grew  up,  she  became  the  pride  of 
Miss  Moorhead,  and  the  paragon  of  the  village.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen,  before  wliich  period  she  liad  re- 
fused an  apothecary,  a  lawyer's  clerk,  an  exciseman, 
and  an  ensign  of  militia,  an  assembly  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Killybegs  was  advertised,  to  cele- 
brate some  great  and  signal  victory  ;  and  as  the  good 
maiden  ranked  loyalty  amongst  the  cardinal  virtues, 
she  determined  Ellen  Moorhead,  by  which  appella- 
tion she  was  universally  known,  should  make  one  of 
the  gay  throng,  equipj)cd  in  a  new,  and  somewhat 
expensive  dress,  from  Ballyshannon. 

It  happened  that  a  traveller  riding  through  the 
town  on  this  eventful  day,  heard  of  the  intended 
rejoicings ;  and  probably  agreeing  in  sentiment  with 
the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Killybegs,  or  ])erhaps  merely 
for  a  frolic,  determined  to  join  the  dancing  party. 
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Ellen  was  beyond  all  comparison  the  prettiest  and 
smartest  girl  in  the  room,  thanks  to  the  milliner  of 
Ballyshannon  ;  and  as  Mr.  Byrne,  so  he  announced 
himself,  arrived  early,  in  order  that  he  mii^ht  lose 
none  of  the  pleasures  of  a  provin(  ial  assembly,  he 
soan  singled  out  the  attractive  Ellen,  and  found  no  dif- 
ficiilty  in  obtaining  her  hand  for  the  evening. 

Never  had  the  youths  and  damsels  of  Killybegs  ex- 
perienced so  much  envy  and  heart-burning.  There 
was  an  air  of  elegance  and  superiority  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  stranger,  they  vainly  endeavoured  to 
copy  ;  and  the  comparison  the  former  could  not  avoid 
making,  between  the  cut  of  their  own  rustic  suits, 
and  the  fashionable  ease  of  his  garments,  convinced 
them  that  the  tailor  of  Killybegs,  or  even  the  superi- 
or artist  of  Ballyshannon,  were  not  tiie  best  of  all  pos- 
sible operators. 

Ellen  was  by  no  means  a  vulgar  dancer.  There 
was  a  natural  ease  and  grace  in  her  deportment,  join- 
ed to  much  native  modesty,  which  rendered  the  un- 
ctjuth  jumping  and  shuffling  steps  of  her  companions 
the  more  conspicuously  inelegant.  These  awkward 
attempts  at  activity  and  grace,  could  not  pass  unob- 
served by  her  partner  ;  but  he  only  took  advantage  of 
them  to  draw  comparisons  in  Ellen's  favour,  and  his 
compliments  were  delivered  with  so  little  apparent 
design — in  fact  his  whole  conversation  was  so  obvi- 
ously different  from  any  thing  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to — -that  it  sunk  imperceptibly  into  her  heart, 
and  left  an  impression  his  subsequent  conduct  was  un- 
able to  eradicate. 

The  stranger,  contrary  to  his  original  design,  re- 
mained at  Killybegs  the  ensuing  day,  and  during  his 
complimentary  visit,  gained  so  much  upon  the  good 
liking  of  Miss  Moorhead,  that  s!ie  conceived  her 
niece  in  a  fair  ti^ain  to  become  the  happiest  of  women. 
The  account  lie  gave  of  himself  was,  that  he  held  a 
lucrative  situation  under  government — that  his  usual 
residence  was  Dublin^^and  that  his  mother  and  sjs. 
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ter,  the  only  near  relations  lie  hail,  lived  with,  but 
were  not  dependent  upon  hini.  This  detail  Miss 
Moorliead  thoui^lit  could  not  be  otherwise  than  the 
forerunner  of  a  serious  declaration  ;  and  wiien  he  re- 
turned after  a  fortnigiit's  absence,  and  made  the  wish- 
ed for  pr(»po8als,  no  impediment  was  thrown  in  the 
way  of  iiis  immediate  hapjiiness.  In  a  word,  the 
nuptials  were  celebrated,  and  no  honey-moon  pro- 
mised fairei*. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  month,  business,  he  inform- 
ed the  ladies,  required  his  presence  in  Dublin  ;  but' 
no  offer  followed  to  make  them  the  companions  of  his 
journey,  and  Ellen  was  too  timid  t«»  signify  her  wish- 
es. At  the  end  of  five  weeks,  durin.a;  which  she  re- 
ceived as  many  letters,  he  returned,  professedly  more 
in  love  than  ever;  hut  Ellen,  with  pain,  observed 
that  his  usual  flow  of  spirits  did  not  accompany  him. 
This  he  attributed  to  a  journey  he  was  comj)elled  to 
take,  which  would  detain  him  three  or  four  months; 
<«  hut  at  the  end  of  that  period,''  he  added,  ♦«  some- 
thing decisive  must  take  place,  for  these  repealed 
separations  make  me  miserable." 

When  Ellen,  after  his  departure,  reflected  upon 
these  words,  she  conr  luded  that  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter were  avt  rse  to  receive  her,  and  that  tlie  <*  some- 
thing decisive"  meant  his  separation  from  them. 
Within  a  week  of  his  last  sorrowfid  leave-taking,  a 
large  paf  kage  arrived,  filled  witii  valuable  presents 
both  for  herself  and  Miss  Moorhead,  which  raised 
the  almost  sinking  spirits  of  the  latter,  and  convin- 
ced the  anxious  wife  that  no  diminution  of  regard  was 
attrilHitable  to  him. 

She  was  thinking  of  his  return  with  rapture,  since 
three  months  of  the  allotted  period  had  expired,  when 
a  letter,  dated  London,  informed  her  that  in  another 
fortnight  he  h<iped  to  present  her  to  the  world  as  his 
real  ind  truly  beloved  wife,  adding,  *«  your  last  dear 
letter,  wherein  you  delicately  hint  that  I  am  likely  to 
R  2 
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bernme  a  father,  has  fixed  my  wavering  resolutiorij 
and  convinced  ine  that  connubial 


"  love  Heaven  in  our  cup  has  thrown, 

To  make  the  bitter  draught  of  life  go  down." 

Ellen  and  her  aunt  were  wondering  over  the  con- 
tents of  tliis  epistle,  which  plainly  evinced  mystery, 
when  the  latter  dropped  from  her  chair  in  a  state  of 
insensibility.  The  screams  of  Mrs.  Byrne  alarmed 
their  only  domestic ;  and  entering,  she  beheld  the 
frantic  endeavours  of  her  young  mistress  to  raise  the 
inanimate  form  of  her  aged  friend  from  the  ground, 
on  wiiich  it  had  fallen.  To  this  she  contributed,  and 
having  laid  her  oo  the  sofa,  ran  to  summon  the  vil- 
lage apothecary.  Fortunately  he  was  at  home  ;  and 
relating  incoherently  the  scene  she  had  left,  he  ac- 
companied her  on  the  instant. 

Human  help,  however,  proved  vain.  The  vital 
spark  had  fled,  and  Ellen  wept  over  the  remains  of 
her  more  than  mother-^her  friend,  her  companion, 
and  guide. 

After  a  sleepless  and  perturbed  nigltt,  she  des- 
j)at(  hed  a  few  l)asty  lines  to  Dublin,  and  reasoned 
herself  into  some  degree  of  composure,  by  reflecting 
on  the  injury  her  unborn  babe  would  sustain,  and  the 
hopes  her  husband's  letter  held  forth  of  a  speedy  and 
lasting  reMini'.n. 

By  Miss  Moorhead's  will  she  became  entitled  to 
two  th«uisand  pounds,  besides  the  moveables  and 
plate  ;  and  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blarney  insisted  upon 
her  accompanying  them  to  Dublir),  she  took  a  heart 
rending  fare\^el  of  the  spot  rendered  dear  by  associ- 
ations both  painful  and  pleasing.  Her  aunt  was  gone 
to  re(  eive  the  reward  of  a  well  spent  life  ;  but  her 
husband,  whom  that  regretted  relative  loved  as  a  son, 
would  make  her  forget  every  unpleasant  sensation 
connected  with  the  village,  and  probably  sometimes 
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accompany  her  to  a  place,  which  now  derived  all  its 
value  fi'om  early  attachment. 

Mrs.  Blarney  had  more  than  once  remarked  the 
incorrectness  other  dau.a;hter*s  shape  ;  but  attributing 
it  to  the  want  of  proper  stays,  which  Dublin,  she 
said,  would  soon  supply,  no  suspicion  was  entertain- 
ed of  the  truth,  and  Ellen's  spirits  were  for  several 
days  unequal  to  the  task  of  confession.  When  at 
len.ejth,  however,  the  motiier  proposed  sending  for 
a  person  of  celebrity  in  the  shape-mending  line,  and 
hinted  at  an  eligible  match  she  had  in  view,  the  wife  of 
Byrne  conceived  it  high  time  to  enter  upon  her  nar- 
rative. 

Never  was  surprise  equal  to  Mrs.  Blarney's ;  but 
as  Ellen  judiciously  displayed  the  variety  and  ele- 
gance of  her  presents,  and  dwelt  upon  the  income 
widch  could  afford  to  purchase  such  costly  articles, 
her  anger  was  subdued,  and  curiosity  to  know  what 
situation  he  filled  occupied  her  entirely. 

For'unately  slie  had  a  gossipping  acquaintance 
amongst  the  castle  establishment,  with  whom  she  fre- 
quently t(»ok  a  sociable  cup  of  tea;  nor  was  importu- 
nity wanting  to  prolong  iier  stay  sometimes  to  a  late 
hour.  Nobody  was  so  welcome  as  Mrs.  Blarney—. 
no  one  entertained  their  fi'iends  like  Mrs.  Connel— . 
and  as  she  knew  every  body,  and  every  body's  busi- 
ness, who  so  likely  to  inform  her  respecting  her  son- 
in-law? 

Stimulated  by  the  restlessness  of  discovery,  the 
day  did  not  elapse  ere  she  enti  red  the  apartment  of 
dear  Mrs.  Connel  ;  and  after  the  usual  c»)mpliments, 
enquired  what  situation  Mr.  Byrne  held  at  the  <  astle. 

«*  Byrne. — 'Byrne" — repeated  this  woman  of  gene- 
ral informati  n,  «♦  I  am  sure  [  knov\  the  name,  and 
to  oblige  you,  will  i^nquire  immediately.'* 

After  a  few  minutes  absence,  she  returned  v\ith  in- 
formation that  Mr.  Byrne  was  his  Grace's  uneler  se- 
cretary ;  that  he  was  at  present  out  of  town,  but  ex- 
pected the  following  day. 
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This  intelli.ejpnce  appt^ared  to  mortify  hep  visitor. 
«(  What!"  ex'laiiiied  she,  *«is  he  only  an  undor  se- 
cretary then  at  last  ?  Sure  ElJen  was  bewitch<Ml  to 
throw  herself  away  in  tliat  manner;  but  it  was  ail  her 
old  foMJish  aunt's  d(»in^s." 

A  full  rommuni(  ation  now  took  place,  not  omit- 
ting his  valuable  presents;  and  ere  Mrs.  Blarney 
departed,  her  friend  advised  sendin]^  to  the  (  ustom- 
house,  and  other  public  offires,  in  order,  if  possible, 
there  to  find  the  man,  who,  from  liis  munifif-en'-e, 
must  possess  an  income  far  superior  to  that  of  a  se- 
cretary. 

This,  without  consulting  either  her  husband  or 
daughter,  she  herself  put  in  practice  ;  but  all  her 
pains  and  fatigue  ended  in  a  fruitless  enquiry.  No 
person  of  that  name  filled  any  of  the  respectable 
departtnents  of  nflice,  and  she  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent herself  with  the  under  secretary  for  a  son-in- 
law. 

The  ill  success  of  her  embassy  was  immediately 
communicated  to  Mrs.  Connel,  her  letter  ending  with 
a  wish  to  see  Mr.  Byrne  on  the  following  day  at 
twelve,  but  on  no  account  to  impart  her  reason  for 
such  request. 

Mrs.  Blarney  thought  herself  superior  to  all  the 
worM,  save  and  ex*  ept  her  friend  at  the  Castle,  in 
phinniuji^  and  managing  schemes  of  difficulty  ;  and 
under  this  head  she  chose  to  class  her  present  pro- 
ceeding ;  for  what  reason  it  would  be  difficult  to  guess, 
unless  the  mystery  in  winch  it  was  clothed,  gave  it 
that  character  ;  for  a  simple  question  ad'tressed  to 
her  Grace's  housekeeper  had  discovered  Mr.  Byrne, 
and  the  information  could  not  fail  of  pleasing  her 
daughter.  Then  what  occasion  for  secrecy  ?  Mrs. 
Blarney  herself  could  scarcely  have  answered  the 
questi(m. 

Mr.  Byrne,  it  appears,  had  a  particular  engage- 
ment at  twelve;  but  curious  to  learn  the  business  on 
which  Mrs.  Blarney  wished  to  confer,  he  made  his 
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call  at  eleven,  the  hour  she  always  employed  in  ex- 
ploring the  markets  ;  but  informing  the  servant  he 
came  by  appointment,  Ellen  requested  he  would  walk 
in.  And  now  my  reader  is  doubthss  prepared  for  a 
scream  of  joyful  surprise  on  the  one  side,  and  raptu- 
rous delight  on  the  other.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  how- 
ever, to«)k  plate.  They  met  as  strangers,  and  were 
discussing  the  common  occurrences  of  the  day,  when 
Mrs.  Blarney  entered,  and  addressing  her  daughter, 
said,  ««  Ellen,  sure  dear  it  was  not  my  intention  that 
you  should  be  taken  by  surprise  at  all,  becase  it  might 
be  dangerous  in  your  situation."  Ellen  blushed  at 
her  mother's  want  of  delicacy.  «  I  appointed  this 
meeting,"  she  continued,  «*  to  prepare  you  both,  and 
now  Mr.  Blarney  himself  would  not  have  contrived 
things  more  ca?iia?i/i'eroits."  Ellen  and  Byrne  both 
wondered  where  this  would  end  ;  but  without  noticing 
their  consternation,  she  added,  addressing  the  latter, 
"  Arrah,  now  you  are  after  wondering  how  I  disco- 
vered you  ;  and  sure  the  thing  was  quite  ingeniously 
contrived.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  you  held  a  situa- 
tion under  the  government ;  so,  thinks  1,  I'll  ferret 
him  out,  without  Ellen  knowing  any  tiling  of  the  mat- 
ter at  all." 

«  Well,  madam,"  said  the  secretary,  "  now  you 
have  ferretted  me  out,  as  you  facetiously  call  it,  what 
are  your  commands  ?  My  time  is  not  just  now  at 
my  own  disposal,  and  1  should  be  glad  to  be  dis- 
missed." 

**  I  am  sorry — sure  I  am-^that  you  should  be  so 
particularly  engaged  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Blarney, 
<«  becase  I  have  purchased  a  fine  fat  turkey,  and  my 
daughter  will  be  greatly  disappointed  if  you  dine  any 
where  else." 

*«  Your  daughter  does  me  honour,  madam  ;  and 
some  other  day,  if  you  allow  me,  J  will  avail  myself 
of  your  hos})itality.  But  [  supposo,  ma<lam,  your 
business  with  me,  since  Mrs.  Connel  said  it  was  of 
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a  particular  and  private  nature,  extends  beyond  an 
invitation  to  dinner." 

<»  Och  !  to  be  sure  it  does,  honey.  If  our  residence 
is  not  too  far  from  the  Castle,  and  on  that  account 
inrrjnvanient,  we  would  be  mighty  glad  to  have  you 
for  an  inmate.  It  shall  be  more  agreeable  to  KUen 
to  take  her  bed  under  her  mother's  roof,  than  amongst 
strangers.  Uh  !  here  comes  my  husband  just  in  the 
nick  of  time.  Blarney,  dear,  this  is  Mr.  Byrne  ^t — 
Mr.  B>  rne,  your  fatherin-Iaw." 

Before  the  entrance  of  her  father,  Ellen  had  dis- 
covered the  mistake  ;  h;it  the  rajiidity  of  her  mother's 
utterance  would  billow  of  no  interruption  until  the  in- 
troduction had  taken  place.  She  then,  without  noti- 
ciuii'  the  young  man's  consternation,  said,  <*  My  dear 
inoth«'r,  yoii  labour  under  a  most  egregious  error. 
This  gentleman  and  J  are  strangers,  and  mucli  apolo- 
gy is  due  lop  irw  trouble  we  have  given  hini.'" 

«  Is  not  your  name  Byrne  ?"  enquired  Mrs.  Blar- 
ney. 

"  Certainly,  madam."     . 

<«  Secretary  to  the  Duke  ?" 

«<  Most  assuredly,  madam." 

*«  And  not  your  husband,  Ellen  ?" 

"  I  never  saw  the  gentleman  before." 

Then  the  man  you  have  married  is  an  imposter. 
To  be  sure  I  have  not  walked  till  my  heels  aclied, 
and  talked  till  I  was  hoarse.  The  devil  a  sotd  at  any 
of  the  public  offices  would  own  the  name;  so  finding 
nof hi ug  better  was  to  be  had,  I  was  glad  to  accept 
the  Duke's  under  secretary  for  a  S(m-in  law  ;  and  now 
you  both  deny  the  banns,  and  the  unborn  babe 
may  whistle  for  his  father  long  enough  before  he  ar- 
rives." 

Ellen,  whose  spirits  had  not  yet  recovered  their 
usual  lone,  fainted  away  at  this  intelligence  ;  and  one 
fit  surreeded  another  so  rapidly,  that  the  doctor 
prognosticated  a  miscarriage,  in  this  he  was  not 
deceived,  and  Ellen  for  several  weeks  languished  be- 
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tween-life  and  death.  A  naturally  good  constitution, 
however,  at  length  conquered  disease ;  and  country 
air  was  prescribed  as  the  only  thing  wanting  to  com- 
plete her  recovery. 

During  the  period  of  her  convalescence,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blarney,  both  in  person  and  by  agency,  left  no 
means  untried  to  discover  Ellen's  husband,  but  all 
proved  vain.  The  name  was  no  uncommon  0!ie,  but 
the  description  he  had  given  of  himself,  did  not  at- 
tach to  any  one  who  bore  it.  As  a  last  resource.  Mr. 
Blarney  went  to  the  village  where  his  late  sister-in- 
law  resided,  and  enquired  at  every  probable  house, 
whether  the  gentleman  he  described  as  the  husband 
of  Ellen  Moorhead,  had  been  there  since  her  aunt's 
death,  and  her  own  departure  ?  A  negative  was  the 
only  reply  to  his  various  and  often  reiterated  ques- 
tions, and  the  poor  man  returned  disconsolate  to  his 
family. 

^JotwithstandJng  these  repeated  disappointments, 
Ellen  could  not  forego  the  hope  (»f  again  seeing  her 
husband  ;  and  this  hope  rested,  in  a  great  measure, 
upon  the — almost — impossibility  of  his  tracing  her 
to  Dublin.  Miss  Moorhead,  we  before  observed, 
despised  her  sister  too  much  to  make  her  the  theme 
of  conversation  ;  so  that  she  was  unknown,  even  by 
name,  to  her  connexions  in  the  village;  and  Ellen 
now  first  blamed  her  aunt,  for  interrupting  the  dis- 
closure she  was  about  to  make  respecting  her  pa- 
rents, by  desiring  she  would  avoid  a  subject  so  disa- 
greeable ;  adding, "  He  will  know  them  too  soon  for 
Lis  own  comfort." 

In  opposition  to  this  favourable  side  of  the  picture 
— for  favourable  she  determined  to  tliink  it,  even  after 
her  father's  return  from  her  beloxcd  village. — there 
appeared  the  mystery  so  evident  in  his  last  conver- 
sation and  letter;  and  the  liltle  truth  discoverable  in 
his  stated  avocation;  and  certainly  these  things, 
as  matters  now  stood,  were  strongly  against  him. 
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Twelve  niontlis  liad  rolled  away  without  intelli^^ 
gence,  when  Mrs.  Blartie}  proposed  tlie  match  she 
had  before  projtrted  ;  adding,  "  Sure,  Miss  Blar- 
ney," by  v\hich  appellation  she  invariably  addressed 
her,  "  sure,  I  say.  Miss  Blarney,  you  are  now  con- 
vinced that  the  spalpeen  you  married,  either  never 
married  you  at  all,  or  that  he  is  a  great  big  black- 
guard to  desert  his  lawful  wife  ;  and  in  eitlier  case, 
I  think  you  are  justified  in  taking  anotiier  bed-fellow. 
If  Paddy  Murphy  does  not  pkse  your  delicate  fancy, 
sure  there's  our  two  lodgers,  and  the  devil  a  hand- 
somer pair  you'll  find  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  Mr. 
O^Rian  would  be  the  man  for  my  money,  becase  he's 
so  gay  and  getiteel  ;  but  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  as  being 
next  akin  to  a  title,  I  think  you  had  better  set  your 
cap  at ;  he  is  m<»de.st,  antl  you  are  modest,  and  yttu'll 
suit  each  other  to  a  hair." 

Ever  since  their  hopes  of  tracing  Mr.  Byrne  had 
proved  ineffectual,  Ellen  had  been  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  this  kind  of  c(mversation,  to  feel  either  sur- 
prise, or  that  indignation  the  first  mention  of  another 
husbanil  had  produced.  In  general,  she  suffered 
her  mother's  eloquence  to  flow  without  interrupti;>n, 
until  it  wearied  itself  o'.it  ;  but  the  passion  of  her 
manner,  and  the  unintelligible  tenor  of  her  words, 
pr'iduced  the  dialogue  wliich  preceded  this  short  nar- 
rative. 

We  now  return  to  Sullivan,  and  find  him  recopy- 
ing  Lord  Chanseal)le's  corrected  thmghts  on  union, 
\vhi(  h  were  advertised  for  publication  the  ensuing 
Week.  The  office  in  which  our  friends  were  employ- 
ed, adjoined  th;>t  where  his  lordship  transacted  busi- 
ness ;  and  Sidlivan  one  morning,  heai'ing  him  talk 
lo^id  and  earnestly,  remarked  it  to  Orion,  wondering 
what  could  have  thus  irritated  him. 

<*  Fie  is  preparing  a  tiumdering  philipic  for  the 
house  this  evening,"  replied  his  friend,  *<  and  always 
rehearses  his  speeches  in  this  way — indeed,  I  am  told 
most  of  our  popular  speakers  do  the  same.     Tester- 
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(lay  he  was  most  ahly  cut  up  by  tlie  little  gentleman 
we  saw  at  the  play?  and  1  make  no  doubt,  to-day  he 
will  retaliate  to  the  utmost  of  his  abilities." 

«  Pray  on  what  gi'ound  do  those  two  public  orators 
differ  ?" 

«  That,  my  friend,  is  a  mystery  I  have  not  time  at 
present  to  unravel.  Suffice  ii  to  say,  tlie  one  speaks 
from  principle,  the  other  for  profit ;  the  one,  I  fancy, 
will  soon  have  a  hiij^h  station  in  the  legislative  body, 
the  other  will  have  nothing  but  the  love  of  his  coun- 
try." 

"  Glorious  reward  !"  exclaimed  Sullivan,  clasping 
his  ha!ids  with  enthusiasm,  <<  who  would  not  suffer 
the  utmost  cruelty  that  tyranny  could  inflict  for  such 
a  blessing?" 

««  Such  generally  are  the  opinions  of  men,"  an- 
swered Orion,  <«  until  a  knowledge  of  the  world — the 
depravity  of  human  nature — and  the  coi'rupt  state  of 
governn»ent — ^render  them  callous  to  those  heavenly 
impulses,  in  which  the  love  of  our  neighbour  is  so 
closely  intrrwoven.  He,  my  good  friend,  who  sets 
up  for  a  patriot  in  this  our  day,  like  the  discij  les  of 
old,  must  prepare  to  encounter  every  e\il  the  m.ilice 
of  man  can  invent ; — loss  of  chai'ar  ter,  loss  of  pro- 
perty, and  ])i'obably  loss  of  life  ;  for  the  horde  of 
If'eches  who  live  by  sucking  the  blood  of  the  people, 
are,  directly  or  indirectly,  so  numerous,  that 

"  If  j-ou  mention  x\ce  or  bribe, 
•'  'Tis  so  pat  to  all  the  tribe, 
*   Each  cries — ihat  was  levelled  ai  me." 

And  t!je  speaker  or  writer  of  such  hnme  truths  is 
})utiished  accordingly.  Now,  as  I  have  not  the  least 
of  the  sj)irit  of  martyrdom  about  nie  ;  and  am  ronfi- 
dent,intlie  presentsiate  of  things,  no  good  can  be  d»)ne 
by  constitutional  efforts  ;  I  have  made  u])  my  mind  to 
pass  through  lite  in  quietness  ;  and  painful  as  it  may 
be,  to  sit  supine  amidst  my  country's  ruin." 

PART  II.  VOL.  II.  S 
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His  lordship  entered  ere  this  sentence  was  well 
concluded  ;  and  enquired,  with  a  self-approving  smiley 
what  made  him  pros^nnstirate  his  country's  ruin? 
But  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  added,  <«  In- 
deed, the  country  in  general  is  of  your  opinion  :  with- 
out an  union,  ruin  is  inevitable  ;  hut  I  trust  this  day's 
debate  will  insure  her  salvation."  Orion  bit  his  lips. 
<«  These  letters,"  added  he,  **  are  of  vital  imixu'tance 
to  the  public  welfare,  and  it  is  no  snjall  trust.  Mr. 
Orion,  that  I  commit  to  your  care.  They  are  ad- 
dressed to  friends  of  our  cause,  by  wl)ose  p(»werful 
eloquence  and  interest,  I  hope  we  shall  this  day 
gain  a  complete  victory  over  the  barking  snarlers, 
whose  only  pride  is  to  hear  themselves  talk,  and 
the  whole  of  their  ambition,  to  be  the  idol  of  a  mob." 

The  letters  were  delivered  according  to  their  di- 
rections, and  that  evening,  or  rallier  morning, 
Lord  Changeable  returned  to  his  own  house  vi<  to- 
rious.  **  oil  my  poor  country  !"  said  Orion  to  his 
friend,  as  they  retired  from  hearing  this  interesting 
debate,  «*  thy  doom  is  sealed,  and  grass  will  soon 
grow  in  the  streets  of  this  populous  and  once  opulent 
city." 

Sullivan's  manuscript  dwelt  less  upon  those  cir- 
cumHtantes  in  whi(  h  ins  passion  for  ti»e  daughter  of 
Mrs,  Fitz-Auburn  were  concerned,  than  upon  mat- 
ters in  whi<  h  feeling  had  no  sliare  ;  this  may  be  at- 
tributed to  his  modesty,  and  dislike  of  any  thing  that 
savoured  of  egotism.  We  learn,  however,  from  his 
written  docijm»^nt,  that  after  a  few  visits  at  Auburn 
House,  Silvester  and  Mai'y  became  mutually  attached 
.—that  her  bro'her  was  the  confidant  of  the  former, 
from  whom  he  concealed  not  the  change  in  his  reli- 
gious jirinriples — and  that  Ferdinand  gave  him  a  clear 
insiglit  into  the  difficulties  that  would  arise  from  the 
bigotry  and  superstition  of  his  mother,  b;jrked  by 
the  pride  and  int  )l<rance  of  Father  M'Quirk.  «*  In 
fact/^  continued  he,  «you  would  never  have  entered 
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this  house  a  second  time,  had  either  of  them  suspect- 
ed >()ur  dereliction  from  tlie  principles  in  which  you 
were  educated.  A  younger  brother,  with  your  per- 
sonal pretensions,  would  never  have  been  tolerated, 
because  obviously  dangerous  to  tlie  peace  of  a  senti- 
mental young  woman,  had  they  not  been  fully  per- 
suaded that  you  were  devoted,  soul  and  body,  lo  the 
sacred  function.  In  truth,  Sullivan,  I  know  not  what 
to  advise.  If  you  marry,  how  are  you  to  siipport  a 
wife  ?  From  Mrs.  Fitz-Auburn  nothing  can  be  ex- 
pected, and  during  her  life  my  income  does  not  equal 
my  exf)endi$ure." 

Sullivan  sighed  as  he  reflected  on  the  impossibility 
of  maintaining  his  beloved  Mary,  even  in  humble 
mediocrity.  His  present  income,  though  amply  suffi- 
cient for  his  own  outgoings,  would  be  a  paltry  pit- 
tance when  a  wife—perhaps  a  family — shared  it :  be- 
sides being  precarious,  and  dependent  upon  the  ca- 
price of  a  man  whose  steadiness  he  had  reason  to  call 
in  question. 

Mary  grieved  at  his  change  of  faith  ;  but  love,  ever 
sanguine  in  its  hopes,  whispered  the  probability  that 
she  might  be  the  humble  instrument  appointed  by 
Providence  to  recal  the  wandenn*  from  the  error  of 
his  ways.  There  was  consolation  in  tlie  thought,  and 
poverty,  with  all  its  train  of  evils,  vanished  before 
the  visicm  her  fancy  had  created. 

Father  M*Quirk  had  been  absent  ever  since  Sulli- 
van's first  visit  at  Auburn  House,  (»t!ierwise  'lis 
scarcely  probable  his  changed  prosj)ects  ( ould  have 
been  thus  concealed.  About  the  period  at  which  we 
are  now  arrived  he  returned;  but  instead  ofuieetiiig 
Sullivan  with  the  politeness  every  g:i»'st  of  his  patron- 
ess was  entitled  to,  he  viewed  him  with  the  malignity 
of  a  demon." 

<»  Father,"  said  Ferdinand,  <<  you  seem  to  have  no 
recollecti(m  of  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  though  I  think  you 
met  him  once  before  at  Auburn  House." 
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«  Oh  !  T  recollect  the  gentleman  perfectly,"  repli- 
ed M'Qitirk  S(  ornfiilly  ;  *»  but  it  v\oul(J  ill  become  a 
person  of  tny  holy  fiiiiclioii  to  countenance  a  hypo- 
crite and  an  infidel."  Mark's  work  dnipped  troin 
her  trembling  fingers,  \\l»i!sl  Mrs.  Filz-x\uburn  turn- 
ed lier  eyes  fron)  the  priest,  and  fixed  them  wiih  a 
Sf  mtinising  glance  upon  Sullivan.  His  attention 
was  turned,  with  iikelancholy  lorebodiugs,  upon  his 
agitated  mistress;  and  Feidinand,  in  or«ier  to  break 
the  silence  he  saw  impending,  replied,  **  Your  epi- 
thets, father,  are  strong,  and  require  a|)ology.'* 

<*  Indeed,  young  man  !"  replied  the  inflated  priest : 
<«  Who  made  you  my  jud.^je?  If  fTiv  language  be 
strong,  it  suits  my  sul)ject — the  exposure  of  a  l}iug, 
hypocritical  apostate." 

<*  If  there  be  one  vice  my  soul  h(dds  in  greater  de- 
testation than  anotlier,"  said  Sullivan,  addressing 
Mrs.  Fitz-Auburn,  •*  it  is  that  of  vvhi(  h  i  am  now  ac- 
cused, n^tmely  falseluxjd,  of  which  hypocrisy  forms  a 
part.  The  good,  the  virtuous  Father  O'Leary  taught 
me  to  shun  it,  as  the  rock  on  which  virtue  and  repu- 
tation too  fiequently  split.  I  have  avoided  it  hitlierlo, 
and  impute  Mr.  M<Quirk's  inteniperate  language  to 
misiuforniation,  miscon(e])ti.:n.  or  any  <  ause,  save  a 
wish  to  injure  me  in  t!»e  eyes  of  this  i-espectahle  ( om- 
pany.  Have  I  your  leave,  madan),  to  request  an  ex- 
planation of  this  gentlenian's  meanijig  ?" 

«'  You  have  a  right  to  demand  i{,"  said  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Auhiit'n. 

«•  You  hear,  father,"  observed  Ferdinand. 
*«  I  do,  meddling  sir,"  replied  M»Quirk.     "Know 
then,  degenerate   young  man,'*   addressing  Sullivan, 
<»  that  during  my  absence  I  have  visited   the  college 

of  Maynootii " 

♦<  Proceed,  father,"  said  Sullivan,  observing  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  him,  as  if  at  the  name  of  his  college 
he  ought  to  shrink  and  tremble, 

**  During  my  abode  there,  I  learnt  with  horror, 
that  you  had  not  only  rejected  the   high  calling  for 
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which  you  were  intendrd,  b  I  k^v^ise  d  f  I'tir'd  con- 
fession, ilenied  the  bless  d  sa  rauient,  and  nioic  than 
once  spi)ke  with  iii'<'\Menrt>  o(  the  ap!>sioIi<*  see. 
In  a  vv('i'd,  that  yon  had  al>.in(h>nt'd  oii*  most  holy 
religior.,  and  linked  yourself  uith  teprohates  and 
heretics." 

"Have  you  done,  sir?*'  enquired  Sullivan. 

<«  Not  qiiito,  sie,"  rrplied  tlie  priest.  **  f  arri- 
dentally,  during  my  jourupy,  sttimblcd  upon  your 
most  pious  and  honourable  brother.  Sir  Charles 
O'Sullivan." 

Sullivan  looked  a  part  of  the  scorn  he  felt  at  hear- 
ing his  lirother's  name  associated  with  piety.  But 
the  priest  having  construed  his  change  of  countenance 
into  guilt,  added,  under  that  supposition,  "What  you 
Cii     fet'l,  I  see." 

<»  Jlostketnlif.^*  replied  Sullivan. 

<*  The  g(M)d.  the  vii'tuous  Sir  Charles,"  continued 
the  priest,  "  deplored  the  depravity  of  your  nature 
whilst  yet  a  child,  and  piously  crossed  hsjuself  as  he 
returned  thanks  to  the  Virgin  that  you  were  spared 
the  heinous  sin  of  fratricide,  owing,  as  he  observed^ 
to  a  strength  of  constitution,  which  enabled  him  to 
resist  the  powerful  poison  adtninistered  by  a  brotiier's 
hand." 

ii  Jl  brother^  s  !''  repeated  Sullivan.  "Did  not  his 
countenance  give  the  He  to  his  speech  when  he  said 
ahrother" s  T'' 

"  I  see  an  insinuation  conveyed  under  that  strong 
emphasis,'*  said  M'Quirk  ;  "  but  unfortiinately  for 
your  veracity,  the  story,  with  ^\ery  diabolical  cir- 
cumstance, has  reached  me  from  the  fountain  head 
of  truth;  and  therefore  your  throwing  the  blame  up- 
on her  who  died  in  the  bosom  of  the  true  church,  and 
will  at  the  last  day  exult  over  the  misery  of  an  apos- 
tate, avails  nothing.*' 

"  Now  you  have  finished  this  black  catalogue  of 
guilt,"  said  Sullivan,  "  I  would  fain  know  under 
S2 
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what  rirrnmstancps  I  am  to  rebut  your  chari^e  of  iy- 
iiij^  and  liypucrisv  ?  whether  it  apply  to  family  cir- 
cumstances, or  to  matter  more  recent  ?" 

«*  It  applies  to  your  conduct  when  first  introduced 
to  This  respectable  family,"  replied  the  fatlier  ;  **  and 
finding  you  still  received,  I  naturally  suppose  it  to 
be  in  the  character  of  a  true  member  of  the  catliolic 
church,  who  hopes  one  day  to  receive  priest's  orders. 
Such  you  represented  yourself  in  this  house,  and  to 
the  world  in  ,e;eneral." 

«» Never,"  exclaimed  Sullivan  with  enersry. 

«'  How,  Mr.  O'Sullivan?"  said  Mrs.  Fitz-Auburn. 
<«Did  not  you  niention  havinu;  received  your  edijca- 
tion  at  Maynooth,  and  that  the  good  Sir  Patrick  de- 
signed you  for  the  priesthood  ?" 

♦«  I  did.  Madam,  in  answer  to  general  questions 
propr.sed  by  yourself.  But  does  this  convi(  t  me  oT 
falseliood  and  hypocrisy  ?  Certainly  not.  And  had 
your  interrogations  embraced  my  present  desig?is  and 
opiniDUS,  I  should  have  replied  to  them  without  equi- 
vocation or  siibterfuge,  tiiotigh  the  confession  liad 
lost  me,  what  1  hi;;hly  value,  your  good  opinion. 
That  1  ever  represented  mvself,  eithei*  in  this  house 
or  in  this  city,  as  a  catholic,  or  a  candidate  for  the 
church,  I  deny.  My  oj)inions,  from  reading  and 
deep  investigation,  underwent  a  change  dining  my 
resident  e  at  Maynooth  :  and  if  that  be  a  crinje,  so 
far  I  am  guilty;  hut  do  not  consider  myself  account- 
able foi-  it  to  any  earthly  tri'ouna!.  With  respect  to 
the  commiini(ation  so  unnecessarily,  I  might  add, 
wickedly  made  by  Sir  Charles,  I  shall  say  notliing; 
€XC'  pt  that  I  stand  acquitted  before  God — that  my 
parents  died  rejoicing  in  n)y  innocence — that  Father 
O'Leary  is  a  living  testimony  of  it — and  that  being  a 
family  transacti<in,  it  would  be  better  for  all  oursakes 
to  bury  it  in  oblivion,  since  it  reflects  no  honour  ei- 
ther cm  the  dead  or  the  living." 

Mis.  Fitz-Auburn  with  difficulty  restrained  her 
choler  until  Sullivan  brought  his  discourse  to  a  pause. 
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Tlie  moment  he  confessed  the  chan.a:e  in  his  religious 
sentim«'iits,  the  (loath  hlow  was  j^ivcn  to  every  fa- 
vourable impression — her  lips  quivered  with  pious 
rage — she  crossed  hei-self  with  devout  zeal — and  ere 
lie  had  ^^eli  concluded,  exclaimed  ♦•Will  might  our 
iioly  father's  countenance  change  its  hue,  and  his 
temper  its  usual  forbearance,  knowing,  as  he  did, 
the  vileiit  ss  with  which  we  ass«)ciated." 

*»  Vileness,  Madam?'*  said  Ferdinand,  casting  a 
bene\olent  glance  at  the  agitated  Sullivan. 

*«  I  have  said  it,  son.  I'he  wretch  who  abandons 
his  God,  and  renounces  our  most  holv  faith,  sliall  be 
denounced  and  persecuted  in  this  vvr)i'ld,  and  find  no 
advocate  in  the  other,  to  soften  the  pangs  of  eternal 
suffering." 

Sullivan  shuddered  at  hearing  such  illiberal,  such 
un(  liiisiian-like  doctrine.  Bigotry  and  persecution 
he  now  felt  to  be  synonymous,  and  his  heart  rose  in 
thankful  aektiowledgment  to  the  Deity  for  enlighten- 
ing his  mind,  and  IVeeing  it  from  the  narrow  preju- 
di<  es  and  superstitions  in  which  he  hail  been  edu- 
cated. 

The  priest,  complimenting  in  terms  almost  of  idol- 
atry, iiis  dear  daughter's  zeal,  prf)ceeded  to  anatlie- 
matise  the  victim  of  his  holy  resentment ;  in  whicli 
he  spared  no  term  of  reproach  the  church  knov\s  so 
well  how  to  pour  upon  heretics.  He  even  threatened 
tiiose  with  ecclesiastical  vengeance  who  countenan- 
ced the  vile  apostatr-  ;  adding,  as  he  cast  a  malig- 
nant lof)k  at  Ferdinand  and  Mary,  <*  I  suspect  daugh- 
ter, fr<!m  the  little  surpi'ise  exhibited  by  my  young 
friends  here,  that  the  present  discoveiy  is  not  new 
to  them.  He  has  doubtless  been  distilling  his  abomi- 
nafde  heresies  into  their  young  and  ductile  minds,  and 
like  Satan  <d'  fdd,  t<'mpting  tliem  to  taste  the  forbid- 
den fruit.  That  his  hellish  and  sacrilegious  s.hemes 
may  be  defeated,  the  sooner  he  is  dismissed,  with 
the  ignominy  and  contempt  he  deserves,  the  better. 
There  is  contamination  in  his  presence,  and  i  trust 
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the  doors  of  Auburn  House  will  this  day  shut  him  out 
for  ever." 

Mar>  's  feelings  during  this  scene  had  been  wrought 
up  to  a  pitch  of  distracti<tn,  rendered  the  more  acute 
by  her  efforts  to  conceal  them.  In  these  she  had  been 
unsuccessful.  The  prving  e^es  of  M* Quirk  read  her 
distress  in  the  agitation  of  her  look  and  manner; 
anf)  fixing  his  attention  exclusively  upon  her  at  the 
close  of  his  speech,  her  strength  was  unable  longer 
to  sustain  her,  and  she  fainted  away. 

Every  one  flew  to  her  assistance.  Even  Sullivan, 
regardless  of  the  discovery  his  anxiety  rn^glit  occa- 
sion, rushed  to  the  support  of  his  adored  Mary  ;  and 
in  language  the  most  passionate  deplored  the  hurry 
her  spirits  liad  sustained,  and  blamed  hidiself  as  the 
cause.  Then  turning  to  her  mother  with  a  look  at 
once  calm  and  decided,  he  added,  ♦»  For  m>self  I 
care  not.  Your  resentment,  or  the  thiiudering  phi- 
lipics  of  the  church,  hurled  at  my  hea(!  by  fanaticism 
and  intolerance,  would  be  received  with  pliilosf)piiic 
calm  composure,  were  not  tliis  gentle  maid — dearer 
to  my  heart  than  the  vital  spark  that  plays  around  it 
— involved  in  my  wretchedness.  But  her  sufferings — 
for  suffer  \  know  she  will,  all  that  priestcraft  can  in- 
vent to  terrify  her — wring  my  soul  with  agony." 

M»Q'iirk  felt  the  full  force  of  Sullivan's  woi  ds,  and 
looked  as  though  he  only  wanted  oppartuniiy  to  put 
them  in  force.  Mary*s  recovery  however  preve?ited 
his  giving  utterance  to  his  thoughts,  and  as  Mrs. 
Fitz-Auburn  hurried  her  out  of  the  room  immediate- 
ly, Sullivan  casting  a  look  of  anguish  at  Ferdinand, 
left  the  house. 

Mrs.  Blarney  obeyed  his  well-known  knock,  and 
the  moment  she  observed  his  pale  and  agitated  looks, 
exHaimed  »<  Sure,  dear,  some  mighty  big  misfortune 
has  l»appened ;  for  you  are  white  as  a  clout,  and 
tremble  all  over,  like  a  maid  when  she's  going  to  be 
married.  1  hope  tlie  quality  at  Auburn  House,  not 
forgetting  the  good  priest,  have  thrown  no  impedi- 
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merit  in  the  way  of  your  hiippinrss  ;  becasesuch  things 
ai'«^  ch)ne  as  soon  as  said,  and  ca«isc  niiij;lit}  trihuia- 
tion  fo  yoiHi.i^*  craturs.^* 

Sullivan  looked  surj)risefl,  but  passed  Iut  in  si- 
lence, ajwl  asren«kMl  the  stairs.  Si  ill  si<e  followed 
him,  and  j)retendini^  to  put  the  room  in  ord'-r,  <  <»n- 
tinued  ♦*  Sure  your  hon«)(ir  netd  not  iake  on  sd.  If 
one  wont,  am.ther  will  :  and  Miss  Blarney,  let  me 
tell  >ou,  is  rujt  to  he  sneezed  ai.  Siie  has  twD  thou- 
sand 8;<iod  piMUifis  in  the  hank — plate,  linen,  and  chi- 
na— hrds,  chairs,  an<l  tables — besides  kitcljen  uten- 
sils and  cro(  kerv  that  would  do  yom*  heart  tcnod  to 
lo  k  At.  Ai»d  thoiiirh  comparisons  are  vulj;ar.  and 
for-  tliat  reason  I  nevci- pop  one  out  of  my  moutls,  Miss 
Fifz-Aahurn  is  no  m  »re— — "  '•Oh  yes.  thank  God  !'* 
said  Sullivan,  attendin.^'  otdy  t  >  \\u'  words  which  ron- 
CPrned  Mary,  ••  Shf  r  covered  before  1  Ici't  rhe  house, 
antl  !  frost  wW]  lon,4if  remain  a  hhssing  to  sof  iety, 
whatever  herofi  es  of  the  ut'ctcln'd  S'dlivan." 

<•  Sui'e  the  \oun,u:  lady  has  »"t  been  danj^erously 
ill,  has  she  dear?*'  said  thiw  iroohlesome  woman. 

*»  D.mi^erouslv  ?  Did  not  gossiping  report  tell  you 
she  was  (h'a'l  r*' 

"  Not  at  all,  honey." 

«♦  What  then  were  }ou  talkin;^  about  ?" 

<»  Talking  about,  did  vou  say?  Och  !  sure  T  was 
talking  about  Miss  Blarney,  and  recommemling  her 
to  \our  h')n(»ur  for  a  wife — (h  vjl  a  better  in  all  Dub- 
liii."  An  empliatic  •*  pshaw  V*  was  all  the  ansv\er 
he  condesf  ende(i  to  return,  and  throwing  himself  on 
the  sf)fa,  he  made  a  motion  for  her  to  retire.  T)\e 
hint  was  tlirown  away,  for  seating  herself  in  a  chair 
by  the  window  she  continued  *»  I  would  be  mighty 
glad  to  give  you  cons(dation  Mr.  0<Sullivan  ;  but 
when  people  run  a  wrong  eourse,  and  give  up  their 
Cl(n\^y,  and  associate  with  heretics  and  unbelievers, 
ail  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  and  good  St.  Winifred 
to  b()ot,  could  not  assist  them,  let  alone  Betty  Blar- 
ney," 
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«  Leave  me,  woman,"  said  Sullivan,  irritated  by 
her  perst^vf  rinu  rudemss. 

**Lave  .w)n,  Mr.  O'Sullivan  !  Sure  you  would  not 
desire  liiat  thiuj^,  when  it*s  plain  to  tlie  maiiest  rapa- 
city that  the  bl»»e  devils  have  got  hould  of  you,  and 
are  teinptiuii  you  tr)  commil  one  of  the  seven  deadly 
sins."  A  loud  shriek  inteeropttd  her  discourse  ;  and 
rusf.in.2:  down  stairs,  she  beheld  her  daughter  appa- 
rentlv  lifeless  in  the  arms  of  a  stran,^er.  "  Sure  the 
devil  has  set  his  foot  in  this  house,"  exrlaimed  the 
voluble  woman.  «*  aod  I  Wfudil  not  worwler  at  all  if 
my  torn  romes  next.  There's  Mr.  (TSidlivan  sick 
above  stairs,  an«l  Mjss  Blarnev  faintini^  below  ;  whilst 
a  person  i  nevvv  seen  hefire — tall  and  .ii:enteel  it  must 
be  confessed — drops  from  the  clouds,  I  believe,  on  pur- 
pose to  assist  her.  Hold  her  s'ill,  honey,  whdst  I 
pour  iidrap  of  whiskey  down  her  throat." 

As  she  returned  with  the  bottle,  Ellen  begjan  to 
shew  sijnjns  of  animation,  when  the  mother  continued, 
*«  Ellen  dear,  how  could  you  serve  me  so  ?  T!ie  fright 
has  alrnos*  kilt  me,  as  this  gentlenmn  knows;  nay,  I 
would  have  dieri  outright,  if  it  had  not  beefj  f<»r  a  drap 
of  wiiiskev.  Here,  htniey,  take  a  thimble  full,  and  I 
hope  his  honotir  w  ill  pledge  you." 

The  stranger  wonbl  neither  taste  the  reviving  cor- 
dial himself,  nor  suffer  Ellen  to  profit  by  it.  This 
displeased  the  old  lady  much.  She  looked  upon 
whiskey  as  a  sovereign  remedy  in  most  disorders; 
and  to  show  her  ov\n  partiality  for  the  exhilarating 
beverage,  drank  a  glass  to  their  better  acquaintance. 

Ellen  now  opened  her  eyes,  and  faintly  articulated 
the  name  of  *»  Charles" — .lier  «  dear  Charles.'*^ 

«*  Charles!"  repeated  Mrs.  Blarney,  viewing  the 
stranger  most  attentively;  «»  why,  sure,  you  are  not 
the  scape-griice,  her  husband,  who  kilt  his  own  flesh 
and  blood  hefore  ever  it  was  alive,  and  could  not  be 
found  in  the  castle,  or  the  custom  house,  hecase  he 
never  belonged  to  either !" 

Ellen's  long  sought   wanderer— -such  indeed  he 
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proved" — «appcared  not  ta  i»<»ti(  e  nii>  veliomenreof  Mrs. 
Blarnrj  :  all  Ins  atttMirion  \v:i.s  fixiM!  lipm  lier  da»ij^h- 
ter,  wlioso  ejesonre  more  spaik Ice!  with  lovr,  but  were 
not  blind  to  the  more  than  indiUVreurc  witlj  which  he 
viewed  her  parent.  This  drew  a  sigh  I'rom  her  bo- 
som ;  hut  e:en;l}  pressing*  her  liaihl,  he  bade  her  in  an 
under  soire  liike  coirifort,  since  to  her  happiness  he 
would  sa/rifi'-e  a  jjreat  deal.  These  woi-ds  she  thought 
coidd  t)n\y  all.sde  to  her  mo  her,  and  bitterly  she  Celt 
that  it  wouM  be  a  sarritice  of  no  common  kind,  to  as- 
sociate and  own  kindied  with  a  spirit  so  ung«'nial, 
and  habits  and  manners  so  unlike  his  own.  •♦  How 
di«l  you  discover  me  ?"  she  asked  in  the  same  low 
tone. 

«  Sure  it  is  not  manners  to  whisper  before  compa- 
ny," Sri  id  Mrs.  Blarney  ;  »<  but  I  sujipos**  you  woidd 
be  after  hinting  that  I  should  m-ike  inysidf  scan  e ; 
and  sure  I  will,  if  it  be  only  to(on\ince  you  that  I 
kfiow  what  belongs  to  good  breeding  better  than  some 
folks." 

She  then  withdrew;  but  leaving  the  door  ajar,  ho- 
ped to  gather  more  by  this  seeming  conformity  to 
their  wislies,  than  it  was  possible  to  obtain  from  the 
su|)p!'esscd  tones  in  which  they  conversed.  Ellen, 
knowing  her  mother's  foible,  secured  the  entrance, 
and  withdrawing  to  the  further  part  of  the  room,  led 
the  conversation  in  a  key  scarcely  more  audilile  than 
before  her  mother's  departure.  Again  she  enquired 
how  he  had  traced  her,  and  whether  he  had  visited 
the  village  since  her  aunt's  decease, 

T«»  the  first  he  carefully  avoided  an  answer,  but  as- 
sui'ed  h(  r  he  had  called  at  Miss  Moorhcad's  within  a 
week  after  the  funeral,  and  leaint,  wit  \\  grief  unsjx  ak- 
able,  that  no  clue  could  be  obtained  of  his  dear  tLl- 
len*s  retreat.  <«  Finding  e\ery  enquiry  fruitless,"  he 
added,  «»I  left  a  letter  with  the  landlord  of  the  inn,^ 
to  be  delivered  to  yourself,  or  any  person  sent  by  you. 
Sur.dy  you  received  it  ?"  Ellen  then  related  her  fa- 
ther's unsuccessful  journey,  and  after  much  conjee- 
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ture,  it  was  at  len^ejtl)  agn  erl  that  the  letter  had  been 
desrr.-yrd,  probably  by  accident,  and  the  man,  not 
choMsirit;  t(»()\\n  ills  (  aielchsness,  had  denied  all  know- 
lediie  of  it. 

The  strane^er's  attachment  appeared  to  have  suffer- 
ed n«)  decrease  ;  but  Ihere  was  a  liesitating  embarrass- 
ment in  his  manner  tliat  sht-vsed  all  was  not  ri.e;ht, 
and  forcibly  recalled  to  Ellen's  mind  the  mystery  so 
apparent  in  his  Londf)n  letter.  To  this  sjje  timidly 
re\  erted,  and  also  to  the  loss  of  her  child  and  subse- 
quent illness;  b.il  dwelt  more  at  larf^e  upon  tlie  en- 
quiries made  b\  her  in<ither  at  the  public  departments 
of*  office  ;  *<  en^nlirie^,"  she  added,  tapping  him  play- 
fully upon  fhr  che.'k,  **you  too  well  knew  would  be 
unaxailmi^.      But  why  deceive  your  Ellen  ?" 

•*A\e,  tijerc's  the  rub,  my  an.a:el,"  he  replied. 
'<'i'ofre  is  a  louij  arrear  «d' explanation  due  to  thee, 
Ellen,  and  il  siiall  be  paid  with  inteiest,  but  not  now. 
I  iiave  mu«  h  to  ri  fleet  upon — much  to  pj-ojxise — ,nd 
ver\  much  to  confess.  Allow  me  this  niu:ht  for  medi- 
tation, and  to-morruw  yon  shall  dec  ide  how  far  irre- 
g  larity  inAX  be  excused  by  situation,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  worhi.  and  how  we  can  best  reconcile  ouiselves 
to  its  usaures. 

M  Yffiir  words,  my  dear  Charles,  are  dark  and  ob- 
scui'e,  but.  I  trust,  refer  not  to  our  final  separation. 
1  can  sjjbmit  to  any  evil  that  povei*ty  may  bring,  so 
I  am  se«  ure  ofyour  love  and  protection." 

**  Rest  assured  of  both,  my  love.  But  how  can  1 
sen<i  a  letter,  tor  my  c(»nfession  must  be  in  writing, 
unknown  to  Mrs.  Bliruey  or  your  father?  1  have 
the  mr.st  unansweiMble  reasons  for  \^ishing  them  to 
remain  iii^norani  of  alj  that  concerns  me  ;  and  this  it 
woul!  he  difficuli  to  arcompiisii  if  we  are  known  to 
corr'.spond.  Is  there  any  confidential  person  you 
can  seo'l,  unknown  to  ti»em,  to  t!ie  Bedford  coffee- 
house ?'* 

<*  The  mystery  Charles  in  w hicli  you  seem  wrap- 
ped  is  very  alarming  j"  said  Ellen,  the  tear  standing 
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ill  her  eye,  •<  but  as  you  assure  me  I  have  nothing  to 
fear  on  the  score  of  affection,  I  think  I  am  prepared 
for  every  other  evil." 

It  being  agreed  that  she  should  send  the  following 
day  at  six,  he  bade  her    tenderly  farewel. 

As  Ellen  had  foreseen,  her  mother  never  left  the 
door;  for  as  it  opened,  sbe  was  discovered  in  the  at- 
tempt to  run  away.  Quickly  however  recovering  her 
usual  intrepid  assurance,  she  turned,  and  advancing 
to  the  street  door,  exclaimed  "  To  be  sure  son-in-law 
you  wont  be  after  laviug  us  so  soon.  I  have  a  thou- 
sand r|uestions  to  ask,  b(  sides  a  great  dale  of  family 
commiiuication  to  make;  and  you  are  no  sooner  found, 
without  looking  for  at  all,  ti>an  you  lave  us,  without 
liinting  a  word  of  the  situation  you  hoiild  under  go- 
vernment ;  and  that  sets  me  a  thinking  flie  devil  a  one 
you  have  to  brag  of." 

Without  noticing  tliis  speech  otherwise  than  by  a 
smile  ajid  a  slight  bow,  he  left  the  house,  and  Ellen  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  her  mothers  coarse  anger.  This 
was  rendered  the  more  violent  by  her  confessed  igno- 
rance of  his  prospects  and  pursuits,  ajul  her  inabili- 
ty to  name  even  t!ie  period  of  his  return.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  knowing  where  her  ill  liumour  would  have 
ended,  had  she  not  been  summoned  to  Sullivan's 
apartment. 

At  the  appointed  time  Ellen's  trusty  messenger 
brought  the  following  letter,  without  signature. 


*<  My  beloved  Ellen, 

«'*  Descende<l  from  an  ancient  and  honourable  fa- 
mily, my  education  tended  to  establish  those  dis- 
tinctions in  soriety,  which  throw  the  middlini;'  ( lass 
to  such  disdainful  distance,  that  it  is  held  disgrace- 
ful, almost  criminal  to  intermarry,  or  even  distantly 
claim  acquaintance  with  them.  These  prejudices, 
imbibed  in  childhood,  were  carefully  impressed  upon 
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my  ductile  mind,  not  more  by  tiieory  than  example, 
as  I  advanced  in  years. 

<*  The  line  of  demarcation,  so  necessary,  I  was 
told,  to  separate  the  patrician  from  the  plebeian  or- 
ders, had  never  been  broken  or  encj'oached  upon  by 
my  ancestors,  male  or  female;  and  should  I  intro- 
duce disgrace  into  the  family,  there  was  no  know- 
ing where  the  mischief  would  end.  Such,  Ellen, 
were  my  early  im|)ressions,  and  such  the  state  of  my 
mind,  when  1  passed  tlirough  Kilbiggin,  on  the  me- 
morable day  set  a  past  for  iTJoicing.  Love  of  frolic, 
and  a  wish  to  see  human  nature  in  all  its  varieties, 
induced  me,  after  sending  forward  my  servant,  to 
join  the  festive  throng.  How^  shall  I  describe  my 
feelings  ou  the  first  view  of  my  Ellen  ?  Decorated 
with  modest  propriety,  the  bewitching  simplicity  of 
your  manner,  and  the  easy  elegance  of  your  deport- 
ment, the  more  conspicuous  from  being  surrounded 
by  every  thing  vulgar  and  ridiculous,  threw  my  heart 
into  a  tumult  I  never  before  experienced  ;  and  with- 
out weighing  consequences,  I  determined  surh  beau- 
ties should  be  mine.  Not  lawfully  :  marriage,  Ellen, 
was  never  in  my  contemplation  ;  for  I  had  been 
taught  to  look  upon  seduction  as  a  venial  trespass, 
compared  with  the  heinous  crime  of  bestowing  my 
highly  prized  name  on  modest,  but  humble  worth. 
A  further  acquaintance  with  my  Ellen,  and  her  hi.u;h- 
ly  respectable  relative,  convinced  me,  however,  that 
nothing  short  of  marriage  would  be  accepted  ;  and  as 
1  determined  to  make  you  both  as  happy  as  affluence, 
amid  the  shades  of  retirement  would  allow,  I  flatter- 
ed myself  that  would  amply  atone  for  the  deception 
I  meditated.  I  pass  over  the  happy  month  after 
our  unlaxvjul  nuptials  ;  nor  attempt  to  desciihe  the 
misery  I  suffered  during  our  temporary  separations. 
Your  letters,  dictated  by  purity  and  innocence  ;  your 
feelings,  painted  in  language  at  once  chaste  and  ani- 
mated ;  brought  repentance  to  my  soul,  and  I  viewed 
my  conduct  with  horror.    Still  1  wanted  the  virtue  to 
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make  you  honourable  am  ends  :  tiiat  triump))  was  rcr 
served  for  parental  soIi(  itude.  Pride  and  hereditary 
distinction  vielied  to  the  joy  of  hailing  a  chihl  of  my 
virtuous  Ellen's  by  the  real  name  of  its  father,  and  I 
flew  on  the  wings  of  love  and  justice  to  your  dear  vil- 
lage. 

"  But  my  treasure  and  her  precious  burthen  were 
gone,  and  no  inquiry  could  point  out  her  destina- 
tion. Almost  distracted,  I  hastened  to  Dublin,  af- 
ter writing  the  letter  I  mentioned  as  having  left  with 
the  landlord  ;  and  having  conquered  my  own  pride, 
could  make  no  allowance  for  that  feeling  in  Miss 
Moorhead,  wliich  checked  my  Ellen  whenever  she 
would  have  named  her  parents.  I  now,  too,  blamed 
my  own  want  r)f  curiosity  ;  but  possessing  you,  I  ca- 
red little  abuut  the  autliors  of  your  existence,  especi- 
ally as  their  near  relation  held  them  in,  what  she  call- 
ed, merited  contempt.  A  second  journey  to  the  vil- 
lage produced  nothing  but  disappointment.  No  in- 
quiries  had  been  made  that  led  to  a  delivery  of  the 
letter  ;  and  to  commence  a  search  in  Dublin,  with  so 
few  chances  in  my  favour,  appeared  an  act  of  Quix- 
otism, no  sane  mind  would  undertake. 

«*  For  several  weeks  I  was  in  a  contintial  state  of 
hurry  and  flutter  ;  but  time,  that  wonder-working 
power,  aided  by  a  flow  of  animal  spirits,  natives  of 
our  little  Erin,  conquered  the  irritability  of  my  feel- 
ings, and  would  in  the  end,  1  doubt  not,  have  con- 
quered love  also,  had  not  you,  my  Ellen,  unexpected- 
ly answered  my  summons  at  your  father's  door  yes- 
terday, and  convinced  me,  that  the  affection  we  feel 
for  a  virtuous  and  lovely  young  woman,  is  paramount 
to  every  other  sensation. 

««  Having  read  the  confession  of  a  repentant  sin- 
ner, you  must  indulge  me  with  a  few  reflictions. 
That  I  anxiously  wish  to  make  you  lawfully  mine,  I 
solemnly  avow  ;  and  that  my  mother's  objections  will 
ce;tse  when  you  are  once  known,  1  firmly  believe  : 
but  can  we  expect  the  same  indulgence  towards  Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  Blarney  ?  Ah  no !  tfie  thing  is  impossi- 
ble. Even  I,  who  am  willing  to  give  the  most  sub- 
stantial proofs  of  my  attachment  to  their  daughter, 
could  never  be  reconciled  to  the  most  distant  chance 
of  being  recognised  as  their  son.  How  then  could 
my  mother,  with  no  such  palliative  to  lean  to,  and 
whose  family  pride  is  excessive,  he  brought  to  coun- 
tenance so  heterogeneous  a  jumble  of  rank  and  man- 
ners. 

Pardon  me,  Ellen,  for  being  thus  plain  :  the  case 
requires  it; — and  1  will  now  propose  a  plan,  subject 
to  any  amendment  you  may  hit  upon,  provided  it  be 
equally  efficacious,  which,  I  trust,  will  obviate  in 
some  measure  the  embarrassment  of  our  situation. 
By  my  interest  with  the  British  ministers,  I  have 
no  doubt  of  procuring  ^Ir.  Blaj'ney  a  comfortable 
situation;  but  it  must  be  in  a  provincial  town  in 
England,  where  no  accident  coidd  bring  us  in  con- 
tact. J  must  still,  and  for  ever,  be  known  to  them 
as  J\Ii\  Byrne  ;  and  as  you  will  probably  occasional- 
ly correspond,  it  must  of  course  be  under  the  same 
signature. 

<<  I  spent  a  sleepless  night  in  planning  and  digest- 
ing this  letter,  and  shall  not  expei  xn  e  a  moment's 
peace  until  assured  of  my  dear  E  len  s  forgiveness, 
and  that  she  attributes  my  errors  to  education,  ra- 
ther than  wilful  depravity.  Let  me  hear  from  you 
to-morrow,  addressed  Mr.  Byrne,  Bedford  coffee- 
house." 

Ellen,  although  expecting  something  unpleasant, 
was  unprepared  for  a  shock  of  this  nature  ;  and  in 
the  first  ebullition  of  lier  feelings,  devoutly  thanked 
God  that  no  living  testimony   of  her  shame  existed. 

The  child,  whose  birth  she  looked  forward  to  as  a 
source  of  joy,  no  less  anxiously  expected  by  her  hus- 
band than  herself,  and  whose  premature  birth  she  so 
deeydv  regrettpd,  would,  had  he  been  spared,  have 
blushed  for  the  authors  of  his  existence,  and  proba» 
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bly  cursed  the  liour  of  his  birth.  Her  aunt,  too, 
had  died  in  l»ai)p}  ignorance  of  the  culpHbilit}'  of  her 
young  friend  J  and  this  calamity,  so  bitter  at  tiie  time, 
was  now  cause  of  rejoicing,  since  she  was  spared 
the  heart-rending  anguish  of  her  a(h)pted  daughter's 
ruin,  and  the  little  less  pain  of  finding  her  favourite 
a  villain.  Such  were  the  first  feelings  causei!  by  the 
nameless  writer's  letter,  and  many  were  the  tears  she 
shed  in  consequence. 

A  violent  headaciie  was  the  plea  for  keeping  her 
room  that  evening,  and  a  second  perusal  of  the  letter, 
because  uninfluenced  by  passion  or  surprise,  gave  to 
reason  and  argument  all  the  force  the  authrir  intend- 
ed, and  pity  was  now  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
her  mind.  The  candour  with  which  he  confessed  his 
faults,  and  the  honourable  amends  he  projected,  add- 
ed, at  the  third  reading,  admiration  to  pity  ;  and  ere 
she  retired  for  the  night,  love,  pure  as  her  own  inno- 
cent mind,  superseded  every  other  emotion. 

An  answer  agreeable  to  the  wishes  and  expecta- 
tions of  her  correspondent  was  returned  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  ;  and  wifhin  a  montii  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Blarney,  after  extolling  the  generosity  of  their  son- 
in  law,  Mr.  B^rne,  and  boasting  of  an  income  more 
than  double  its  real  value,  sailed  f  »r  England,  to  take 
possession  of  a  lucrative  situation  provided  for  the 
former  in  the  customs  at  ilull. 

Meanwhile  Mary  Fitz-Aubnrn  had,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  M»Quirk,  been  kept  under  lock  and  key,  and 
threatened  with  the  fulminations  of  the  church  if  she 
held  the  slightest  intercourse  v\ith  the  heretical  son  of 
perdition  O'ttullivan.  To  this  confinement  she  meek- 
ly submitted;  but  all  the  fire  her  nature  was  capable 
of,  burst  forth  when  Silvester's  name  was  coupled 
with  crime.  On  these  occasions  she  never  failed  to 
defend  him,  ex(  ept  when  religious  apostacy  was  the 
theme.  When  that  was  mentioned,  she  sighed,  and 
crossed  lurs<|f,  and  silently  petitioned  the  Virgin  to 
make  her  the  humble  instrument  of  finally  saving  a 
T  2 
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soul  SO  precious.  This  hope  strengthened  the  love 
she  was  not  ashamed  tacitly  to  confess  for  the  liighly 
favoured  Sullivan,  and  stamped  it  with  the  seal  of  re- 
ligious duty. 

Seldom  was  Ferdinand  admitted  to  her  apartment^ 
because  they  knew  his  society   would   be  a  gt  ateful 
relief  to  her  mind.     But  one  day,   after  conversing 
with  her  upon  common  topics  in    he  presence  of  his 
mother,  he  contrived  to  slip  a   note  into   her  work- 
box,  which,  to  her  horror  and  astonishment,  ran  as 
follows: — "If  you   wish  to  save  yourself  from  mo- 
nastic seclusion,  and  Sullivan  from  lingering  torture, 
you  have  no  time  to  lose.     This  morning  I  overheard 
— .no   matter  how — but   it    was    premeditated,   and 
grounded  upon  horrible  suspicion  ; — I  overheard,  I 
say,  a  dialogue  between    Father  M*Quirk  and  Mrs, 
Fitz-Auhiirn,  in  which  the  former  proposed,  having, 
be  fiaid,  his  brother's   sanction,    to   trepan   or  force 
Sullivan  on  board  a  vessel,  and  deliver  him  into  the 
care  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  ; — pretty  care  the  blood- 
hounds would  take  of  him.     At  fiist  my  mother  ob- 
jected to  measures  so  desperate  ;  but   the  priest,  by 
sopiiistry,  and  arguments  that  I  thought  could  scarce- 
ly deceive  a  child,  succeeded  at  length  in  convinc  ing 
her  that  it  would  be   an  act  of  religious  zeal,  highly 
a( '  eptahle  to   the    saints,  and   in    fact   beneu«  ial   to 
tht'ir  victim,  since  it  was  the   only    means   whereby 
there  was  a  chance  of  finally   saving  liim.     The  fa- 
ther, after  he  had   obtained   my    mother's  unwilling 
consent,  mentioned  a  convent  of  holy   nuns   in  the 
neig»  boarhood  of  St.  Omers,  with  the  abbess  of  which 
he    was   particularly   intimate;  and   thought  if  you 
were  to  pass  a  year  or  two  in  their  pious  society,  it 
Would  effectually  cure  you  of,  what  he  called,   your 
shameful  atta(  hment   to  Sullivan,  besides  improving 
yo.j  in  the   French  language,  and   various   kinds  of 
line  work.     Sullivan  has  been  languishing  ever  since 
his  rude  dismission  frf)m  Auburn   House  ;  and    as  I 
can  experimentally  sympathise  with  the  votaries  of 
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little  Cupid,  I  bind  myself  to  you  and  our  friend,  in 
order  to  frustrate  the  hellish  machinations  of  M»Quirk, 
and,  if  it  be  your  v\ish,  to  aid  your  marriage,  or 
otherwise  secure  you  a  retreat  more  congenial  to  a 
young  woman'ii  feelings  than  a  convent.  Write  an 
answer;  and  my  singing  on  the  staircase  must  be 
your  signal  for  squeezing  it  under  the  door." 

Mary  had  heard  enough  of  the  Inquisition,  though 
not  half  the  diabolical  cruelties  practised  there,  to 
freeze  her  young  blood  when  she  thought  of  Sullivan 
being  immured  within  its  walls.  Without  hesitation 
she  returned  the  following  answer,  and  waited  imi)a- 
tiently  for  Ferdinand's  signal; — "Save — oh!  save 
our  friend,  and  waste  not  a  thought  upon  Mary." 
The  servant  had  removed  her  dinner,  and  placed 
candles,  ere  Ferdinand's  welcrmie  voice  was  heard  ; 
and  having  seized  the  paper,  he  silently  withdrew. 

During  this  perturbed  night  the  cruelties  of  the 
Inquisition  kept  Mary  waking;  or  if  sleep  f«)r  a  mo- 
ment closed  her  eyes,  imagination,  faithful  to  its 
trust,  added  new  horrors  to  those  already  conceived ; 
and  having  bound  Sullivan  to  the  rack,  and  given  the 
word  for  torture,  a  fearful,  self-uttered  scream  rous- 
ed her  from  tfiose  agonies  no  waking  moments  can 
surpass,  and  filled  her  soul  with  thankfulness,  that  as 
yet  these  things  were  only  the  feverish  workings  of  a 
diseased  mind.  <*  God  grant,"  siie  |)i(Misly  ex<  laim- 
ed,  **  that  tiu^y  may  never  be  realised  !i 

She  was  scarcely  risen,  when  Ferd  nand,  repeat- 
ing the  same  air,  approached,  and  presently  a  small 
sli|)  of  paper  appealed  under  the  door.  Tl»e  writing 
was  Sullivan's,  and  contained  his  final  resolutiun. 
«<  I  shall  stay  and  meet  my  doom,  unless  you  are  the 
companiDU  of  my  flight.  Ferdinand,  the  best  of  bro- 
thers and  of  men,  will  aid  your  escape,  and  England 
afford  us  an  asylum." 

Mary's  vision  of  the  preceding  night  wi'oiight  won- 
ders in  her  lover's  favour  ;  an<l  F<'r(linand  n'minding 
her,  in  a  low  voice,  that  be  awaited  her  answer,  she 
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replied,  ^^  Save  your  friend,  and  dispose  of  me  as  you 
please."  On  whi(  h  he  added,  "  Pack  up  a  few  use- 
ful arlirl*s,  and  this  night  wait  the  signal  at  your 
chamber  window,  between  the  hours  of  two  and 
four." 

Mary's  apartment  looked  into  the  garden,  and 
opening  the  window,  she  viewed,  with  o  ingied  sensa- 
tions of  pain  and  pleasure,  those  obje(  ts  whirh  habit 
had  rendered  dear.  «  And  must  I  leave  you,  and 
for  ever  ?"  she  mentally  exclaimed,  ♦<  must  1  quit  the 
abode  of  m\  forefathers,  to  seek  refuge  in  a  strange 
land,  and  amongst  a  people  who  know  me  not  ?  Such, 
Sulli\an,  is  thy  will;  and  sanctioned  by  a  brother's 
approhation,  w  hat  have  1  to  fear  ?" 

She  tlien  closed  the  window,  and  commenred  her 
preparations.  These  were,  however,  soon  accom- 
plished, and  never  did  the  hours  appear  to  move  so 
heavily.  Her  work,  her  books,  her  mush  ,  were  alike 
incapable  of  amusement,  and  the  clock  of  a  neigh- 
bouring steeple  was  the  only  outward  object  that  in- 
terested her.  T/iaMiourly  told  the  flight  of  time ; 
but  in  her  imaginaticm  it  moved  with  leaden  wings, 
and  how  much  mischief,  fafal  to  her  Sullivan,  might 
not  be  achieved  ere  midnight.  During  the  day  Mrs. 
Fit z- Auburn  and  the  confessor  paid  her  a  visit,  but 
never  had  either  of  then»  been  less  welcome.  Towards 
the  father  she  strove  not  to  conceal  her  sentiments ; 
he  had  ne  er  been  a  favourite  either  with  herself  or 
Ferdinand,  and  the  discovery  of  his  baseness  and 
turpitude,  the  malice  of  his  heart,  and  the  never 
enough  to  be  dreaded  mischief  of  which  his  head  was 
capable,  made  her  shudder  and  turn  pale  at  his  ap- 
proach. 

«.  How  now,  daughter  ?"  observed  he  with  a  Sa- 
tanic smile  ;  "  is  the  so(  iety  of  your  honourable  mo- 
ther and  myself  s«)  little  wished,  that  your  counte- 
nanci^  cha?!ges  at  our  appr?»ach  ?  at  the  time,  too, 
when  we  !jave  been  deliberating  for  your  good.  Hav- 
ing often  heard  you  express  a  wish  to  visit  France, 
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I  this  day  prevailed   upon  my  good  lady  to  indulge 
you.'* 

**  Yes,  Mary,"  added  Mrs.  Fitz-Auhurn,  "1  have 
granted  to  this  worthy  nuui,  who  has  vour  happiness 
much  at  heart,  wliat  no  otiier  pers(»n  could  have  ob- 
tained, my  consent  to  your  passing  a  yaw  in  France, 
where  you  will  have  an  opporturity,  not  merely  of 
seeing  tlie  world,  though  that  is  an  object,  but  of 
completing  your  education,  and  fitting  yourself  for 
that  walk  of  life  your  family,  your  person  and  ac- 
complishments demand.  Ferdinand,  1  have  no 
doubt,  will  gladly  join  Father  M*Quirk  as  your  es- 
cort, and  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  I  will  myself 
convey  you  back,  and  form  for  you  an  establishment 
beyond  your  ho|)('S." 

Mark's  hatred  of  every  thing  that  bore  ever  so  re- 
motely upon  duplicity,  vvas,  in  her  own  family,  be- 
come proverbial ;  but  now  she  had  too  mu(  h  at  stake 
to  risk  a  discovery  by  opposing  her  mother's  will ; 
and,  if  it  be  a  fault,  under  existing  circumstances,  to 
temporise,  Mary  was  guilty. 

*•  When  is  it  your  pleasure  that  we  set  forward, 
madam  ?"  she  asked. 

"  As  soon  as  your  w  ardrobe  can  be  prepared,"  an- 
swered her  mother.  «<  To-morrow  we  will  set  seri- 
ously about  it;  and,  as  a  mark  of  my  confidence,  I 
make  you  a  present  of  fift)'  pounds,  to  lay  out  in  the 
purchase  of  what  suits  your  own  fancy,  independent 
of  the  provision  [  shall  make/' 

Mary  hesitated  at  accepting  a  gift,  which  would  be 
used  for  purposes  so  contrary  to  the  d(>n(»r*s  inten- 
tion 5  but  Mrs.  Fitz-Auburti,  attributing  her  blushes 
to  gratified  vanity,  added,  *»Take  it,  my  love  ;  and 
show  by  your  taste  in  the  disposal  of  it,  that  1  have 
not  mistaken  your  character." 

Mary  without  further  hesitation  placed  it  in  her 
cabinet,  and  as  her  visitors  w  ithdrew,  she  fancied 
looks  of  triumph  passed  between  them. 
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However  this  might  be,  the  visit  had  not  been  with- 
out its  uses.  It  convinced  her  of  the  truth  of  her 
brother's  relation,  as  far  as  respected  herself;  which 
she  sometimes  fancied  would  prove  a  fabrication  to 
serve  his  friend.  It  added  to  the  scant)-  contents  of 
her  purse,  a  thing  not  immaterial  to  one  on  the  point 
of  launching  into  an  expensive  world  ;  and  it  suppli- 
ed food  for  reflection,  whereby  the  intervening  hours 
would  be  rendered  less  tedious. 

At  length,  after  the  most  tiresome  day  she  had  ever 
known,  her  watch  told  twelve,  and  the  closing  of  va- 
rious doors,  intimated  the  hour  of  repj>se.  Still  a 
long  interval  must  elapse  ere  she  could  hope  to  hear 
the  welcome  summons;  and  to  beg«jile  the  time,  she 
again  looked  over  her  wardrobe  and  drawers,  to  see 
that  nothing  useful  had  been  omitted.  Her  mo- 
ther's present  too,  was  safel\  <lep()sited  in  her  trunk, 
and  she  was  meditating  a  letter  that  should  excuse 
or  palliate  her  flight,  when  a  heavy  step  sounded 
along  the  gallery,  and  seemingly  approached  her 
door. 

Her  first  emotion  was  surprise  ;  but  fearful  of  being 
seen  through  the  key-hole,  prepared  and  equipped 
for  a  journey,  she  placed  her  candle  behind  the 
chimney-board,  and  shot  the  bolt  to  torbid  intrusion. 
These  necessary  precautions  were  scarcely  accom- 
plisljed,  when  the  monotonous  and  discordant  voice 
of  Father  M'Quirk  enquired  the  cause  of  her  vigils. 
«  No  good  can  arise,  daughter,"  he  added,  <*  fn)m 
young  women  watching  their  tapers,  at  this  late 
hour." 

At  first  she  resolved  upon  silence  ;  but  as  he  spoke 
upon  a  rertainty  of  her  not  being  in  bed,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  waiting  her  answer,  she  replied,  **  Con- 
finement, father,  is  no  friend  to  sleep  ;  and  if  I  have 
composed  my  mind  by  reading,  my  repose  will  be 
the  sweeter.  But  it  seems  I  am  not  alone  watchful. 
What  has  caused  your  vigils,  good  father?*' 
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*^Holy  meditation  and  pioiis  exercises  keep  the 
servants  of  God  watchful,  wliilst  their  flock  are  en- 
joying (  aim  and  undisturbed  slumber.  My  devotional 
asperations  have  this  night  been  poured  f(>rth,  amid 
the  umbrageous  retii*ement  of  the  garden,  and  seeing 
a  light  in  your  window,  1  feared  some  bodily  infirmi- 
ty kept  you  from  repose,  which  my  couns*  I  perhaps 
might  heal.  Good  night,  daughter.  The  cI<h  k  is 
going  two.  May  the  Virgin  have  you  in  her  holy 
care." 

The  clock  indeed  struck  two,  and  Mary  hoped 
M*Quirk's  nocturnal  wanderings  were  over  for  that 
night.  Had  lie  been  an  hour  later — nay  half  an  hour 
— perhaps  less — he  would  probably  have  defeated 
their  plans  ;  and  once  suspected  of  having  formed 
any,  every  future  hope  of  escape,  either  for  herself 
or  Sullivan,  would  have  been  at  an  end.  The  creak- 
ing of  the  priest's  shoes  told  his  retreat,  and  the  clos- 
ing of  a  distant  door  convinced  her  all  was  safe. 
Once  again  she  began  her  letter,  when  a  second  in- 
terruption caused  the  p;n  to  drop  from  her  nerveless 
fingers  ;  and  starting  from  her  seat,  she  opened  the 
window  to  admit  her  bi*<»ther.  Without  speaking,  he 
plnced  her  upon  the  ladder,  where  Stdlivan  waited  to 
receive  her  ;  then  snatchirjg  up  the  trunk,  to  which 
she  pointed,  he  descended  with  as  mucli  celerity  as 
his  burthen  would  permit.  The  garden  door,  of 
whieli  lie  had  secured  the  ke},  opened  into  a  hack 
street  :  Sullivan  and  Mary  were  already  seated  in 
the  coach  ;  Ferdinand,  after  disposing  of  the  trunk, 
placed  himself  vis  a  ^is,  and  the  coachman  was  closing 
the  door,  when  Vigo,  the  house  dog,  jinnped  in,  and 
no  gentle  effort  ( ould  dislodge  him.  The  animal's  at- 
tarhment  to  his  young  mistress  was  rsniarkable,  some 
people  would  have  said  ttodhlesimie,  but  Mary  view- 
ed it  as  a  spontaneous  feeling  of  gratitude,  for  having 
preserved  his  life  in  the  hour  of  peril.  *»  Poor  Vigo  !" 
said  she,  patting  his  line  head,  "I  wish  he  might 
share  my  fortunes." 
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"Why,  possession  is  I  know  not  how  many  points 
of  law  ;"  replied  Ferdinand,  *<  besides,  nobody  at 
home  se«'med  to  estimate  the  creature's  j^ood  quali- 
ties, save  vou  and  I,  Mary;  and  I  cheerfully  relin- 
quisli  my  share  <if  fiim." 

The  roach  was  proceedins^  at  a  smart  pace,  and  in 
somewhat  less  than  half  an  hour,  discharged  its  car- 
go at  a  small,  but  pretry  lookini^  house,  or  rather  cot- 
tage, in  the  village  of  Rathfarnham. 

Orion,  and  a  young  an<l  lovely  female,  were  wait- 
ing to  receive  them,  whom  Sullivan,  to  his  infinite 
surprise,  recognised  as  Miss  Blarney.  Again  he 
looked,  as  uisiiitig  to  doubt  the  evid  nee  of  his  sen- 
ses^ — for  to  find  her  in  a  remote  habitation,  with  no 
companion  but  his  friend,  shocked  his  native  recti- 
tude of  soul,  not  more  on  tier  account  than  Orion's; 
besides  the  impropriety  of  introducing  his  virtuous 
Mary  into  such  sof  iety.  As  no  one  attempted  to  elu- 
cidare  what  struck  him  as  morally  wrong  ;  he  ven- 
tured to  say,  «<  Do  I  indeed  behold  Miss  Blarney  ?" 
<<  Indeed  you  do  not,"  replied  Ferdinand.  «  You 
behold  Mrs.  Fitz-Auburn,  my  wife;  and  next  to 
Sullivan's  Mary,  the  best  little  creature  in  the 
world." 

A  general  intro<h5ctif)n  now  took  place,  and  after 
the  sisters  had  I'ctijed,  a  consultation  was  held  re-- 
speefin--  Sullivan's  marriage,  and  liis  future  proceed- 
ings. Mary's  being  a  cailiolic  and  a  minor,  woultl 
necessarily  d 'lay  their  departure,  since  Ferdinand, 
very  properly,  insisted  upon  witnessing  his  sister's 
nuptials,  and  during  tiseir  abode  in  this  land  of  dan- 
ger, the  strictest  concealment  must  be  obser\ed. 

By  this  time  the  morning  dawned,  and  it  being  ne- 
cessary that  young  Fitz-Auburn  should  be  at  his  post 
when  the  elf)pement  was  discovered,  to  prevent  his 
being  thought  an  accessary  ;  Orion — who  had  been 
liis  chief  a(Jviser  with  lespect  to  both  Ellen  and  her 
parents—walked    with  h^  to  the  city;  and  as  the 
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hclj)er  in  the  stables  was  already  up,  he  entered  the 
back  way,  and  glided  to  his  own  apartment. 

Mrs.  Fitz-Auburn  was,  lor  a  woman  of  fashion  ra- 
ther an  early  riser;  the  Father  more  tlian  commonly 
so;  and  as  her  son  was  always  the  last  person  who 
joined  the  breakfast  table,  no  wonder  was  expressed 
wiien,  at  ten  o'clock,  he  was  still  invisible.  At  length, 
tired  with  waiting,  she  ordered  him  to  be  called,  and 
added,  <<  When  Jane  cairics  her  young  lady's  break- 
fast, She  must  tell  iier  to  prepare  for  an  excursion 
into  the  city;  whither  I  am  going  immediately  after 
our  repast,  therefore  order  the  carriage." 

Ferdinand  now  enteied,  and  enquiring  where  his 
mother  was  going  so  early,  seated  himself  leisurely 
at  the  breakfast  table.  Before,  however,  he  had  de- 
voured one  muffin,  though  he  ate  and  talked  wilhout 
ceasing,  Jane  entered,  pale  and  trembling,  with  ififor- 
mation  that  her  young  lady  was  missing — that  she 
had  never  been  in  bed — and  that  the  chamber  window 
was  wide  open. 

Mjs.  Fitz-Auburn  gave  a  faint  scream,  and  fell 
back  in  her  chair.  Her  sejises,  however,  did  not  for- 
sake hei',  for  casting  a  look  of  terrible  meaning  at 
the  priest,  she  exclaimed,  "  Tiien  all  our  plans  are 
defeated,  and  that  accursed  viper  has  brought  perdi- 
tion on  my  child." 

M'Quirk  preached  patience,  and  promised  to  ex- 
ei't  c\e\y  means  the  church  allowed  to  bring  back 
ilic  youtig  lady,  and  to  punish  her  vile  seducer. 
"  Oil!'  power  is  ample,  and  all-sufficient,"  he  add- 
ed, with  the  smile  of  a  fiend.  "  The  bitterest  ven- 
geance against  tiie  enemies  of  our  faith  is  not  only 
tolerated,  but  enforced  ;  and  never  did  I  f(>rward 
any  tiling  with  half  the  zeal  that  I  sliall  exert  for 
the  discovery  and  punishment  of  this  detested  rene- 
gado." 

Ferdinand  shuddered  at  these  unchristianlike 
threats  and  revilings,  and  (Vbtermined  to  be  as  watch- 
ful for  the  safety  of  his  friend,  as  the  father  was  for 
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his  destruction  ;  and  as  no  suspicion  of  his  agency 
apptMifd  to  exist,  he  nsulved  to  he  douhly  guaided 
in  liis  {ojiddct,  and  to  make  his  visitations  ro  the  ct)t- 
ta.s^e  of  Ellen  as  seldom,  and  with  as  ninrh  privacy 
as  possihie.  Whilst  these  thoughts  occurred,  the 
dowager  went  to  her  daughter*s  apartment,  and  pre- 
sently returned  with  the  paper  on  which  Mary  had 
begun  i»er  letter. 

<' The  artful,  little  hypocrite,"  she  exclaimed, 
<«  appears  to  have  been  conveyed  away  sooner  tiian 
she  expected,  for  here  is  the  beginning  of  a  letter, 
\vhirli  slie  had  either  not  time  to  finish,  or  thougiit  it 
a  business  quite  inconsequential." 

«*  What  does  she  say  for  herself?"  asked  Ferdi- 
nand, as  if  he  thought  something  would  be  expected 
from  him. 

<*  Oh,  tlie  old  cant  of  all  run-away  misses—*  My 
dearest  motl»er, — in  what  terms  sljall  1  palliate  the 
seeming  er'rors  of  my  conduct '  " 

<»  Seeming  !"  interrupted  the  priest,  "  Dare  she 
say  seeming^  daughter  ?" 

«  Ladies  under  her  circumstances  dare  say  any 
thing,  father.  Shame  has  ceased  to  influence  the 
minrl,  when  girls,  scarcely  out  of  theii*  leading 
strings,  can  risk  their  necks  and  reputation  by  fly- 
inu:  into  the  arms  of  needy,  profligate,  unprincipled 
fortune-hunters." 

M*Quirk  requested  her  to  be  composed,  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  letter-. 

*<  In  vvhat  teruiS,"  repeated  the  lady,  «« shall  f  pal- 
liate the  seeming  eirors  of  my  ronduct,  or  express  the 
love  and  reverence  with  which  my  mind  teems  for  tiie 
dear  author  of  my  being?  Believe  me,  madam,  no- 
thing but  circumstances  of  an  imperious  nature, 
and' " 

**  There  ends  the  detested  scroll,"  continued  Mrs. 
Fitz-Auburn,  throwing  it  disdainfully  on  the  table, 
<f  and  posterity  must  remain  ignorant  of  the  very  press- 
ing circumstances,  that  could  lead  a  well  educated  fe- 
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male  to  disgrace  hop  fannly,  her  roligion,  and  lier 
modesty,  I)}'  tljf()\\in,a;  horsi'lf  away  upon  an  adven- 
turer, not  worth  a  sliillint^ — an  aposi.itc  from  his 
God — and  who  took  advaiika.e;^  of  ni\  t*i  ifudly  hospi- 
tality, to  injure  me  in  the  leiideres:  point.  But  as 
you  justly  observe,  father,  the  cliui'<h  is  all  pf)\verful 
— let  e\ery  exertion  he  used,  set  vwiy  engine  to 
work — ii^et  the  undutiful  ,^irl  and  her  paramour  once 
in  your  power,  and  the  pro(ee(!ini^s  1  form-  riy  ob- 
jected to,  shall  be  carried  into  effect  with  relii^ious 
stricttjess." 

This  hint,  supposed  to  he  understood  only  by 
M«Qiiirk,  roused  Ferdinand's  indiii;nation  ;  aiul  he 
never  saw  his  mother,  or  the  religion  which  authori- 
sed such  proceediiij^H,  witii  so  liile  revei'ence. — 
Whdst  lie  was  meditating  on  ways  to  counteract  their 
plans,  and  expedite  his  sister  and  Sullivan's  depar- 
ture, a  whispering;  conversation  was  taj'ried  on  by 
tl»e  lady  and  her  confessor,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
withdrew.  Ferdinanii  iuunediateiy  penned  a  note  to 
Orion,  expressive  ol  his  (ears;  at  the  same  time  in- 
forirjing  hi«n,  that  he  should  be  at  the  cottage  at 
twelve  that  night,  with  a  pri«  st  in  whom  he  coxld 
confide, ^ who  would  tie  the  nuptial  knot  according  to 
their  ehur<  h  ;  after  which,  if  such  a  tiling  were  pr*ac- 
ticable,  on  so  short  a  notice,  he  wc>uld  wish  to  see 
the  young  couple  on  their  way  to  England,  where  he 
Would  trtist  S«dlivan's  honour  for  the  other  part  of 
the  ceremony,  rather  than  run  the  risk  which  threat- 
ened both,  by  a  protracted  stay  in  their  native  coun- 
try. 

Not  a  moment  was  L)st  in  forwarding  Ferdinand's 
wishes;  and  ere  fatiier  M»Quirk,  and  his  coadjidor 
in  mischief,  rose  on  the  following  morninjLr,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  O'Sullivan  and  their  firm  ftif^nd  Orion,  wt-rc 
ploughing  the  deep,   in  a  vessel  bound  for  Falmoulh. 

Every  thing  conspired  to  render  tlie  voyag<  de- 
lightful. Pleasant  weather^ — 'a  genlle,  and  somewhat 
polished  captain — dgreeaUle  company,  consistinii;  ot  a 
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Unitarian  minister  and  Iiis  daughter,  returning  to 
Ti  {{ro,  their  native  place — made  time  appear  to  fly 
so  rapidly,  that  one  of  tiie  party — perhaps  two — 
heard  without  pleasure  the  order  for  lajiding.  Orion 
iiad  found  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frampton  entirely  the  man 
after  his  own  heart;  and  his  daughter  Susan,  a 
yo.  rig  woman  alKujt  his  own  age,  so  well  informed 
and  sweet  tempered,  that,  t!i«»ugh  far  from  hand- 
some, he  declared  her  the  most  fascinating  woman 
lie  had  ever  conversed  v,  itli;  and  readily  prevailed 
upon  Sullivan  to  take  up  their  abode  at  Truro,  du- 
ring the  time  it  was  necessaiy  to  wait,  ere  they  could 
be  united  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Protestant 
church. 

Before  this  period  arrived,  Orion  had  so  far  won 
upon  tlie  affections  of  Susan,  that  the  worthy  minis- 
ter acted  as  fatiier  to  both  the  brides,  and  requested 
the  double  wedding  might  be  celebrated  at  his  house. 
Orion,  without  delay,  informed  his  friends  of  the 
change  in  his  prospects,  and  of  Mr.  Frampton's  wish, 
that  he  should  commence  his  studies,  and  prepare 
himself  for  the  ministry.  *•  This,"  he  added,  "  would 
be  perfectly  agreeable  to  my  own  views  and  wishes, 
could  I  flatter  myself  with  possessing  those  requi- 
sites, my  good  father  assures  me  application  and 
practice  will  bring  to  perfection. '^ 

Sullivan  despatched  a  letter  by  the  same  mail,  to 
Mary's  brother.  After  detailing  the  particulars  we 
have  related  above,  he  continued,  "  We  intend  to  re- 
main in  Truro  the  two  or  three  ensuing  months,  for 
several  reasons;  the  most  important  of\\Jiich  is,  that 
we  can  here  enjoy  the  society  of  deservedly  esteemed 
friends,  without  launcliing  into  expenses  we  can 
at  present  ill  afford.  Here,  too,  I  can  invoke  the  mu- 
ses, and  devote  my  mind  to  general  literary  pur- 
suits, with  much  greater  expectation  of  success,  than 
amid  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  British  metropolis. 
And  as  on  that  I  build  for  future  subsistence,  the  soon- 
er I  prepare  certain  materials  for  the  press,  the  bet 
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ter.  Mary  is  every  thiiij^  the  fondest  heart  rojild 
wisli  ;  and  my  gratitude  to  you  for  hestowin.g;  surli  a 
treasure,  no  power  of  lan,e^iiaj^e  can  rxpr^ss.  Still  her 
affectionate  lieart  pan^s  to  be  re( on^  i!ed  ;  and  when 
I  assure  her,  her  cause  cannot  be  in  brtt<'r  hands 
than  (»nr  dear  Ferdinand's,  and  that  Mrs.  Fitz-Au- 
burn  will  at  hMia^th  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason,  she 
sighs,  ffdds  h«'r  hands  upon  her  bosom,  and,  with  a 
look  of  seraphic  meaning,  replits—*  Would  my  vSul- 
livan  suffer  his  Mary  to  lead  him  into  the  fold,  from 
whicfi  he  has  unhappily  strayed  ;  with  what  assured 
rapture  could  sjie  tiien  present  him  to  those  friends 
who  view  hint  in  every  t>ther  respect  with  partial 
eyes.  Believe  me,  Mrs.  FItz  Auburn  is  uninfluenced 
by  worldly  considerations.  Want  of  wealth  would 
be  no  iiiipediment  to  a  reconciliation,  were  you  once 
again  within  the  pale  of  salvation.  But  whilst  she 
lo<d\s  upon  you,  as  not  ojdy  doomed  to  destructiciji 
yourself,  but  as  the  probable  cause  of  eternal  misery 
to  lier  child,  can  you  wonder  if  she  continue  vi{)lent 
and  indexible!' — Sweet  saint !  her  aspitations  in  my 
behallare  enei'getic  and  sincere;  and  though  her  zeal 
be  nsisappiieci,  it  calls  forth  my  warmest  gratitude 
and  admiration.  But  I  seem  to  ff)rget  that  I  address 
one  who  worships  God  in  the  satne  temple  as  my  be- 
loved. That  you  may  have  no  (ears  for  your  sister, 
I  pledge  myself,  never,  diret  tly  or  indirectly,  with- 
out your  especial  leave,  to  influence  her  religious  opi- 
nions, since  I  have  no  fears  for  Ae?'  future  bliss,  what- 
ever she  may  have  of  ?ji/«e." 

Ferdinand's  answer  was  most  friendly.  It  inform- 
ed the  absentees,  that  fatljer  M'Quirk  conducted  his 
proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  one  or  both,  witli 
such  secrecy  that  notiting  transpired;  but  that  he 
and  Mrs.  Fitz-xiuburn  held  long  and  daily  conferen- 
ces;  that  an  P^nglish  Nobleman,  of  singular  appear- 
ance and  character,  had  been  introduced  to  his  mo- 
ther on  the  day  Sullivan  and  Mary  sailed  for  Bri- 
tain ;  and  if  appearances  might  be  credited,  was  in 
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a  fair  way  of  becomini?  their  step-father.  The  letter 
contained  a  bank-note  for  a  fiundred  pounds,  and  was 
the  sisrerlv  s^ift  of  •»  Ellen  Fitz-Auburn  to  Mary 
0'S.illiva»i/' 

A  Dublin  paper  arrived  on  the  following  day,  an- 
nounrinti^  the  man-i;ia;e  of  the  Ric^ht  Honourable  Ltird 
Skipton  to  the  H«)nourable  Mrs.  Fitz-Auburn.  Mary 
crossed  herself,  and  ejaculated  a  prayer  for  her  mo- 
ther's happiness. 

Our  inteiM  stjnj*  couple  had  resided  six  weeks  in 
Cornwall,  during  which  period  Sullivan  had  been  in- 
defntigably  industrious,  and  now  meditated  ajouiney 
to  tlie  metropolis.  To  forward  this,  he  and  Orion 
walked  to  Falmouth,  to  enquire  if  a  vessel  would 
sboitly  sail  to  London.  Susan  and  Mary,  acrom- 
pani<Ml  by  her  faitld'ul  Vigo,  joined  tlnir  excursion 
for  al)oui  two  miles  ;  but  as  a  jdeasanter  course,  and 
to  extend  tijeir  walk,  they  hit  tlu-  hii;h  way,  on  their 
return,  and  explored  the  neigiibouring  fields.  These 
led  by  iinpen  eptible  degrees  from  the  public  road: 
but  Susan  had,  by  this  tiuje,  got  sucli  firm  hold  of 
her  companion's  attention,  by  discoursing,  as  oppor- 
tunity afforded,  np'm  religious  topirs,  (than  which 
iKJiiiing  roiild  bp  more  interesting  to  either,  from  tiie 
hopes  I'arh  entertained  of  making  a  convert):  I  say, 
the  w ay  was  so  beguiled  by  discourse  of  this  nature, 
that  they  reflected  not  uj)on  their  distance  from  home, 
until  stopped  in  tiieir  procuress  by  a  mill-stream,  over 
which  was  placed  a  plank  by  way  of  bridge.  This 
water,  in  general  an  inconsiderable  rivulet,  wnsnow^ 
swelled  by  the  late  heavy  rains  into  a  formidable 
str<am,  and  flowed  rapidly.  Susan  knew  they  should 
regain  the  high  road  within  a  hundred  yards  of  this 
jnili,  and  having  been  in  the  habit  of  skipping  over 
the  plank  in  her  juvenile  days,  no  f/ars  prevented 
her  crossing  it  now.  Mary,  more  timid  fr-om  educa- 
tion and  custom,  thought  the  attempt  would  involve 
them  in  danger,  and  called  Knjdly  u|)rm  the  inmates 
of  the  mill  fur  assistance.     No  one  however  appear- 
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Oil,  and    Susan  lauc^liing  at   her  want  of  courage, 
walked  leisurely  over  by  way  of  example.    Vigo  fol- 
lowed and   looked  wistfully  at  his  mistress,  but  see- 
ing her  stationary,  recrossed   and  lay  down  at  her 
feet.     Susan   likewise  returned  with  an  intention  to 
hand   her    friend   over;  but  now   an   objection   was 
started  on  Vigo's  account.  *»  If  he  be  upon  the  bridge 
at  the  timj'  we  are,'*  said  Mary,  *♦  'tis  so  elastic,  that 
I  shall  never  keep  my   footing;  hold  him  fast  and  I 
will  hazard  the  experimer)t  alone."     Vigo   was  ac- 
cordingly secured;  with  hesitating  steps  the  trembler 
advanced,  gaining    courage    as   she   proceeded,  and 
was  within  three  paces  of  terra  firma,  when  the  firing 
of  a  gun,  apparently    very    near,  destroyed    all  self 
command,  and    poor  Mary  was  precipitated  into  the 
stream.     Susan,  unmindful   of  honest   Vigo's   exer- 
tions, continued   to  s(  ream   and   call   for  assistance> 
until  the  sjjortsman  and   his  servant  appeared:  she 
then  bega;e(i  with  almost  frantic  eagerness   that  they 
would  save   Mrs.  0*Sullivan.     The   rapidity   of  the 
current    had    carried    her  several   yards  below   the 
bridge,  and   human    assistance    arrived   too   late    to 
preserve  her  (rom   tlie   dangers  of  the   mill    wheel. 
Tiiis  the  stianger  observed,  at  the  moment  Vigo  ap- 
peared slrus^gling  \\,itl»  the   torrent;  and  ere  lie  had 
time  to  express  half  his  astonishment,  mingled  with 
admiration,  Mary,  nuitiotiless  and  insensible,  was  ex- 
tended on  the  glass.     Vigo,   after  shaking  the   wet 
from  his  shaa:gy  sides,  returned,  and  viewing  his  ap- 
parently lifeless  inistress,   sent  forth   a  howl,  so  dis- 
mal, and   full   of  nseauing,   that    the   stranger,  who 
ku'  w  not  how  short  a  time  siie  had  been   in   the  wa- 
ter, and  his  servant,   a  martyr  to  superstition,  be- 
lieved her  really  dead.     Susan  being  under  no  such 
apprehensions,  laid   her  head  upon  her  lap,  and  re- 
questing the  servant   might  go  to  Truro  for  a  car- 
riai^e,  eagerly  awaited  symptoms  of  returning  ani- 
maticm.     These  app(  ared  as  soon  as  probability  war- 
ranted, and  ere  the  chaise  arrived,  Mary  had  walk- 
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ed,  with  the  assistance  of  her  friend  and  the  strau- 
ger,  several  times  across  the  field,  and  conversed  with 
as  much  composure  as  though  no  such  occunence  had 
happened. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  honest  Vigo's  joy  when  the 
well  kno'ftn  accents  of  his  mistress  again  cheered 
him.  By  some,  his  uncommon  sensibility,  or  saga- 
city, WM)uld  scan  fly  be  credited — whilst  others,  with 
a  smie  of  contempt,  would  wonder  why  so  mucli — 
indeed  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  actions  of  a 
brute.  Suffit  e  it  to  say,  the  affectionate  creature  was 
in  the  chaise  as  soon  as  his  mistirss — the  friends 
were  soon  set  down  at  Sii!li\an's  lodginis^s — and 
change  of  raiment  uas  all  that  appeared  necessary 
either  foi*  ease  or  comfort. 

Sullivan  had  seMired  their  passage  in  a  vessel  in- 
tending to  sail  in  i'n  days;  and  heai'd  the  account  of 
his  w  it'e's  adventure  from  a  dozen  different  mouths  at 
least — and  told  in  almost  a  dozerj  different  ways,  as 
he  walked  throogli  the  town.  But  as  tiiey  all  agreed 
in  pronouncing  her  saf •  and  uniiurt,  joy  and  grati- 
tude were  the  only  sensations  h^  exp»Mienf  ed. 

All  uas  now  bustling  preparation;  durin.e:  wlfich 
Mary  frequently  saw  the  stra»»ger-s  s*^r\ant,  and 
could  not  help  w(jnd«'ring  that  no  enquiry  was  n>ade 
after  her  health;  paetirolarly,  as  his  master,  at  ilie 
time  of  t!»e  ac{  idi-nt,  expressed  (oucernrd'  no  com- 
mon kind,  and  anx<^ty  for  the  consequences.  l5»no- 
rance  respe(  tin_i^  her  [due  of  nsiileiue  could  not  be 
pleaded,  since  the  JUan  never  passed  without  looking 
eariH  stiy  at  tie  house,  asid  had  more  liian  once  seen 
her  at  the  window. 

The  surprise  such  pointed  neglect  caused,  was 
howi  v«r  transient,  and  gave  place  to  matters  of  more 
imuiediate  concern. 

Susan,  we  have  before  said,  took  every  opportu- 
iiit\.  when  they  wre  alone,  of  introducing'  religious 
topi  s.  Siie  bad  by  'his  line  rooted  out  many  of  her 
friend's  prejudices,  and  time,  she  flattered  herself. 
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was  alone  wantin,^  to  eradicate  the  errors  of  popery 
entirely  from  licr  mind.  A  day  previous  to  the  ves- 
sel sailing,  Sullivan  and  Orion  again  went  to  Fal- 
mouth, in  order  to  ship  tlie  packages;  and  Mary  was 
deeply  meditating  upon  the  arguments  used  by  Susan 
in  their  last  conversation ;  when  a  message  in  the 
name  of  the  latter  desired  slie  would  follow  her  to  a 
certain  iieid,  which  they  almost  daily  perambulated. 
Several  doubts  had  arisen,  which  she  was  anxious  to 
have  cleared — this  appeared  the  favourable  moment, 
and  with  a  mind  panting  after  truth  she  sought  the 
spot.  It  lay  at  an  inconsiderable  distance  from  the 
town,  and  ha\ing  cleared  the  suburbs,  a  sharp  angle 
led  immediately  to  it.  Tliis  she  turned,  and  in  her 
haste  ran  against  a  man,  who  catching  her  in  his 
arms,  conveyed  her  to  a  carriage,  which  was  in- 
stantly set  in  motion  with  all  the  speed  four  horses 
could  exert.  This  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  but  it 
proved  long  enough  to  deprive  Mary  of  sensation, 
and  when  reason  returned,  she  found  herself  in  the 
arms  of  the  stranger. 

We  shall  not  detail  Stdli van's  distraction  when  he 
found  his  Mary — the  object  dearer  to  him  tlian  life 
< — 'thus  mysteriously  missing.  Messengers  were  sent 
in  ever^  direction,  with  handsome  rewards  to  rhose 
who  should  first  discover,  or  trace  the  manner  of  her 
disappearance ;  whilst  himself  and  Orion  searched 
every  pit  and  pool  <»f  water,  and  in  fact  every  place, 
likely  and  unlikely,  hoping  almost  impossibilities. 
Severely  Sullivan  blamed  himself  for  taking  Vigo  to 
Falmouth ;  from  an  idea,  that  he  would  have  been 
found  as  powerful  a  protector  by  land  as  he  had 
proved  himself  by  water.  The  only  intelligence 
that  could  be  gathered,  and  tliat  almost  amounted  to 
nothing,  was,  that  a  chaise  had  been  seen  standing  at 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  on  the  day  she  was  mis- 
sing; but  so  little  curiosity  had  it  raised  in  the  spec- 
tator, tliat  he  pursued  his  way  without  making  any 
other  remark,  than  that  four  horses  \\erc  attached 
to  it. 
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This  led  to  another  expedition.  Every  town  with- 
in a  dozen  njilfs  N'^as  visited,  hut  no  chaise  had  been 
bir'f'd  tor  I'l'^ijo  on  the  ilny  nieritionrd,  nor  had  any 
carriiij^p  with  four  horses  stopprd  to  (  hantie. 

Whilst  this  sear-  h  a/*itate<l  the  distracted  husband 
and  his  triends.  the  vessel  w as  on  her  y^ay  to  L'Mid«»n 
witjj  nearly  all  Sulli^.ri's  jtropcrty  f)n  board;  but 
this  in  his  pr.  soit  frame  of  mind  uas  a  trifling  con- 
sideration. What  was  property — what  the  world — 
without  his  Marv  ? 

Un  the  sixth  day  after  her  disappearance,  the  un- 
happy man  was  roused  from  a  stiite  bordering  on 
mental  derangement,  by  a  letter  left  at  the  door  by 
a  stranger  on  horseback.  Trembling  at  sight  of  his 
Wife's  well-known  hand,  with  eager  haste  he  read  as 
follows  : 

*«  My  beloved  Sullivan, 

**  1  am  only  allowed  to  inform  you  of  my  health 
and  safety,  and  that  I  am  in  honourable  hands.  Had 
I  not  pledi;ed  mjself  to  secrecy,  respecting  mv  dis- 
appearance and  |)resent  f  ircumstances,  this  trifling 
consolation  would  have  been  witiiheld  ;  but  knowing 
your  anxiety,  1  would  have  promised  almost  any 
thing  to  relieve  it.  Should  it  please  the  disposer  of 
all  things  to  separate  us  finally  in  this  world,  we 
shall  meet  again  in  that  abode  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, appointed  to  receive  the  good  of  all  reli- 
gions. Yes,  my  Silvester — be  it  your  comfort  to 
know,  that  your  Mary  has  so  far  conquered  the  pre- 
judices of  education — thanks  to  Mrs.  Orion — as  to 
allow  salvation  to  good  people  of  every  denomination. 
I  would  recommend  yuuv  immediate  rieparture  for 
London,  as  the  only  place  where  talents  such  as  you 
possess,  meet  with  encouragement.  Farewel,  may 
every  good  angel  guard  you." 

Susan,  whose  apprehension  was  uncommonly  acute, 
thought  this  advice  conveyed  a  double  meaning  ;  and 
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that  the  one  not  expressed,  related  to  her  own  resi- 
dcnre  in  the  metrojmlis.  SidliMin,  liappy  to  catch 
at  the  slightest  hope,  h^ft  Cornwall  on  tl»e  ri)llov\ing 
dav  ;  Orion  having  previously  procured  every  ne- 
cessar}'  information  respecting  the  vess.l,  and  the 
merchants  to  whom  her  cargo  was  consii^ned.  He 
likewise,  knowing  how  liai>le  his  friend  was  to  impo- 
sition, prorund  fi'om  one  of  Mr.  Frampton's  congre- 
gation, a  letter  to  his  brother  in  the  city  ;  in  w  hicli 
he  was  I'equested  either  to  accommodHte  Mr.  ()*Sul- 
livan  with  a  lodging  in  his  own  family,  or  procure 
him  one  in  a  decent  and  respej  tahle  liouse. 

We  now  find  Sullivan  settled  in  Fulwood's  Rents, 
where  the  first  pmsuit  he  engHged  in,  was  the  reco- 
very of  liis  l«iggage.  For  this  purp(»se  he  made  se- 
veral unpr(»d»ictive  journies  to  Sha(K>ell.  One  time 
the  vessel  was  not  arrived,  at  another  siie  was  not 
yet  discharged  ;  and  the  last  time  the  owner  of  the 
warehouse  was  absent  with  the  key  in  his  porket. 
Dispirited  and  wearv,  he  was  entering  a  public  house 
for  rest  and  refreshment,  when  a  person  whom  he 
had  generally  seen  loitering  about  the  dock,  and  fre- 
quently spoken  to,  expressed  his  sorrow  that  he 
shofdd  have  had  so  many  fruitless  journies,  and  of- 
fered his  services  in  any  way  that  could  be  useful  ; 
at  the  same  time  saying,  he  was  intimately  ac  quaint- 
ed  with  the  merchants  in  whose  ware  rooms  his  pro- 
perty lay. 

Sullivan  was  pleased  with  the  man's  civility — an 
nnusual  thing  he  thougljt  at  Shadwell — and  ere  tliey 
had  fiiiisiied  a  tankard  of  porter,  he  gave  him  an  or- 
der to  receive  his  trunks,  and  a  direction  where  in 
the  city  to  send  them.  Day  after  day  however  pass- 
ed witliout  intelligence  from  his  new  acquaintance, 
and  again  he  to«>k  the  road  so  often  trod  in  vain; 
but  leaiMit  to  his  infinite  vexation,  that  all  the  pack- 
ages directed  to  Mr.  Silvester  0*Sullivan  had  been 
taken  away  several  days  before,  by  virtue  of  an  or- 
der describing  minutely  every  box  and  parcel,  and 
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signed  with  his  own  name.  Sullivan  enquiring  if 
they  knew  the  person  to  whom  they  were  delivered, 
the  man  stared  as  he  replied,  «  Noy  Sir,  but  i  hope 
you  do.  I  made  him  give  a  receipt,  as  we  always  do, 
but  the  name  he  signed  may  no  more  belong  to  him, 
than  the  boxes  did."  The  book  being  produced, 
Sullivan  saw,  with  equal  surprise  and  mortification, 
the  signature,  and,  as  far  as  lie  could  recollect,  the 
hand  writing  of  Edward  Enamel,  the  ci-devant  den- 
tist ! 

Every  hope  of  recovering  his  property  fled,  tlie 
moment  lie  discovered  the  name  of  the  swindler;  but 
surely  it  was  not  the  incendiary  at  Connaught  Cas- 
tle, to  whom  he  Ijad  given  the  order  !  Appearance — . 
voice — complexion — every  thing  spoke  the  contrary. 
Mentioning  this  to  the  porter,  the  man  observed  in 
reply,  **  Bless  your  honour  !  such  rascals  herd  in 
gangs.  '  lis  not  likely  any  body  you  know  would 
attempt  such  a  bar<'faced  trick  ;  but  he  marked  the 
game,  and  set  somebody  else  to  hunt  it." 

Good  and  evil — pleasure  and  pain — are  all  com- 
parative. Had  Sullivan  sustained  this  deprivation 
prior  to  the  loss  of  his  Mary,  he  would  liave  consi- 
dei-ed  it  as  a  heavy  calamity — and  so  it  was  to  a  per- 
son in  liis  circumstances — but  having  experienced  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  could  befal  him,  save  the 
knf>wledge  of  her  deat!),  he  v.as  prepared  to  encoun- 
ter minor  evils  with  the  calmness  of  a  p'hilosoplier. 
^Tis  true,  he  was  witlsout  a  second  coat — but  he  liad 
a  change  of  linen  :  and  though  his  Iiat,  and  in  fact 
the  whole  of  ids  outer  habiliments  were  shabby,  be- 
ing chosen  from  a  well-stored  wardrobe,  as  pecu- 
liarly adapteil  to  the  coarse  accommodations  of  a 
ship — he  had  fortunately  preserved  his  manuscripts, 
and  they  would  be  exchanged  for  sj>ecie  long  before 
he  could  positively  be  said  to  want  any  additional 
clothing. 

Sullivan  wrote  instantly  to  his  fi'iends  in  Corn- 
wall 5  and  after  stating  his  loss,  added  <tfTo  the  pro- 
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vident  care  of  Mr.  Frampton  I  am  indebted  for  the 
means  of  future  provision.  Had  lie  not  almost  in- 
sisted upon  my  never  losing  sight  of  the  trunk  in 
which  my  manuscripts  were  packed,  it  would  liave 
shrred  tlie  same  fate  as  my  other  property,  and  I 
should  not  have  possessed  even  the  comforts  of  a 
change  of  linen." 

The  first  work  Sullivan  offered  to  tiie  booksellers, 
was  on  Theology  ;  and  greatly  admired  by  his  Cor- 
nish friends  for  the  sound  reasonitig,  and  unanswer- 
able arguments  with  which  it  abounded.  Alas  for 
Sullivan  !  The  London  publishers  understood  not  his 
reasoning,  and  his  arguments  were  equally  unfortu- 
nate. In  fine — .after  offering  it  to  at  least  half  a 
dozen  popular  men  in  their  way,  he  learnt  to  his  un- 
speakable astonisliment,  that  nobody  troubled  their 
heads  about  theology — that  religious  tracts  were 
sold  to  the  butter  shops  at  so  much  a  pound— but 
that  if  he  would  write  a  satirical  novel — the  more 
abusive  and  calumnious  the  better— he  would  esta- 
blish his  fame,  and  fortune  would  of  course  follow. 

\ye  sijall  not  trace  him  through  the  v^hole  of  his 
literar}'  career — Indeed  it  would  fill  a  volume,  and 
his  adventures  have  already  exceediid  our  original 
intention.  The  reader,  iiowever,  may  form  a  pretty 
correct  estimate  of  his  disaj){)ointments  and  mortifi- 
cations, and  tlie  contemptuous  treatment  he  received 
from  booksellers,  by  the  philippic  he  inadvertently 
uttered,  wiien  first  introduced  to  his  acquaintance  at 
t!ie  chop-house.  He  had  at  that  period  been  resident 
in  London  eigiit  ra<mths,  and  during  the  time,  tiiere 
was  scarcely  a  publisiier  he  had  not  applied  to.  Some 
cajoled  him  with  fair  words,  and  proujises  they  never 
meant  to  j)erform;  whilst  otiiers — less  cruel — bluntly, 
often  rudely,  told  him,  their  siielves  were  weighed 
down  with  such  lumber  as  his;  and  that  moral  es- 
says, tiieological  dissertations,  and  piditical  trar  is, 
unless  greatly  patronised,  never  paid  for  the  printing. 

Wlien  the  cruel  disappointm»^nt  of  all  his  sanguine 
expectations  was  fully  ascertained,  and  his  outward 
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appearance  began  to  grow  more  tlian  shabby  ;  he 
wrote,  as  lie  faiilidiJiy  promised  whenever  circum- 
stances proved  untoward,  to  his  fritMid  Orion  for  a 
loan  ;  an<l  was  making  out  a  catah)gue  of  a  few  in- 
dispensible  nt-ct^ssarit's  to  be  immediately  purchased, 
when  a  letter  arrived,  for  which  the  postman  de- 
manded two  shillings.  It  would  at  this  moment  have 
puzzh  d  Sullivan  to  produce  two  pence  ;  but  certain 
in  his  own  mind  of  tlie  intrinsic  value  of  a  two  shil- 
ling letter,  lie  made  no  scruple  opon  the  strength  of 
it,  to  borrow  for  the  first  time  of  his  landlord. 

Eagerly  he  flew  up  stairs  to  peruse  the  welcome 
letter — his  Cornish  friends  having  bevn  for  a  length 
of  time  unaccountably  silent — when  looking  at  the 
direction,  he  saw  to  his  surprise,  characters  totally 
unknown.  His  heart  beat  with  alarm  of  he  knew 
not  what,  and  tearing  it  ojien  he  found  his  own  letter 
inclosed  in  an  envelope  from  the  general  post-office. 
On  the  reverse  of  that  designed  for  Orion,  was  writ- 
ten **gone  to  America  four  months  agoJ^ 

These  few  words  seeuied  to  (le(  ide  the  fate  of  poor 
Sidlivan — for  Ferdinand  Fitz-Auburn  and  Ellen,  we 
should  have  inforuKd  our  reader,  went  to  reside  in 
Switzerland  soon  after  his  toother's  marriage.  A 
sickness  at  the  heart  was  attended  by  giddiness,  and 
lie  dropped  extended  on  the  floor.  The  honest  shoe- 
maker, first  calling  to  know  if  any  tiling  was  the 
matter,  rushed  up  stairs,  and  found  his  lodger  with- 
out sense  or  motion.  A  brain  fever  succeeded  this 
attack  upon  his  feelings,  during  which  he  raved  in- 
cessant]} upon  ^lary  and  Oiion  ;  dwelt  upon  their 
unkind  desertion,  and  compared  it  to  striking  a  dag- 
ger to  his  heart.  For  several  weeks  after  the  fever 
left  him,  he  uas  kept  alive  by  nourishing,  and  some- 
what expensive  aliment,  and  tins  he  at  first  took  too 
sp;H"ingl}^  to  be  of  anv  essential  use,  from  a  firm  per- 
suiisi  .n  tijat  he  was  tresjiassiiig  upon  people  who 
couhl  ill  aflTird  fo  supply  his  wants.  But  when  in- 
formed by  Shore  that  j'very  thing  was  purchased 
with  his  own  money,  though  wiiere  it  came  from  he 
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refused  to  say,  the  invalid  submitted  to  use  the  means 
jirescribed  for  his  recovery.  The  truth  is,  Shore  had 
a  .e^enerous  and  feeling  heart,  but  cir(  uuistanccs  not 
alh)\ving  it  full  exercise,  he  made  known  tin*  situation 
of  his  lodger  to  a  lady  possessing  both  means  and  in- 
clination ;  and  her  purse  provided  the  salutary  sup- 
plies, on  the  express  condition,  that  not  even  Mrs. 
Sliore  should  know  from  whence  they  came. 

Sullivan  was  eager  to  go  abroad,  from  anxiety  to 
know  the  fate  of  some  manuscript  poems  left  witii  a 
bookseller,  who  promised  fair,  the  day  preceding  his 
attack.  But  to  this  an  obstacle  interposed,  which  he 
was  at  present  unable  to  overcome.  His  head,  du- 
ring the  height  of  the  fever,  had  been  deprived  of  its 
honours,  and,  witliout  a  wig,  he  could  not  appear 
abroad.  Tins,  Sliorc  did  his  best  to  obviate,  by  pro- 
ducing the  identical  bob  so  frequently  reverted  to  in 
his  history.  Sullivan  retired  with  his  treasure — 
shook  it — combed  it — tried  it  on — and  endeavoured 
to  alter  the  form  and  shape,  by  pulling  it  in  every 
possible  way.  Still  it  was  stubbornly  fixed  in  its  ori- 
ginal cut ;  and  that  was  now  not  only  obsolete,  but 
the  most  unbecoming  thing  in  the  world,  both  to  his 
age,  complexion,  and  visage.  It  had  likewise  ano- 
ther inconvenience.  It  was  so  fruitful  in  materials  of 
one  kind  or  other,  that  his  hat,  instead  of  being  as 
usual,  drawn  modestly  over  his  forehead,  kept  aloof, 
and  barely  rested  on  the  luxuriant  antiquated  bob  ; 
leaving  his  countenance  exposed  at  once  to  observa- 
tion and  the  weather. 

In  fact,  from  illness  and  other  circumstances,  Sul- 
livan was  altogether  so  altered,  that  M  vry  herself 
migiit  have  passed  him  without  recoiiriition. 

Thns  equippeil,  he  sallied  forth  ;  and  wiien  he  liad 
succeeded  in  convinr  ing  the  bookselhr,  that  he  was 
the  idejitical  Sullivan,  who,  two  months  befoi'e,  hul 
left  a  bo  »k  of  manuscript  poetry,  he  was  assurf  d, 
after  much  depreciation,  that  these  things  were  quite 
a  drug ;  but  that  if  two  guineas   w  ere  any  object  to 
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the  author,  he,  the  bookseller,  would  run  the  hazard 
of  printinja;. 

*»  Two  guineas  !'*  replied  our  astonished  bard, 
*<  sorely  you  do   not  seriously    make  so  paltry  an 

omi?" 

The  vender  assured  him,  it  was  the  common  trade 
pri<e  for  trifles  of  that  kind. 

**  Trifline:  as  they  may  appear  to  you,"  said  Sulli» 
vai',  *•  tl  ey  are  th<^  produce  of  infinite  labour  and 
pains — of  njany  wakeful,  anxir,us  hours — and  shall 
tun  i^uineas  he  the  onlj  rfnHjneraiii.n  ?  Fou  are  no 
poet.  I  presume  ?"  added  he,  looking  earnestly  at  the 
retailer. 

**  No,  thank  Gf)d  !"  replied  he,  looking  round  his 
shop,  with  coiisrious  superiority. 

*»  For  wfiat  are  you  so  devoutly  thankful  ?"  en- 
qfiired  Sullivan  ;  *<  is  it  that  nature  has  blessed  you 
with  a  la(  k  of  talent,  or  that  yon  have  an  opportunity 
of  undervaluing  works  of  genius — of  keeping  tiieir 
aiithors  poor  ar)d  dependent,  timt  you  may  roll  in 
your  carriage  by  the  sale  of  what  costs  you  compara- 
tively nothing  ?" 

<<  My  tiojo  is  too  precious,"  said  the  bookseller^ 
<<to  be  wasted  in  listening  to  the  effusions  of  disap- 
pointed vanity.    Will    you    accept  the  two  guineas  ?" 

•'  No,"  reidied  Sullivan  ;  «<  but  make  them  five, 
and  such  is  the  nature  of  my  present  situation,  that 
I  mvst  accept  them." 

1  he  man,  instead  of  advancing  in  liberality  upon 
this  declaration,  began  to  think  he  had  been  too 
bountiful.  Pale  and  meagre  was  the  poor  j)oet's 
visage,  and  it  was  the  rule  of  tlie  trade  to  offer  in 
proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  applicant,  not  with 
a  view  to  relieve  thf).se  wants,  but  to  drive  a  bargain 
aecording  to  their  urgency.  «*  The  tenderness  of 
my  nature,'*  said  the  tradesman,  «  has  already  car- 
ried me  beyond  prudence.  Your  looks  bespeak  dis- 
tress?, and  to  avoid  wounding  your  sensibility  by  a 
whatever  might  be  his  religious  tenets  ,•  constantly 
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gift,  1  offered  it  in  the  less  offensive  form  of  a  bar- 
gain." 

"  Settinj;?  your  feelinjjs  aside  then,"  said  Sullivan, 
f(  you  would  not  have  offered  me  even  that  poor  pit- 
tance for  my  poems." 

<*  As  1  told  you  before,  poetry  is  a  drug;  except 
it  be  a  satire  upon  well  knov\n  characters,  nobody 
reads  it.  Ne\ertheless,  I  will  risk  something  to 
serve  a  gentleman  who  has,  doubtless,  seen  better 
days." 

<•  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  risk  the  immense  sum  of 
two  gtiineas  ujion  this  manuscrijjt,"  said  Sullivan,  but- 
toning it  under  his  coat,  **  much  less  can  I  accept  it 
from  a  stranger,  as  a  tribute  of  feeling." — With  a 
slight  bow,  he  was  leaving  the  shop,  when  the  man  of 
business  called  him  ba(  k — laid  five  guineas  ijpon  tiie 
counter — sent  the  despised  poetry  to  his  printer — and, 
in  somewhat  less  than  a  month,  cleared  one  luindred 
and  fifty  pounds  by  it ! 

Mary  being  treated,  during  her  enforced  Journey, 
with  every  possible  care  and  tenderness,  was,  on  her 
arrival  in  London,  placed  under  the  protectiim  of  her 
mother,  and  now  first  learnt  that  her  betrayer,  the 
man  who  liad  so  cruelly  separated  her  from  Sullivan, 
was  her  step-father,  Lord  Skipton.  That  his  ap- 
pearance in  Cornwall  had  no  reference  whatever  to 
herself;  but  hearing  the  name  of  0'Sulli\an  pro- 
noumed  by  Mrs.  Orion,  in  the  heiglit  of  her  alarm 
for  Mary's  life,  it  naturally  induced  a  i-ecollection  of 
persons  of  whom  his  lady  had  so  frequently  spoken, 
and  circumstances  she  never  reverted  to  without  the 
most  violent  a.2:itation. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  reasons  which  actuate 
zealous  Catholics,  to  do  what  is  in  itself  wrong,  to 
forward  their  views  ;  but  briefly  say,  that  Lady  Skip- 
ton,  finding  her  Lord  a  man  of  strict  honour  and  in- 
tegrity, and  that  he  could  tiever  be  brought  to  coun- 
tenance the  separation  of  Mary  from  her  husband. 
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affirmed,  that  she  was  living  in  a  state  of  concubin* 
age,  anJ  that  both  her  temporal  and  eternal  good  re- 
quired her  separation  from  the  heretic  Sullivan. 

That  Awy  parent,  especially  a  mother,  should  thus 
traduce  her  offspring — couple  her  fair  fame  with  crime 
— and  subject  lier  to  the  shame  of  a  supposed  illicit 
intercourse — appeal's  most  unnatural  and  improbable; 
but  v\hat  will  im\  bigotry  attempt,  to  accomplish  its 
ends?  And  as  his  Lonlsliip,  through  delicacy,  avoid- 
ed the  subject  uf  her  late  connexi«)n,  during  the  jour- 
ney, he  took  for  gianted — indeed  how  could  he  do 
otherwise — .\\hate\er  his  Lady,  with  such  apparent 
agony  and  plausibility,  related. 

Mavy  had  scarcely  recovered  the  fatigue  of  travel- 
ling \Ahen  her  persecutions  commen(ed.  For  the 
first  time,  her  Ladyship  seriously  regretted  the  ab- 
sence of  Fai  her  M*Qtiii"k,  since  he  would  not  only 
have  seconded  her  endeavours  respecting  Mary,  in- 
dividually, but  as  the  ab(»de  of  Sidlivan  was  asccr- 
taiiied,  would  forever  have  silenced  his  claims  by  the 
rnost  dreadful  and  iniquitous  proceedings. 

Lord  Skipton,  early  in  their  acquaintance,  disco- 
vered in  the  priest  those  qualities  which  rendered 
liim,  to  a  person  of  liberal  and  generous  feelings,  an 
incligihh'  inmate,  and  made  his  disniission  one  of  the 
pro\  isiotjs  oftiieir  marriage.  Since  when,  no  tidings 
had  been  heard  of  him. 

Marv,  in  answer  to  her  motlier's  arguments  for  a 
se|)aration  from  her  husband,  brought  for\*ard  her 
pr«  .iinaiH  y,  as  an  inconteovernhle  plea  for  the  firm- 
ness with  w  hi'  h  she  oppfjscd  «\  v  ly  proposal  that  tend- 
ed to  a  disunion.  Bwt  tins  disi ovcrv,  far  from  soft- 
ening her  mother,  fill d  her  with  hopes,  that  thi'ongh 
the  nudium  of  tije  (  hild,  she  shotjld  be  able  to  effect 
her  wislies.  Full  of  this  new  plan,  she  treated  Mary 
— setting  aside  seclusion — with  her  accustomed  kind- 
ness, not  giving  a  hint  of  her  designs  until  tiic  period 
of  iier  confi!»ement  dn  w  'ligh  ;  "When  the  truth  burst 
upon  her  affrighted  scnhcs  with  a  shock  her  frame 
scarcely  sustained. 
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"  Submit  to  a  final  separation  from  my  husband, 
or  be  deprived  ol  my  child  !"  she  repeated,  v^hen  the 
first  ebullition  of  her  ejrief  had  subsided  ;  *♦  surely, 
madam,  you  are  only  trying  tlie  strength  of  m>  at- 
tachment. You  can  never  seriously  intend  finally  to 
part  the  wife  from  her  husband — the  mother  from  her 
child!" 

This  appeal  to  the  lady's  feelings,  produced  much 
sophistical  and  idle  rant  ;  in  whirh  heretic,  apostate, 
and  never  ending  misery,  were  plentifully  introdu- 
ced. But  as  Mary  had,  in  some  measure,  conquer- 
ed her  early  prejudices,  and  extende*!  the  pale  of  sal- 
vation, it  lost  its  effect.  The  threatened  separation 
however,  remained  in  full  force,  and  well  she  knew 
her  mother's  inflexibility,  uhen  any  favourite  point 
was  to  be  carried. 

«*  Oh  Sullivan,  my  husband,  where  art  thou  now?" 
she  exclaimed  when  left  to  brood  over  her  miseries. 
<<  Could  i  trace  thy  wandering  steps,  some  means 
might  surt'lv  be  found  to  leave  this  abode  of  tyranny 
and  persecution:  and  no  dread  of  poverty — no  self- 
ish fears  should  keep  me  from  tliee," 

Although  confined  to  her  apartment,  no  source  of 
salutary  comfort  was  withheld  ;  and  as  reading  had 
always  been  her  favourite  occupation,  it  now  became 
doubly  attractive,  since  no  other  emjiloyment  had 
equal  pow»r  to  draw  her  ideas  from  self. 

Amongst  other  tilings,  tlie  daily  papers,  of  which 
Lord  Skipton  took  several,  were  regularly  sent  to 
her  apartment,  and  tiiese  she  closely  examined  with 
a  vague  hope  of  finding  the  name  she  most  loved 
somewhere  introduced.  Weeks  and  months  how- 
ever elapsed,  and  nothing  appeared  that  could  even 
remotely  lead  to  Sullivan.  At  length,  when  hope  had 
become  nearly  extinct,  a  volume  of  poems  was  ad- 
vertised «*  by  Silvester  Sullivan."  Eagerly  she  de- 
voured the  intelligenre,  but  alas  !  what  comfort  did 
it  communicate?  Her  husband  was  most  probably  in 
JLondon  ;  tnit  that  was  negative  consolation,  since  no 
art  or  ingenuity  she  possessed  could  find  him  out 
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As  she  still  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  advertise- 
ment, the  name   of  the  publisher  caught  her  atten- 
tion, and  by  his   means,  could  she  get  a  note  deliv- 
ered,  the  abode  of  the  autlior  she  hoped  might  be  dis 
covered. 

Elated  beyond  measure,  she  finislied  and  sealed  her 
note,  ere  she  had  dec  ided  how  to  send  it.  1  he  ser- 
vants were  all  English,  of  course  strangers  to  her, 
ex(  ept  Lady  Skiptou's  maid,  and  the  old  butler,  who 
lived  in  the  family  when  she  was  born.  The  former 
she  ktiew  was  too  much  devoted  to  her  lady,  and  her 
religio!!,  to  serve  her  on  the  present  occasion  :  but 
good  old  Murphy  had  welcomed  her  home  witlj  tears, 
and  assured  her  of  liis  firm  and  honest  attarlunent. 

The  only  difficulty  lay  in  getting  to  the  speech  of 
Jjim — for  she  knew  him  to  be  divested  in  a  great 
measure  of  those  prejudices  inimical  to  her  interest 
— and  this  puzzled  her  during  tlje  day,  and  the  en- 
suing ni,t;ht. 

At  longth  a  thought  occurred.  Murphy  had  a  good 
mechanical  genius,  and  often  amused  iiimself  by  ma- 
king little  ornamental  arti(  h^s.  The  iirst  thing  he 
produced,  and  that  many  years  ago,  was  a  small 
mahogany  writing  desk,  opened  by  an  invention  of 
his  own,  and  tliis  !ie  begged  he  might  have  the  ho- 
nour of  presenting  to  his  young  la(l>.  ()f  this  desk, 
he  had  himself  taken  charge  when  the  fansily  left 
Dublin,  and  it  now  made  part  of  the  furniture  of 
Mar\'s  dressing  room. 

When  her  mother's  attendant  entered  with  the 
morning  repast,  Mary  m<Mitioned  the  dilemma  she 
was  in  from  having  spoiled  the  spring  of  her  writing 
box,  and  requested  her  lady  would  allow  Murphy  to 
come  and  look  at  it.  This  being  complied  with, 
Sullivan's  wife,  as  briefly  as  possible  made  known 
her  difficidties,  and  the  means  he  had  of  aff  )»'ding  her 
relief.  When  she  had  finished  tlie  history  of  her  per- 
secutions, the  4>;ood  old  man  crossed  himself,  and  pi- 
ously ejaculated,  th«ise  whom  Gul  hath  joined,  let  no 
man  put  asunder.  1  am  bound  to  honour  my  lady  as 
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my  superior,  and  my  mistress  ;  but,  sure  I  am  under 
no  obliiiHtion  to  abstain  from  my  duty  to  my  dear  de- 
ceased master's  child.  Write  your  letter,  my  dar- 
ling, and  I'll  be  tlie  post-man,  and  bring  you  an  an- 
swer, never  fear." 

Honest  Murpliy  took  away  the  desk,  to  secure  his 
re-admission,  and,  as  he  left  her  apartment,  her  heart 
seemed  lightened  of  half  its  load.  In  less  than  two 
houis,  he  again  entered  her  dressing  room,  but  alas ! 
lie  was  the  harbinger  of  nothing  good.  Sullivan's 
residence  was  not  known  to  the  bookseller  ;  "  but  see- 
ing me  sn  anxious,"  added  Murphy,  •<  he  promised 
if  Mr.  O'Sullivan  called  again,  to  procure  his  ad- 
dress." 

«//"  he  called  again,"  said  Mary,  despondingly, 
if  then  he  does  not  expect  him,  and  probably  my 
hopes  will  never  be  realised.  Did  you  ask  how  he 
looked — whether  he  appeared  in  health  ?"  •«  Tiiere 
again,  my  dear  lady,  1  am  the  bearer  of  melancholy 
news.  The  man  said  tliat  his  appearance  was  wretch- 
ed, and  that  he  had  but  just  recovered  from  a  dange- 
rous illness."  "  Good  God  !"  said  Mary,  «*  Sulli- 
van si(  k,  and  in  poverty,  and  I  not  present  to  com- 
fort and  support  him  !  Oh  mother!  what  have  you 
not  to  answer  for  ?*' 

"  Take  comfort  my  lady  :"  said  the  sympathising 
butler,  «  and  fear  not  but  we  shall  find  him.  Not  a 
day  shall  pass  over  my  head  without  calling  at  the 
shop,  and  something  tells  me,  that  I  shall  yet  be  the 
bearer  of  good  news." 

Mary  thanked  and  dismissed  the  kind  hearted  old 
man,  and  being  left  alone,  gave  way  to  the  most  pun- 
gent sorrow.  To  her  mother  this  excess  of  grief  was 
no  cause  ofsijrprise,  since  the  time  of  her  confine- 
ment was  at  han<l,  and  within  a  month  of  that  period, 
the  heart-rending  decision  of  parting  for  ever  from 
her  husband,  or  her  child,  was  to  be  made. 

A  week  passed  without  intelligence  from  Murphy, 
and  on  tlie  eighth  day  she  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
whom  she  strained  to  her  beating  bosom  with  all  a 
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mothpr's  fondness — and  in  >!v  than  ever  regretted  the 
abs* nee  of  her  husband.  Mis  presence  would  have 
transformed  her  sick  rhamber  into  r^l^siutn.  and  un- 
der iiis  protecting;  can>  riu  f*  ars  for  her  «  liild  would 
have  found  entrance  into  her  breast;  but  «^xposed  to 
the  unrelentint:;  severity  <if  a  bigoted  and  unfeeling  pa- 
rent, her  worst  apprehensions  would  be  realised. 

Sometimes  she  determined  to  appeal  to  Lord  Skip- 
ton  ;  but  his  fydy  had  jiainfed  his  character  in  co- 
lours so  terrific — so  different  from  that  her  Fancy  had 
formed  during  tiieir  sljort  intercours( — that  she  una- 
voidably achled  hypocrisy  to  his  other  faidfs,  and 
fnmi  that  slie  tiirned  with  <lis.a;ust  ;  since  dissimula- 
tioji  was,  to  her  upright  mind,  more  hateful  than  ma- 
ny evils  which  bear  the  more  glaring  stamp  of  crime, 
and  are  punished  accordingly. 

To  Mary's  no  small  mortifu  ation,  she  was  pro- 
nounced by  her  surgeon,  unable  to  supjily  her  haby 
\vitl)  its  natural  and  most  nourishing  food  ;  and  any 
declaration  made  by  herself  to  the  contrary,  was 
treated  as  chihlish  ignorance  and  presumption.  In 
fact,  it  was  decided  before  theinfani's  birth,  that  this 
Diode  of  proeeeding  would  facilitate  th<'  plan  of  sepa- 
rating the  mother  and  rhild  ;  for  to  give  up  her  hus- 
band, she  had  repeatedly  de(  lared,  no  power  on  earth 
should  force  her. 

Nearly  a  montli  had  already  elapsed,  since  her  ac- 
couchement, when  the  nurse  delivered  her  a  letter. 
With  trembling  fingers  she  tore  it  open,  and  read  as 
follows. 

^<  My  dear  young  lady, 

«<  I  have  faithfully  fulfilled  my  promise,  but  as  yet 
can  gain  no  tidings  of  Mr.  O'Suilivan ;  and  from 
what  I  can  gatiier,  your  child  is  to  be  torn  from  your 
arms  in  two  days  at  furthest.  To  counteract  plans 
which  I  am  sure  are  unnatural  and  inconsistent  with 
religion,  I  have  taken  a  lodging,  and  am  determined 
to  aid  your  escape.  This  evening  my  lord  and  lady 
will  be  engaged  at  a  ball  in  the  neighbourhood— 1 
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liave  made  it  the  nurse's  interest  not  to  betray  nic — . 
the  porter  1  can  easily  disp  )se  of — and  at  twelve 
oVh){  k  1  will  ,qive  thn  e  knocks  upon  your  dressing- 
room  door.  Be  verily — speak  not  a  word — -and  de- 
pend upon  the  duty  and  afT*  rtion  (»f 

"  Your  old  and  faitJifuI  servant, 

**  DENNIS  MURPHY.'' 

Mary  pressed  her  child  to  her  bosom,  and  addres- 
sing^ a  grateful  ()raver  to  the  Author  of  her  existence, 
besought  his  further  aid  and  support. 

At  the  time  appointid,  the  expected  signal  svas 
given.  Mary  delivered  her  babe  and  a  small  trunk 
to  the  care  of  Murphy,  and  following  with  cautious 
steps,  soon  found  herself  on  tiie  outside  of  her  mo- 
ther's inhospitable  door.  A  hackney  coach  waited  at 
the  em!  of  the  square,  which  quickly  set  her  down  at 
a  '  omfortable  and  commodious  lodging,  where  the 
good  man  had  c<insiderately  ordered  every  thing  to 
be  prepared,  that  her  situation  or  health  might  re- 
quire. 

It  was  now  for  the  first  time  that  Mary  pressed 
her  rhild  with  confidence — she  now  first  felt  the  com- 
fort of  being  a  mother — since  now  only  slie  was  as- 
sured, tiiat  her  blessing  would  not  be  torn  from  lier. 
Peac^-  and  resignation  sat  upon  hei*  brow  ;  and  a 
foreJiotiing  of  future  hajjpiness  with  her  beloved  Sul- 
livan, gave  to  her  heart  the  first  sensation  of  jo\  it 
had  experienced  since  their  separation.  To  confirm 
her  happiness.  Murphy  called  the  following  morning 
with  Sidlivan's  address;  but  advised  her  to  postpone 
her  dcpartui'e  until  the  evening,  vJien  he  would  bring 
a  coacii,  and  siiould  be  at  leisure  to  attend  her. 

This  arraugement  she  unwillingly  submitted  to; 
but  the  dd  man's  presence  would  be  a  protection,  and 
to  that  she  yielded. 

The  day  passed  in  all  the  agitation  of  impatience, 
but  MiJi  phy  came  not.  Every  coacii  that  approach- 
ed, filled  JK-r  bosom  with  expectaiion;  but  wlien  her 
watch  told  twelve,  liope  for  that  day  was  at  an  end. 
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At  early  dawn,  she  and  her  rhild  were  both  equip- 
ped, and  seated  at  the  vvindov\  ;  and  uh«^n  the  ser- 
vant broiij^iit  the  morniiii^  repast,  not  a  morsel  could 
she  swaUovv.  The  baby  too,  seemed  to  partake  of 
her  uneasiness;  it  was  restless,  peevish,  and  relished 
not  the  victuals,  though  nicely  prepared  by  a  mother's 
hand. 

Evening  again  approached,  but  Murphy  neither 
came  nor  sent.  What  could  detain  him?  *<AIas!" 
said  Mary,  "  the  old  man's  feelings  are  blunted  by 
age — mine  are  youthful  and  buoyant,  and  can  no  lon- 
ger submit  to  controul.  Having  decided  upon  imme- 
diate dei)arrure,  she  rose  to  orner  a  coach,  when  it 
first  (Kfuirred  that  she  was  without  the  means  of  pay- 
ing for  it.  This  had  been  the  first  call  for  money  she 
had  exjierienced,  and  bitterly  she  felt  the  want  of  it. 
To  bi^rrow  she  had  not  been  accustomed,  neither 
couM  she  submit  to  the  exposure  it  would  necessarily 
occasion. 

In  this  dilemma  she  rang  for  the  servant,  and  en- 
quired the  distance  to  Fulwood's  Rents.  Being  in- 
formed it  did  not  exceed  a  mile,  her  courage  rose, 
and  she  determined  to  explore  the  retreat  of  her  hus- 
band on  foot,  it  was  yet  scarcely  six  oVIor  k,  and 
alh>wing  for  weakness,  and  the  delay  occasioned  by 
enquiry,  an  hour  would  bring  her  to  him.  Her  in- 
fant cried  liimself  to  sleep:  so  folding  him  care- 
fully in  her  mantle,  and  leaving  a  message  for  Mur- 
phy, she  found  herself,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
alone  in  the  public  streets.  Timidly  and  slowly  she 
pursued  her  way,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
servant,  who  recommended  a  further  enquiry  at  a 
given  place.  But  whether  in  her  impatience  to  de- 
part, she  had  mistaken  her  instructions — or  whether 
the  girl  pretended  to  more  knowledge  than  she  pos- 
sessed— cannot  now  be  ascertained  ;  assuredly,  how- 
ever, our  poor  wanderer  traversed  several  streets 
witliout  arriving  at  the  place  so  particularly  pointed 
out ;  and  when  she  enquired  how  far  it  was  to  Ful- 
wood's  Rents,  she  fouHd,  to  her  no  small  raortifica- 
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lion,  that  she  was  steering  in  a  direction  quite  con- 
trary, and  that  the  desired  liaven  was  at  least  two 
miles  oflf. 

Again  she  listened  to  the  road  it  would  be  proper 
to  pursue  ;  but  faint  for  wantof nourishmirit — having 
tasted  nothing  that  day  but  one  cup  of  coffee — and  fa- 
tigued witii  carrying  an  unaccustomed  burthen — she  sat 
down  upon  a  step,  and  laying  her  still  sleeping  infant  in 
her  lap,  rested  her  weary  limbs.  Here  she  remained 
unmolested  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  a  drizzling 
rain  coiY^ing  on,  and  a  neighbouiing  clock  striking 
seven,  she  conceived  it  high  time  to  proceed.  Her 
child,  too,  began  to  cry  for  that  nourishment  sleep 
prevented  its  taking  before  she  set  fortli,  and  by  her 
endeavours  to  soothe  it,  her  progress  was  greatly  re- 
tarded. To  make  sui'c  of  not  again  going  astray, 
she  carefully  enquired  at  the  end  of  every  street ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  increasing  rain,  and  a  boisterous 
wind,  which  blew  it  full  in  her  face,  continued  her 
course  with  unrelaxing  perseverance. 

At  length  her  drenched  mantle  added  another  in- 
convenience, to  those  her  weak  frame  was  before  un- 
able to  contend  against;  and  seeing  several  people 
sheltering  in  a  covered  alley,  she  too  entered,  but 
had  soon  cause  to  repent  her  temerity.  Three  young 
men  foil  >wed  her  almost  instaiUly,  and  in  such  haste, 
that  they  ran  against,  and  nearly  overset  her.  The 
cries  of  her  child  by  this  rude  attack,  increased  to  a 
scream — the  rudest  of  her  assailants  cursed  the  squall- 
ing brat— whilst  another,  endeavouring  to  draw  aside 
her  veil,  called  her  his  pretty  dear,  and  hoped  she 
was  not  married. 

The  rain  and  the  wind — the  exhaustion  of  her 
frame — all  were  forgotten  in  the  company  of  these 
unmannered  savages ;  ar»d  she  was  endeavouring  to 
squeeze  herself  past  them,  wiien  the  one  who  had  been 
hitherto  silent  seized  her  hand,  and  enquired  in  a 
low  voice  if  he  might  attend  her  home.  A  convulsive 
sob  was  the  only  answer — her  sinevNS  relaxed — she 
dropped  her  child — and  before  he  could  repeat  his 
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impertinence,  fell  lifeless  into  his  arms.  A  female 
immediately  snatched  up  the  b.iby,  and  recommend- 
ed carrying  tlie  mother  into  an  adjo^ninj^  sliop.  There 
every  attention  was  shewn  to  her,  and  in  a  short 
time  she  recovered  to  a  sense  of  her  forhjrn  situation. 
But  the  rain  continuini^  with  unabated  violence,  she 
was  intreated  to  remain,  or  if  that  proved  inconve- 
nient, to  take  a  coach,  both  for  her  own  sake  and  the 
infant's. 

She  sighed  as  her  inability  to  follow  this  salutary 
advice  arose  in  her  mind;  but  attributed  her  not  pro- 
fiting by  it,  to  the  shortness  of  her  remainin.e:  walk, 
at  the  same  time  thankfully  accepting  the  protection 
and  shelter  the  shop  afforded.  One  of  the  women  en- 
deavoured to  soothe  the  restless  uneasiness  ofthechild, 
whilst  the  other  offered  something  in  the  way  of 
general  conversation;  but  both  failed  in  their  good 
Matured  intentions.  The  former  could  only  be  quiet- 
ed by  food,  of  which  there  was  none  at  hand,  and 
Mary's  thoughts  were  too  intently  fixed  on  Sullivan, 
and  the  walk  that  yet  intervened  before  she  could 
reach  him,  to  attend  to  minor  concerns. 

At  length  the  females  commenced  preparations  for 
closing  their  shop,  which  they  always  did  at  nine 
o'clock,  their  habitation  lying  at  some  distance.  Of 
this  they  civilly  informed  her,  at  the  same  time  ob- 
serving, that  if  her  road  lay  in  the  same  direction, 
they  should  be  happy  to  accompany  her.  Mention- 
ing her  destination,  it  proved  unfortunately  that  their 
route  was  different;  so  wishing  her  safe,  they  parted. 

It  was  at  least  half  after  nine  when  she  lost  sight 
of  her  well  meaning  companions,  for  they  had  linger- 
ed as  much  for  her  sake  as  their  own ;  and  still  the 
rain  continued — still  her  baby  cried — and  her  limbs 
were  become  stiff  and  painful  from  sitting  in  wet 
clothes.  Exercise,  she  conceived,  would  prove  the 
best  restorative,  so  setting  forward  at  as  brisk  a  pace 
as  she  was  able,  and  making  constant  enquiries,  the 
distance  lessened  apace.  At  length  she  understood 
two  turnings — one  to  the  riglit,  the  other  to  the  left 
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— would  bring  licr  to  Fulwood's  Rents ;  and  she  was 
congratulating  herself  upon  having  escai)ed  insult — 
save  the  imj)«M'tinence  of  tlie  men  in  the  entry — when 
a  drunken  rufiiun  reeled  up  to  her,  and  invited  her  to 
take  a  glass  of  gin  at  the  next  public  house,  adding 
"come  my  dear,  I'll  carry  your  child." 

As  he  offered  to  tak<»  it  from  her,  she  screamed  ; 
and  giving  him  a  push,  he  measured  his  length  on  the 
ground.  At  that  moment,  another  man  seeing  what 
passed,  crossed  the  street,  when  the  prostrate  wretch 
accused  Mary  of  a  design  to  rob  him,  and  begged 
the  stranger's  assistance  in  conveying  her  to  the 
watcii-house. 

I'he  poor  wanderer's  distress  was  now  arrived  at 
a  climax ;  and  wirhdut  considering  how  unable  she 
was  to  escape  frojn  her  supposed  enemies  by  flight, 
she  took  to  her  het  Is,  calling  at  the  same  time  upon 
Sullivan  to  save  her.  The  name — the  voice  in  which 
it  was  uttered — had  a  magical  effect  upon  the  last 
comer;  he  rushe<l  forward — caught  her  in  his  arms — 
and  called  her  his  Mary — his  own — his  worshipped 
Mary  Sullivan. 

The  reader  recollects  what  passed  "t  Shore's,  re- 
specting the  death  of  Mary's  child,  and  her  being 
conveyed  thence  by  a  portly  lady  with  one  eye.  This 
lady  he  knows  to  be  Mary's  mother,  and  the  person 
we  have  formerly  called  "  little  Esop,"  her  father-in- 
law.  Lord  Skipton.  His  Lordship  being  accidentally 
at  Bow-street  during  Sullivan's  examination,  was 
not  only  able  to  inform  his  lady  of  Mary's  retreat, 
but  learnt  the  professional  pursuits  of  Romney,  a 
knowledge  of  which  so  greatly  surprised  him  at  the 
picture  siiop  in  Holborn. 

Lord  Skipton  was  a  good  man  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word,  but  very  eccentric.  His  principal  pur- 
suits were  mental,  and  he  looked  upon  oratory  as  the 
first  of  human  perfections.  To  gratify  this  treat  of 
intellect,  he  frequented  every  j)lace  where  it  was  prac- 
tised. At  the  courts  of  law — in  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment—he was  a  constant  listener,  and  was  frequent- 
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]y  seen  with  a  book  and  pencil,  marking  any  particu- 
lar beauty  either  of  imagination  or  sound  doctrine. 
Even  the  debating  societies  were  honourid  with  his 
presence,  and  wliere  any  preacher  of  celebrity  offi- 
ciated, there  he  was  found  also. 

Another  of  his  singularitjes  consisted  in  concealing 
his  rank,  and  throwing  an  air  of  mystery  around 
him.  This  has  been  sufficiently  developed  during  the 
reader's  first  acquaintance  with  him,  and  probably 
originated  in  the  uncouthness  of  his  figure — at  any 
rate,  this  deformity  added  character  to  the  eccentri- 
city he  delighted  in,  and  promoted  his  views  in  many 
instances. 

Mary  entered  the  house  of  Lord  Skipton,  more 
dead  than  alive.  The  loss  of  her  cbild  weighed 
heavily  on  her  mind,  and  to  be  again  torn  from  her 
husband,  was  an  aggravation  that  rendered  life  of 
little  value.  ^  Oh  I  why  wert  thou  absent  my  Sulli- 
van ?"  she  exclaimed  when  solitude  once  more  per- 
vaded her  apartment ;  <»  thy  presence  would  have 
strengthened  my  too  feeble  mind,  and  enabled  it  to 
resist  the  tyrannous  proceedings  of  a  parent — pro- 
ceedings calculated  to  render  an  only  daughter  mise- 
rable, and  unless  supported  by  tlie  strong  arm  of 
Omnipotence,  drive  her  to  despair." 

Much  as  she  wished  to  know  the  reason  of  Mur^ 
phy's  failing  in  his  self  appointed  duty,  she  feared  by 
naming  him  to  excite,  or  perhaps  confirm  suspicions 
already  formed;  and  tliis,  since  his  further  aid  might 
be  necessary,  would  be  the  height  of  imprudence. 
She  was  not,  however,  left  long  in  suspense.  His 
old  fellow  servant,  Mrs.  Bindon,  informed  her  that 
the  poor  man  was  broug!»t  home  in  a  fit,  within  an 
hour,  as  it  should  seem,  after  he  left  her  lodgings, 
and  was  still  confined  to  his  bed. 

Thus  she  seemed  bereft  of  her  last  hope,  and  feel- 
ingly deplored  the  honest  creature's  calamity.  Not 
another  person  durst  she  trust  even  with  the  convey- 
ance of  a  letter,  and  of  Sullivan's  feelings  when  he 
found  himself  again  deserted,  she  was  fully  aware. 
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All  her  hopes  ree^'^J  on  the  certainty  of  his  knowing 
the  person  of  h^-r*  mother  vvhetj  dcscrihed,  as  she 
doubtless  would  be  by  Shore.  This  would  fully  con- 
vinre  him  of  Lord  Skipton's  residence  in  London, 
and  the  house  of  a  p«M'Son  of  his  consequence  would 
be  readil}'  ascertained.  But  takin.i?  this  fr>r  ijjranted, 
what  comfort  would  follow?  '11s  true  Lady  Skipton 
had  acted  in  open  violation  of  the  laws,  but  against 
power  what  could  poverty  achieve  ? 

She  was  buried  in  these  reflections  when  Bindon 
again  entered,  and  respectfully  requested  her  keys, 
adding,  «*  I  am  ordered,  madam,  to  fill  your  trunk 
with  your  most  useful  wearing  apparel."  Mary's 
loaks  expi'tssed  surprise  ;  but  feeling  the  impropriety 
of  arraigning  her  mother's  conduct  to  a  domestic, 
she  silently  observed  her  proceedini;s,  and  wondered 
where  her  persecutions  would  end. 

That  an  absence  of  some  duration  was  projected, 
there  remained  not  a  doubt,  from  a  quantity  of  linen 
and  otjjer  articles  selected  ;  and  then  it  first  occurred, 
that  France  was  to  be  her  destination,  and  a  convent 
her  safeguard.  Were  it  indeed  so,  she  should  ne>er 
again  behold  her  husband,  and  without  him,  exist- 
ence would  lose  every  charm. 

To  ( ircumvent  her  mother's — and  doubtless  Lord 
Skipton's  plans,  she  knew  would  be  impossible  whilst 
under  their  roof,  and  no  Murphy  to  assist  her;  but 
probably  during  the  journey  some  scheme  might  be 
formed  to  elude  their  vigilance  ;  and  that  she  might 
not  be  entirely  unprepared  for  such  opportimity,  she 
collected  all  lier  most  valuable  trinkets — >money,  alas  ! 
slie  had  none — -and  provided  herself  with  achanjj^eof 
linen,  by  adding  a  second  of  every  thing  to  the  one 
she  then  wore.  This  novel  expedient  marvellously 
increased  the  bulk  of  her  naturally  slim  figure  ;  but 
as  Lady  Skipton  would  not  suspect,  she  would  proba- 
bly overlook  it. 

Witliout  expressing  surprise,  or  shewing  repug- 
nance, which  would,  she  knew,   avail  nothing  with  a 
person  of  her  motiier's  inflexibility,  she  entered  the 
Y  2 
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travelling  carriage,  and  sunk  into  a  reverie  Lady 
Skipton  seemed  not  disposed  to  interrupt.  In  tliis 
silent  manner  they  passed  tiie  suburbs  of  the  metro- 
polis, but  in  wljat  direction  Mnry's  ignorance  of  ihe 
geography  of  London  prevented  her  knowing. 

Twice  tiiey  changed  horses  without  alighting,  and 
had  arrived  at  the  third  stage,  when  her  Ladyship 
left  the  carriage,  and  giving  her  hand  to  her  daiigli- 
ter,  entered  the  house.  A  slight  repast  was  quickly 
served  5  but  as  Mary  declined  taking  more  than  a 
biscuit,  she  paced  the  room  whilst  her  mother  satis- 
fied the  cravings  of  ap])etite. 

Passing  the  window,  her  attention  was  attracted 
by  several  coaches,  some  receiving,  others  discharg- 
ing their  passengers.  The  towns  through  wliich  the 
diffeicnt  stages  passed,  so  glaringly  ])ainted  on  the 
pannels,  next  caught  her  eye;  but  the  names  were 
all  strange,  excej)t  Brighton,  and  tliis,  as  connected 
with  ti>e  pleasures  and  amusements  of  fashionable 
pe;  p!e,  she  iiad  frequently  heard  of. 

At  this  moment  a  gentleman's  carriage,  superbly 
attended,  drew  up;  but  ere  the  company  could  alight, 
the  waiter  entei-et)  to  say  their  own  was  ready. 

Mary,  sighing  to  think  how  far  ea«  h  hour  removed 
her  from  her  beloved  Sullivan,  slowly  followed  her 
mother;  when  at  the  door  a  stranger  seized  her  la- 
dyship's hand,  and  in  a  tone  of  jo}ful  surprise  con- 
gratulated himself  on  the  fortunate  rencontre.  <*  Wc 
are  on  the  wing  for  Brighton,"  he  added,  *»  and  I 
hope  your  Ladyship  is  destined  to  the  same  part." 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  her  gently  from  the  crowd, 
when  Mary  saw  one  of  the  coaches  ready  to  set  off*. 
Eagerly  she  looked  around — her  mother's  back  was 
towards  her — and  taking  advantage  of  one  moment 
of  negligence — she  sprung  towards  the  half  closed 
door — flung  herself  into  the  only  vacant  seat—and 
covering  her  face  with  her  handkerchief,  relieved  her 
agitated  and  bewildered  mind,  by  a  copious  flood  of 
tears. 

Meanwhile  the  coach  proceeded  on  its  wa;j^,  and 
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left  Lady  Skipton  lost  in  wonder,  and  distracted  with 
passion.  To  all  her  enquiries,  descrihing  the  young 
Lady,  no  one  could  give  an  answer  the  least  satisfac- 
tory. The  crowd  about  the  Inn  was  at  the  moment 
so  great,  tliat  a  much  more  remarkable  personage 
than  iVlary  would  have  passed  unnoticed ;  and  as  her 
mother  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  the  manner  of 
her  escape,  no  reference  whatever  was  made  to  the 
coaclj  passengers. 

We  sliall  leave  Lady  Skipton  to  regret  her  own 
momentary  neglect,  and  follow  our  poor  wanderer, 
who  silently  Irstened  to  the  observations  of  her  fellow 
travelleis,  on  the  more  than  ordinary  grief,  a  sepa- 
ration from  friends,  as  they  supposed,  had  caused. 
<«  if  the  truth  were  known.  Miss  has  parted  from  her 
sweetheart,"  observed  a  fat  citizen  on  her  left.  An 
old  Lady  opposite,  ♦♦  well  remembered  the  time,"  she 
said,  "when  her  feelings  were  equally  acute;  but 
time,*'  s!ie  added,  «  brings  about  strange  revolutions 
in  the  human  mind." 

a  \evy  true  Ma'am,"  replied  the  citizen,  "  revo- 
lutions as  strange  and  unwished  for  in  the  mind,  as 
in  the  countenance.  Why  you,  1  dare  say,  in  your 
time  were  reckoned  a  middling  good  looking  body  | 
but  now " 

"  Well  Sir,  what  now  ?"  enquired  the  old  Lady, 
bridling. 

"^ay,  nothing.  Ladies  I  know  are  sore  upon 
these  subjects,  therefore  the  less  that's  said  the  bet- 
ter." 

<«  How  far  are  we  from  Brighton  ?"  enquired  Mary's 
right  hand  neighbour,  who  had  been  paring  and  po- 
lishing his  nails  for  the  last  half  hour.  B«  ing  told 
the  distance,  he  continued,  *♦  ^\e  shall  be  very  gay  I 
fancy,  now  his  royal  highness  is  down." 

a  We !"  said  the  wit  from  the  city,  *«  you  then  are 
one  of  the  Prince's  pot  companions  I  suppose." 

T  ;e  Tormer  speaker  eyed  inm  with  a  look  of  dis- 
dain— ban  again  recourse  to  his  nails — and  spoke  not 
a  word  more  during  the  journey. 
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"The  roads  are  insufferably  dusty  !"  exclaimed  a 
milliner  with  a  large  hand  box  on  her  knte,  at  the 
same  time  covering  it  carefully  with  her  handkei  chief. 

**  I  hat's  right;  take  care  of  your  frijjpery,"  said 
the  general  answerer.  "That  box  I'll  hold  a  wager 
contains  something  very  spruce,  or  you  would  not 
dan»'le  it  on  your  knee  all  the  way  from  London  to 
Brighton.  A  man  trap,  I'll  be  sworn  ;  come,  lei  nie 
see  it  that  I  may  know  how  to  avoid  the  da!i2:er." 

<«  The  maiden  must  be  in  a  state  of  desperation  in- 
deed," replied  the  milliner,  *<  who  would  set  tr*aps  to 
catch  such  animals  asyou.''  *»  Brave.  I'Vried  tiiecit 
in  a  tone  of  admiration,  «<  I  thought  \  should  get  an 
answer  at  last.  By  the  Lord  Harry,  Madam,  Hike 
your  spirit ;  and  to  convince  you  of  it,  will  carry 
yo  »r  gimcracks  the  remainder  of  the  journey." 

So  saying,  lie  took  the  box,  and  looking  at  the  di- 
rection read  aloud  ♦«  Lady  Skipton.'* 

Mary,  not  observing  the  cin  umstance  which  called 
forth  her  mother's  nam«',  exclaimed,  looking  wildly 
out  of  the  window  «*  where — O  where  is  Lady  Skip- 
ton  ?" 

*<  Her  Ladyship  is  1  suppose  by  this  time  at  Brigh- 
ton on  her  road  to  Franc  e,"  replied  the  communica- 
tive retailer  (»f  mode,  "  you  are  probably  the  young 
person  she  mentioned  as  the  companion  of  her  voy- 
age, and  need  not  fear  meeting  with  the  peeress  at 
the  end  of  your  journey." 

"  And  the  finery  contained  in  this  box,"  said  the 
voluble  citizen,  «  is  meant  I  suppose  to  strike  French 
wosnen  dumb  with  wonder  at  the  superiority  of  Eng- 
li  h  taste." 

"  The  arti<  Us,"  said  the  milliner,  «  are  rather  use- 
ful than  el  g;Mit,  and  ordered  in  such  a  hurry,  that 
my  young  people  sat  up  all  last  night  to  finish  them. 
Lady  Skipton  is  a  good  customer,  and  snrh  we  make 
a  point  to  oblige.  Witness — my  troubling  myself 
with  that  box." 

Mat  y  no  sooner  perceived  her  mistake  had  called 
forth  general  attention,  than  she  again  retired  be- 
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iieath  the  cover  of  a  tl)i(  k  veil,  and  heard  her  worst 
fears  verified  by  the  hxjfiarious  milliner.  It  was  then 
she  devoutly  thanked  God,  uho  liad  presented  the 
means,  and  given  her  courage  to  escape  alone,  and 
unfriended.  Still  her  fears  were  very  active.  If 
Lady  Skipton  guessed,  ever  so  remotely,  at  the  means 
she  had  made  use  of,  no  idea  of  fatigue  or  tr(»uble 
she  knew  would  prevent  a  pursuit,  and  the  sound  of 
approaching  wheels  filled  her  with  feai's  almost  be- 
yond endurance. 

At  length  the  coach  was  stopped  by  a  voire,  her 
apprehensive  imagination  thouglit  could  belong  to  no 
other  than  her  mother's  mah^  attendant ;  and  hearing 
a  parley,  certainly  relating  to  the  inside  passengers  ; 
distress  and  terror  took  such  firm  possession  of  her 
mind  that  she  fainted.  Utifortunately,  none  of  the 
company  possess^^d  the  means  usually  applied  on 
these  occasions  ;  at  length  a  deaf  old  man.  vsh^m  in- 
firmity had  kept  silent,  produced  his  snuff  box,  and 
declared  a  good  pinch  of  right  Scotch  would  bring 
her  about,  sooner  than  all  the  smelling  bottles  that 
ever  were  invented. 

His  favorite  panacea  however  proved  unavailing; 
and  the  coachman  being  asked  if  water  could  any 
where  be  procured,  replied  in  the  negative  ;  btit  ad- 
ded «  in  five  minutes  we  shall  come  to  apublir  house, 
where  a  glass  of  right  cognac  will  settle  the  business 
in  a  minute. 

Thus  it  is  : — -what  we  like,  that  we  recommend ; 
but  whether  brandy  would  have  been  more  efficacious 
than  snuff,  yet  remains  a  mystery,  as  far  as  concerns 
■Mary,  since  it  was  never  trietl.  Her  fit  neither 
yielding  to  water  nor  volatiles,  a  surgeon  who  happen- 
ed accidentally  to  be  on  the  spot,  ordered  her  to  be 
conveyed  to  a  room,  and  declared  her  unfit  to  pro- 
ceed. It  then  first  appeared  that  the  young  lady's 
fare  was  unpaid.  This  the  landlady,  seeing  the  fash- 
ionable elegance  with  which  her  guest  was  habited, 
cheerfully  disbursed ;  and  thus  Mary  found  herself 
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on  her  recovery  amongst  strangers  in   an  unknown 
place. 

For  several  days  a  nervous  lassitude  confined  her 
to  the  hous(^  d-ring  wliich  the  Brighton  surgeon 
called  twice  in  the  course  of  his  diurnal  visits,  and 
the  landlady  made  a  discovery  that  dimininhed  not 
her  attention  to  the  fair  invalid.  This  discovery 
respected  Mary's  religious  tenets.  Mrs.  Bull's  was 
a  ratlxdic  family,  and  to  find  her  lodger  of  the  same 
persuasion,  added  in  her  eyes  proofs  incontrovertible 
of  her  rt  spectability,  and  made  ample  amends  for 
what  at  first  puzzled  her — namely — her  want  of  lug- 
gage. 

After  some  preparatory  discourse,  the  conscien- 
cious  hostess  begged  leave  to  introduce  the  domestic 
confessor  of  a  neighbouring  family  ;  adding,  "  the 
gentry  at  the  abbey  are  tlie  best  people  in  the  world, 
and  would,  were  they  at  home,  be  glad  to  shew  you 
every  attention.  The  family  will,  I  understand,  re- 
turn in  a  few  days,  meantime  the  pious  priest  will  be 
a  great  comfort  to  you." 

Mary  joyfully  embraced  the  proposal;  but  judge 
reader  of  her  astonishment,  when  the  bloated  figure 
presented  to  her  view  Father  M'Quirk  ! 

She  started,  and  was  almost  retreating  from  his 
approach  ;  when  with  humility  he  well  knew  how  to 
assume,  and  surprise  he  strove  not  to  suppress,  he 
exclaimed,  «<  Do  I  indeed  behold  the  beloved  off- 
spring of  my  patroness  ?  How  and  where  is  the  dear 
good  lady,  and  your  worthy  brother  ?"  Mary  hav- 
ing somewhat  ambiguously  answered  this,  as  she 
thought,  insincere  effusion,  he  continued,  «  i  am 
sorry,  unfeignedly  sorry,  to  hear  you  have  been  in- 
disposed, daughter.  But  the  blessed  virgin  has  sup- 
ported you,  and  will  continue  her  holy  protection. 
Be  assured  my  prayers  shall  not  be  wanting,  either 
for  your  spiritual  or  temp(»ral  happiness.  How  is 
the  exidted  personage,  whom  my  lady  your  mother 
so  greatly  honoured  with  her  hand  ? 
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"  He  was  well  wlun  i  kft  town  father,  but " 

**  But  what  daughti  r  ?  (?pen  your  mind  freely  my 
dear  (  hild,  for  believe  me,  1  am  your  entire  friend. 
Formerly  you  had  your  doubts  on  that  head,  because 
I  opposed  your  marriage  with  a  person  too  fascina- 
ting, not  to  be  dangerous  ;  but  believe  me,  my  mind 
has  undergone  a  revolution  ;  and  since  what  is  pass- 
ed cannot  be  concealed,  1  am  disposed  to  meiiiate,  if 
that  be  necessary,  betwteen  Lady  Skipton  and  Mrs. 
O'Sullivan." 

Mary  fully  persuaded  that  he  now  spoke  the  words 
of  truth,  and  standing  greatly  in  need  of  a  counsellor, 
frankly  informed  him  of  her  situation,  and  her  wish 
to  retire  to  some  private  dwelling,  until  she  could 
hear  from  Sullivan,  to  whom  she  intended  writing 
that  day. 

The  priest  with  difficulty  disguised  his  feelings 
during  this  narrative.  Though  he  pretended  to  sym- 
pathise in  her  sufftrings,  his  heart  in  reality  swelled 
with  the  most  rancorous  passions  ;  and  con'eiviiig 
something  to  his  advantage  might  accrue  from  her 
unreserved  communicati<»n,  he  was  in  haste  to  form 
and  digest  his  plans.  Before  he  bestowed  his  bene- 
diction, however,  he  advised  a  continuance  in  her 
present  abode  ;  first,  because  the  people  were  good 
and  pious  members  of  the  onl}  true  church  ;  and 
again,  since  she  would  be  under  his  own  immediate 
and  paternal  protection. 

From  Mar%'s  apartment,  he  adjourned  to  a  private 
one  belonging  to  the  hostess.  In  this  room  he  had 
heretofore  been  accustomed  to  exchange  spiritual  for 
temporal  comfort;  but  now  religion  was  as  little  no- 
ticed, as  the  ex((llent  viands  and  luscious  cordials 
so  liberally  produced.  Matters  of  moment  to  his 
worldly  interest  were  alone  discussed,  and  the  good 
woman,  yielding  "MiJire  obedience  to  her  ghostly  pas- 
tor, promised  in  e^ery  tiling  to  obey  his  orders. 

After  premising  this,  w  **  ^^hall  not  he  surprised  if 
Mary's  letter,  written  with  all  Vic  feeling  and  palhos 
the  subject  suggested,  never  reached  Sullivan  ^  nor 
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wonder  at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Skipton. 

But  to  account  for  Mary's  rash  attempt  at  suicide, 
we  should  observe,  that  the  copy  of  a  letter  without 
signature,  but  written  in  the  priest's  hand,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Lady  Skipton,  was  accidentally  dropped 
in  her  apartment  by  this  diabolical  hypocrite,  in 
which  his  former  plans  respecting  herself  and  Sulli- 
van were  persevcringly  recommended  ;  with  the  ad- 
ditional assurance,  that  now  they  could  not  fail, 
since  he  had  Mary  completely  in  his  power,  and  only 
waited  her  ladyship's  arrival ;  and  that  the  apostate 
wretch  who  had  already  given  them  so  much  trouble, 
was  ascertained  to  be  poor  and  friendless,  and  his 
residence  so  particularly  pointed  out  by  the  direction 
of  his  wife's  letter,  that  he  could  not  again  elude 
their  vigilance. 

This  infernal  scroll  decided  Mary's  fate,  as  far  as 
related  to  her  own  will,  in  this  world.  But  a  mer- 
ciful Being,  who  distinguishes  between  error  and 
guilt,  sent  relief  in  the  time  of  need,  and  graciously 
preserved  her,  as  a  monument  of  his  especial  care. 
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